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AS THE GOODS, AND SHOWS THEM: That's the policy of 
the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M., whose new 
display room and shed interior are here pictured. Large crowds of inter- 
ested visitors attended the public opening which was held Jan. 13 and 14 
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ARKANSAS 
SOFT PINE 


(Trade & Grade Marked) : 

ROYAL OAK | 
FLOORING | 

(NOFMA Certified Grades) . 

* * ; 

OAK & GUM | 

Crossett, "Western Co, TRIM & MOULDINGS | 


an allied enterprise, ce oz 
“The joints between eo Sees 2 yee 
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well as concealed.” Douglas Fir, Western 


Hemlock and Spruce. LUMBER and FENCE POSTS 
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“You can’t tell where 
the panels join.” 
eee 


“Good... that does 
away with battens.” 











“That's a fine insula- 


sscyedrite cated Ample Stocks for Complete Assortments in All Items 
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“And it permits unlimited decorative pos- 


sibilities for every room in the house.” FORDYCE-CROSSETT SALES COMPANY 









e FORDYCE and CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 
Real wood paneling...economical eee 6 a2Tt Ff . em ee ee oe tuNDUsSsS TBs SS 





to buy...easy fo install, repair-free! 


@ Millions of persons are being told each month about ART- 
PLY, the inlaid plywood. Advertising is appearing in Better 
Homes and Gardens, American Home, House and Garden, Sunset, 
Architectural Forum, and numerous trade journals. 


This stupendous mass circulation, backed up with free advertis- 
ing literature, is creating unprecedented demand for this latest 
innovation in modern interiors. 


Dealers, builders, contractors—all can profit from ART-PLY. 
Its uses are practically unlimited. There is nothing like it on the 
market .. . and user as well as seller is assured of a stable price. 
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FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES i Half L // 
G. FREEMAN TIBBETTS . . Swampscott, Mass. y yy gy 
W.H wacauhiw aR N York Ci ly oy iy 
_H. I sity eg t Uo bn, yt — 
515 Chrysler Bldg. il ¢ Racing 
C. J. ASHTON.CO. 22%). Detroit, Mich. 4.444444 6° ]/ 
746 New Center Bldg. A R d S il Yyfy yYyygp YY 
SIDNEY W. CORNELL .. . . St. Louis, Mo. Cady veer... 
4938 Lindenwood Ave. * aa 2 
GEORGE C. PHILLIPS. . . Los Angeles, Calif. Moyie" Super Spruce is easy 
423 Petroleum Securities Bldg. to sell, and profitable, because 
R. C. FREDERICK... . .. . Houston, Texas it does so many things so well. 
538 West 21st St. : Used for any purpose for which 
W. H. FULLERTON . Chicago, IIl. White Pine is suitable, “Moyie" 


a00F Ratwiy eashange Bldg. appeals to builders and pleases 


carpenters, everywhere. Y, 
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Let us ship you a mixed car of 

popular “Moyie" items, includ- AddressYour 

ing some of the new Building Ing uiries to 

Board which makes for better, SAMUELL. BOYD 

tighter, stronger construction. A ‘ican Sal 
Vancouver Plywood and Veneer Company merican QALES 
Vancouver, Washington, U.S.A. mo tell us how we can serve 7 AC aeadpabe 
Gentlemen — Please send me more informa- 828 ymouth Bldg. 











tion about ART-PLY for walls and ceilings. Y Minneapolis,Minn ‘ 
Yj 


ART-PLY, inlaid multi- 
paneled sections come in 4 
standard paterns. Sizes, 4 DN accesses cevkscecacbnecctone saccecceeeeeeeee . 


See se BCS pruce Mills Led. 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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A Wholesaler Writes of 
Trade Discounts and 


Commissions 


N PRECEDING issue we published a 
news story from New Orleans, report- 
ing action taken at monthly meeting of 

the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club, with relation to discounts 
and commissions granted to wholesalers 
of lumber by the manufacturers. This 
story attracted the attention of a Chicago 
wholesaler, who thereupon wrote the 
above club, commenting upon the posi- 
tion which it had taken. His letter 
states the wholesaler’s attitude so co- 
gently, against a background of such long 
experience, that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, pursuant to its policy of fostering 
constructive discussion of subjects of in- 
terest to the trade, deems it appropriate 
to give space thereto. The wholesaler re- 
ferred to is G. A. Vangsness, of the 
Vangsness Lumber Co.—who, however, 
writes in his official capacity as secretary 
of the National Association of Hardwood 
Wholesalers, which organization has its 
headquarters in Chicago. His letter to 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club runs as follows: 


“Referring to an article appearing on 
page 58 in the Jan. 16 issue of the AMErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, credited to your club, 
dealing with wholesale discounts and 
commissions: Two resolutions were 
printed therein—to the effect that all 
mills should quote wholesalers net, and 
should allow commission men not to ex- 
ceed 4 percent. 


“During the operation of the Code, 
considerable research developed that the 
cost of distribution by the wholesaler who 
carried the account and assumed the 
credit risk was in excess of 8 percent, 
particularly because of the inadequate 
volume; but after much discussion, the 
parties concerned arrived at 8 percent 
discount for such service, all parties to 
the agreement realizing that the whole- 
saler and producer were working at a 
loss. Now, when the price of lumber is 
high enough to insure the manufacturer 
a profit, he begrudges the wholesaler the 
small increase necessary to pay back 
some of the money he borrowed to get by 
on while business was dull. 


“You say the wholesaler at times sells 
above the price quoted him, and thereby 
makes an extra profit. Assuming this to 
be correct, does not this very act increase 
the price of the product to the consumer 
and give you a higher mark to shoot at? 


“When, under the Code, they arrived 
at a definite compensation for each oper- 
ation, they did much to place the lumber 
business on a plane with other major in- 
dustries and remove the slipshod, cut- 
throat methods long abandoned by others, 
but still a part of our industry. When 
orders are easy to get, this question bobs 
up, but those who advocate a change fail 
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to realize the damage they do to the in- 
dustry in the long pull. 

“It costs money to cut down trees and 
convey logs to a mill; it costs money to 
saw these logs into lumber and to pile it 
in a yard for drying; added expense must 
be borne when it is put on the cars to be 
delivered to consuming points ; the freight 
is another load that must be added; and, 
finally, there is the ‘cost of selling,’ and 
any operation large enough to travel its 
selling force will tell you that this cost is 
over 8 percent. 

“Constant changes to correct tempo- 
rary ills are an irritation to any business, 
and tend toward confusion, not stability.” 


THE FLOODS 


TRANGE, indeed, that water— 
S synonym and symbol of life—should 
so suddenly become the agency of 
destruction. Nature mocks the puny ef- 
forts of man as the death-dealing torrents 
sweep through the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. The newspapers and the radio 
have carried to every home the story of 
human suffering and of property de- 
struction. As this is written, the reports 
are slightly more cheering. Little remains 
to be said, except to reiterate the urgent 
call of the American Red Cross for 
money for immediate relief purposes. 
Later, the huge task of rehabilitation of 
the stricken areas will call for united 
action, and the lumber industry will not 
be found wanting. 
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A Glance Behind the 
Scenes As Dead- 


line Nears 


HIS ISSUE of the American Lum- 
7 BERMAN contains first-hand reports 
of the annual conventions of fifteen 
major regional and State associations of 
lumbermen, mainly retailers, though a 
few manufacturers’ bodies also are rep- 
resented. And of course it is hardly nec- 
essary to explain that the generic term 
“lumberman” is synonymous with “build- 
ing material dealer” in this era, which 
has witnessed the evolution of the old- 
style lumber yard into the new-style 
building materials store. Take a look at 
the pictures on front page of the paper 
you are now holding, and be proud that 
you, too, are a lumberman! 

Besides the reports of the fifteen ma- 
jor conventions alluded to, there will be 
found in this issue the stories of a dozen 
—more or less—district and local meet- 
ings of other groups of varying impor- 
tance in the trade. 

We mentioned these as “first-hand” 
reports. That means, as regards the 
larger meetings, that they were person- 
ally “covered” by our own staff men, or 
in a few instances, by paid local report- 
ers; who, so far as such assignments are 
concerned, work exclusively for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. And we are 
no less proud of our carefully selected 








The river belongs to the nation, 
The levee, they say, to the state; 
The government runs navigation, 


Now, here is the problem that’s heaavy— 
Please, which is the right or the wrong?— 
When the water runs over the levee, 
To whom does the riggr belong? 


It’s the government’s river in summer 
When the stage of the water is low, 
But in spring when it gets on a hummer 
And starts o’er the levee to flow; 

When the river gets suddenly dippy 
The state must dig down in its fill 

And push back the old Mississippi 

’ Away from the farm and the mill. 


I know very little of lawing, 
I’ve made little study of courts, 
I’ve done little geeing and hawing 
Through verdicts, opinions, reports; 
Why need there be anything more said 
When the river starts levees to climb? 
If the government owns the aforesaid 
It must own it all of the time. 


Oct. 12, 1912. 








Who Owns the Mississippi? 


The commonwealth, though, pays the freight. 


[First printed in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Reprinted June 4, 1927] 


If the bull you are leading should bellow 
And jump over somebody’s fence, 

There isn’t much doubt you're the fellow 
Expected to bear the expense; 

If it follows a Sunday school teacher 
And chases the maid up a tree, 

You're the owner the same of the creature 
Undoubtedly all will agree. 


If some time should somebody’s chickens 
Get into your garden and dig 

And pull up the plants like the dickens, 
Or somebody’s bull pup or pig, 

The owner thereof cannot blame it 
On you or some party remote; 

The owner thereof can’t disclaim it 
The chick or the pup or the shoat. 


If it’s your Mississippi in dry time, 
It’s yours, Uncle Sam, when it’s wet; 
If it’s your Mississippi in fly time, 
In flood time it’s your river yet. 
There’s no other way you can make it, 
And so, when I give the alarm, 
Come and get your darned river and take it 
Away from my timber and farm! 
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January 80, 1937 


and trained corps of news correspondents, 
scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from Canada to the Gulf, than we are 
of the staff of editors who occupy desks 
in the Chicago offices—or, more often, sit 
behind the steering wheels of the four 
automobiles owned and regularly used by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its job 
of getting the news of the trade. 

The purpose of this little piece is not 
to boast, or even to claim a record for 
printing convention reports, for we have 
in years past many times carried, in a 
single issue, more than thirty such re- 
ports, a number hardly approached by 
any other trade journal that we know of, 
in any field. What we mainly wish to do 
is to point out that while the printing of 
so many convention reports makes it 
necessary to curtail some of the regular 
departments and features of the paper, 
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readers will find in the reports themselves 
ample compensation for any such omis- 
sions. For, in every case, our writers 
have endeavored to catch and record the 
essential things—even if only briefly—for 
of course it is utterly impossible to print 
in the limited space available anything 
like full reports of the addresses deliv- 
ered. The one point that we try most 
to impress upon all news correspondents 
covering conventions is this: ““Remember 
that we print these reports to help our 
readers to increase their business and to 
make bigger profits. Therefore, tell what 
the speakers say about new and improved 
methods of selling, of advertising, of dis- 
playing goods, or of getting anything 
done better, quicker or more economi- 
cally than heretofore.” 

These things are told, necessarily 
briefly, along with essential news and 
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information, in practically every conven- 
tion report printed. A sentence of a 
dozen words may be worth a dozen dol- 
lars to some dealer, who reads it. That’s 
why it pays at least to scan, if not closely 
read, these reports. 

But enough of that, the deadline nears, 
three more convention reports (two of 
them air-mailed) have just been dropped 
on the writer’s desk, along with a wire 
from Bob Kerr, who is covering the 
Southwestern at Kansas City, reading: 
“Will send Wednesday story night air 
mail and hold remainder.” Henry the 
make-up man, in well-inked apron, ap- 
pears at the sanctum door; “Yes, Henry, 
switch the Northwestern to page ump- 
teen; leave room for Northeastern; 
move Mountain States over to Middle 
Atlantic; hold space for Southwestern; 
let’s get going!” 





Grays Harbor Cargo Shipments 
Large in 1936 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 23.—Grays Harbor, 
despite a two-month shipping tie-up, in 1936, 
had its best-lumber export year since 1931. 
The Harbor’s lumber shipments for 1936 totaled 
394,228,775 board feet. The 1931 footage was 
453,646,000 feet. Officials estimated that last 
year’s exports would have easily surpassed the 
1931 figure had shipments followed their normal 
course throughout the year. During the year 
just ended, 347 vessels called for lumber. Only 
one lumber ship sailed during December. Cali- 
fornia was by far the greatest market during 
1936, taking 158,415,884 feet. The Atlantic 
coast took 80,698,865 feet. Japan took 73,428,262 
feet; China, 37,507,520 feet; all Europe, 166,686,- 
866 feet; east coast of South America, 2,755,737 
feet; west coast of South America, 13,570,641 
feet, and the Hawaiian Islands, 1,165,000 feet. 





Speaker Demonstrates New 
Types of Flat Glass 


H. M. Alexander, architectural engineer, re- 
cently gave a scientific description and demon- 
stration of new types of flat glass to several 
hundred persons at a dinner given by the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, affiliate of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, in the Harvard Club, New 
York City. The host was Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., the New Uses and Designs depart- 
ment of which is under the direction of Mr. 
Alexander. Predicting glittering skyscrapers 
with exteriors of plate and structural glass, the 
speaker stated that structural glass is new in 
demand for exterior facing on new buildings, 
and in modernization of out-moded fronts, as 
well as for use in kitchens and bathrooms, and 
for facing and interior trim, 

Asserting that the next five years will see an 
even greater use of structural glass than dur- 
ing the past five years, Mr. Alexander dis- 
played for the first time in public, a glass-faced 
light-weight stone, and explained that the fac- 
ing can be of either heat-treated or tempered 
Vitrolite. He stated that the “Luminous Archi- 
tecture” of the immediate future is possible by 
enameling tempered Tuf-Flex plate glass. 
Through the use of a luminous medium, build- 
ings can be made to “give off” light instead of 
merely reflecting it, and thus achieve better 
night advertising value, greater eye appeal, and 
more vivid designs. 

Aklo is another type of plate glass, the chief 
characteristic of which is an ability to ab- 
sorb infra-red rays. It makes possible porch 
awnings of rich beauty, and offers a distinct ad- 
vantage to stores with refrigerated show win- 
— It absorbs the heat from strong electric 
ights. 


In double glazing, the speaker explained, 
outer panes should be of Aklo, with the inner 
panes of ordinary glass, to obtain most eco- 
nomical results. Such an arrangement provides 
a summer sash, eliminating the use for taking 
down storm sash, especially now that the trend 
is to make double glazing harmonize with the 
exterior architectural lines of the building for 
year-round use. 


Outlook Good—Redwood Pro- 
ducer Prepares for Big Demand 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 23.—Marking 
the most important expansion in the California 
redwood industry since 1933, Leonard C. Ham- 
mond, president of the Hammond Redwood 
Co., here, announced that the pliant built on the 
Eureka (Calif.) side of Humboldt Bay, and for- 
merly operated by Humboldt Redwood Co., 
would resume operations on or about March 1 
as a unit of the Hammond interests. 

A new payroll of approximately $35,000 per 
month will be created with the addition of 300 
men in the mill and increased logging opera- 
tions. 

The Humboldt plant, known commonly as the 
Bayside mill, is on the Eureka channel of Hum- 
boldt Bay, opposite the main Hammond plant 
at Samoa. It was operated formerly by the 
Dessert Co. of Michigan, but has been idle 
since 1932, having been purchased by the Ham- 
mond company in the meantime. 

Mr. Hammond declared that increased pro- 
duction is needed for probable 1937 require- 
ments, particularly in eastern and southern 
States. The rated capacity of the new Ham- 
mond unit is 135,000 feet per 8-hour shift, added 
to the present production at Samoa of 425,000 
feet a day. Despite the maritime strike, all 
eastern and California business is being handled 
by rail shipments without interruption, but a 
great need exists for further production to sup- 
ply the trade and build up stocks. 

The Hammond Redwood Co. also purchased 
six new Diesel-powered crawler-type tractors 
especially designed for logging operations and 
costing approximately $50,000. Railroad facili- 
ties Owned and operated by the company, and 
serving the main mills from the various logging 
operations, will also be improved and extended, 
Immediate construction of an additional log pond 
will be begun at Samoa. 








StryLes change in packaging fruits and vege- 
tables as do styles in women’s clothing, declares 
L. C. Carey of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. He follows the analogy further by say- 
ing that “the quest (in packaging) seems ever 
for maximum attractiveness and allure, of 
streamlining, and of reduced bulk consistent 
with adequate protection.” 





Ship Redwood a Thousand Miles 
by Truck 


Samoa, Cauir., Jan. 23.—Calling upon all 
other forms of transportation during the mari- 
time strike in order to supply the increasing 
demand for California redwood, the Hammond 
Redwood Co. here, recently shipped 17,000 feet 
of siding to the Hays Lumber Co., of Oatman, 
Ariz., by motor truck. It was the largest single 
order of redwood ever shipped interstate by 
motor truck, and was carried more than a 
thousand miles. Oatman is one of the gold min- 
ing centers of northwestern Arizona and is in 
an isolated section, far from railroad facilities. 

While handicapped by the maritime difficul- 
ties, the redwood industry has relied success- 
fully upon rail shipments for all eastern and 
the bulk of California business. Extensive truck 
hauling has aided northern California deliveries, 
particularly in the Sacramento Valley. 





Ontario Stocks Low 


Toronto, ONT., Jan. 23.—Ontario is faced 
with a shortage in seasoned lumber, some grades 
being in especially low supply, building con- 
tractors stated. Ontario carry-over of pine was 
reduced from a normal of 700 million feet to 
300 million feet a couple of years ago, and fur- 
ther to a record low of 80 million feet this year. 





West Coast Lumber Workers 


Prepare New Demands 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 23.—Tentative pro- 
posals for new working agreements, changes in 
working conditions, and wage increases were 
unanimously endorsed by delegates to the Grays- 
Willapa Harbor district council of Sawmill & 
Timber Workers which met here Sunday. They 
will be submitted to the woodworking federa- 
tion convention to be held in Longview on 
Feb. 20, along with similar proposals from other 
councils, to work out, as nearly as possible, a 
uniform agreement throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. The council also approved a tenta- 
tive proposal as to negotiations with employers 
on these subjects. 

The council endorsed legislation beneficial to 
labor, including: A labor disputes act, a six- 
hour day without reduction in basic pay, 
amendment of the present law regarding activi- 
ties of the national guard, revision of the indus- 
trial insurance act to liberalize hospitalization 
and medical aid for the benefit of workers, 
amendment of the present prevailing wage law 
to read “present prevailing union wage,” an act 
to safeguard the payrolls of every worker, 
jurisdiction of the highway patrol returned to 
the highways. 
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HITTING THE HOMEWARD TRAIL| 


Impressions of a Journalistic Pilgrim’s Progress Through 
Parts of Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and Louisiana . . 


By 
A. L. Forp 


As has been noted before in these random notes, one can not fail to be impressed while travel- 
ing through the country with the amount of building that is under way on every hand. Par- 
ticularly noticeable is the number of new farm and country homes that are being built, some 
quite pretentious, others more modest and some quite crude, but all evidencing a revival of 


agriculture and a decided movement “back to the land.” 


In every city, town and hamlet 


building is under way, and there is a constant cry for more houses; both for purchase and for 


rent. 
are busier than they have been for years. 


ORANGE, TEx., Jan. 25.—Back-tracking across the Conti- 
nent, rain, ice, wind, snow, more rain and no sunshine have 


been encountered as this peregrinating editor has made his 
way back from the Pacific Coast to this point—his old home, 
where he served his apprenticeship in the lumber industry, and 
where, later, as editor of the lumber department in a weekly 
newspaper opportunity was offered to meet and know some of 
the finest men the industry has produced, and to become famil- 
iar with the problems and the methods of the pioneers who 
were instrumental in making southern yellow pine known the 
world over. Hemmed in by high water in almost every direc- 
tion and anxiously scanning reports in the daily papers of 
increasing floods to the North, one wonders just how the drive 
back to Chicago is to be negotiated without running into diff- 
culties. One thing is sure, there is no lack of moisture in the 
ground anywhere in this wide expanse of country. For more 
than a month the sun has hid his face, while the rain has 
poured down with little intermission. In many places logging 
camps are mired down and logging superintendents w hose. duty 
it is to keep the hungry saws supplied with raw material have 
“had their work cut out for them,” as the saying goes down 
here. 


FIRST STOP IS IN ARIZONA 


Leaving Southern California, with its great citrus orchards 
still menaced by the continued cold, the first stop was at Wil- 
liams, Ariz., entrance point to the Grand Canyon, visited by 
thousands of tourists annually. Here, transportation was prac- 
tically at a standstill, with five feet of snow on the ground. A 
request for a taxi in which to make a business call developed 
the information that there was no taxi to be had. Tractors 
were at work opening up passage ways for delivery trucks, 
but few automobiles were in evidence. The plant of the Sag- 
inaw & Manistee Lumber Co. is located here, and before a 
cheerful fire in the lobby of the Harvey House, John Bedford, 
general manager, related some of the interesting experiences 
connected with this operation, which has been supplying the 
trade for many years. It produced approximately 33 million 
feet in 1936 and Mr. Bedford expects to cut practically the 
same amount this year. 


NEW TYPE OF LOW-COST HOME 


At Flagstaff, Ariz., through streets piled high on each side 
with banks of snow, a rather exhilarating taxi drive brought 
us to the office of the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., where 
in his attractive office J. C. Dolan, general manager, waxed 
quite enthusiastic in his explanation of a new type of construc- 
tion in which he has become interested, by the use of which 
a substantial, well built, comfortable and attractive all-wood 
5-room house may be built at a cost of not more than $2500. 
This system was invented in California and is becoming quite 
popular. A house just completed in Flagstaff of this type is 
attracting a great deal of attention and already others are being 
arranged for. Mr. Dolan believes that this will go far toward 


As a result of this demand retail lumber and building material dealers everywhere 


t 


solving the problem of building a good home of wood at a price 
within the reach of people with small incomes. There is a great 
deal of home building under way in Arizona and the largest 
part of the 25 million feet annual production of the Arizona 
Lumber & Timber Co. is marketed within the State. 


ALBUQUERQUE ALWAYS INTERESTING 


After Flagstaff, the next stop was at Albuquerque, N. M., 
always an interesting city to visit. One thing, however, that 
always attracts the attention and interest of passengers on all 
the transcontinental trains that pause here in their flight, was 
missing at this time, because the cold had forced indoors the 
picturesque Indians who, wrapped in blankets, are generally 
to be found sitting in the sun around the railroad station, 
offering their handiwork for sale. At Albuquerque, the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN representative was invited to sit in at a 
meeting of the Ninth District of the Western Pine Association. 
S. V. Fullaway, Jr., secretary-manager of the association, had 
come from headquarters in Portland, Ore., to confer with the 
Arizona and New Mexico members. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by District Chairman George E. Breece, with A. F. 
McKinlay as secretary. Reports indicated that all the mills 
were well supplied with orders; the demand in fact being 
greater than could be supplied, with market showing increas- 
ing strength. Mr. Fullaway told of the promotion plans of the 
association and of some of the results already accomplished, 
and matters of particular interest to the members in this dis- 
trict were discussed. After the meeting the members were 
guests of Col. George E. Breece at lunch at the Franciscan 
Hotel. . 


A LEADING NEW MEXICO ENTERPRISE 


From Albuquerque the next “port of call” was Bernalillo, 
N. M., where T. P. Gallagher and his associates are rapidly 
bringing the New Mexico Lumber & Timber Co. to the front 
as one of the leading industrial enterprises of New Mexico. A 
recent addition to this operation is the White Wood Products 
Co., which operated at Bogalusa, La., for many years. Wash 
boards and ironing boards are the principal products of this 
plant, but plans are being completed for turning out a number 
of additional staple articles that are in demand. In order to 
provide homes for the additional employees who have been 


brought to Bernalillo by these enterprises, arrangements were 


just being completed for the erection of 80 comfortable homes. 


TEXAS AND LOUISIANA POINTS VISITED 


Back to Albuquerque, and then off again for Houston, Tex., 
to pick up the “Chevvy” and once more hit the highways. To 
Diboll, Lufkin and Keltys, and back again to Houston in the 
hardest and heaviest rainfall this scribe has ever experienced; 
from Houston to Beaumont, now hailed as the sixth largest 
city in Texas; to Orange, where resumption of rice farming, 
operation of the paper mill, the rice mill, ship yards and car 
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works have brought new life and vigor to the community and 
where business once more is on the up grade; to Lake Charles, 
La., where, despite the fact that his desk was piled high with 
orders and inquiries, W. D. Hoover, sales manager of the 
Powell Lumber Co., had been drawn on a jury in the criminal 
court to try a murder case, with no chance at all to get back 
to his desk for many days, and where other lumbermen, busier 
than they have been for years, were reluctant to appear on the 
streets for fear they might be summoned on a jury panel. 


FINDS BUILDING ACTIVE EVERYWHERE 


Like every other place visited on this long tour, building is 
active in Lake Charles and many new homes are under con- 
struction. Oakdale, La., was the next place on the itinerary, 
but Jupiter Pluvius decreed otherwise. Continued rains had 
flooded the highway to the point where in one section driving 
was a hazardous undertaking, as water was reported to be over 
the running boards of cars that were finding their way through, 
so back to Orange and off in another direction to Wiergate, 
Tex., where is located one of the few remaining plants cutting 
the famous old genuine long leaf yellow pine, the operation of 
the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. The trip up there was made 
in a downpour of rain, part of the time over a road calculated 
to give a nervous person a bad case of the “jitters.” But the 
“Chevvy” came through in fine shape and a trip through the 
plant under the guidance of Superintendent E. C. Lee well 
repaid the discomfort of driving through the heavy rain and 
over the slippery roads. Then back to Orange for the week- 
end and to plan the route back to headquarters in Chicago. As 
this is being written the rain is still falling, the temperature is 
hovering near the freezing point and the sun seems perma- 
nently to have gone into retirement. 


RANDOM NOTES ALONG THE WAY 


A pleasant feature of the writer’s short stay in Albuquerque, 
N. M., was a visit to the offices of the U. S. Forest Service, 
where District Forester Pooler and his assistant are doing a 
fine job of handling the business of the Service in that terri- 
tory. ©. R. Craft, of the Forest Service office, took enough 
time out to place himself and his car at the disposal of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and to pilot this editor on a general 
tour of the city in order that he might see the dozens and 
scores of new homes that are going up in every direction. In 
addition to the many new homes under construction, some im- 
posing new buildings are being added to the plant of the 
University of New Mexico. In the course of this tour visits 
were paid to a number of retail lumber dealers, every one of 
whom was as “busy as a bee.” None of them had any com- 
plaints to make of business and one said: “If my business this 
year is as good as it was in 1936 I will be perfectly satisfied.” 
Albuquerque is an attractive city that always has a peculiar 
appeal for this scribe and is a mecca for many tourists every 
year. 


T. W. Schomburg, of the Continental Tie & Lumber Co., 
Cimarron, N. M., says he and his family find living in a small 
community quite pleasant. Their nearest large town is Raton, 


) forty miles away. At his home in Cimarron Mr. Schomburg 







recently has had built for his young son a quite elaborate play- 
house, constructed of western pine, according to approved de- 
sign, which has attracted much attention. Because the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN receives so many requests for plans for 
playhouses, Mr. Schomburg was requested to send photographs 
and data about this playhouse so that interested readers may 
get the benefit of this information, which will appear in an 
early issue. 


In Houston, Tex., again it was the good fortune of this lum- 
ber editor to be piloted by friends on a tour of the city for 
the especial purpose of seeing the hundreds of new homes 
under construction and to get an idea of the remarkable ad- 
vancement of this, the fastest-growing city in the South. With 
more than 700 new homes now under construction and a year 
of tremendous building activity just passed, it is easy to be- 
lieve that Houston is destined to become in a short time the 
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leading city of the South. With all of this building, there is 
an unsatisfied demand for houses and apartments, and rents 
are advancing. Among the new industries, a great paper mill 
is nearing completion and the American Can Co. has just 
announced plans for erecting a plant there that will employ 
over 500 people and bring many new families to the city. An 
attractive new lumber yard that is rapidly commanding the 
attention of the building public is that of the Gerald Melliff 
Lumber Co. Located in a section of the city where there is 
great building activity, this yard has done a nice business ever 
since it was opened a few months ago. 


It is always interesting to this writer to find young men 
following in the footsteps of their fathers and devoting their 
energies to continuing the business. In Ponderosa, N. M., there 
is a unique western pine operation conducted by six brothers. 
This is the plant of Hughes Bros. Nestling in the foothills, 
logged by trucks, each of the six brothers having a particular 
department of the business to look after, this operation has 
won an enviable reputation for the excellent quality of its 
product. The firm does its logging with its own trucks, oper- 
ating Chevrolets and Diamond Ts. It is a member of the 
Western Pine Association and its product is manufactured 
strictly in accordance with association grades. Hughes Bros. 
also are interested in a successful lumber yard in Albuquerque. 
Joe, one of the brothers, remarked that they read each issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and that their father was a 
constant reader of the journal for forty years. 


Going from Orange to Wiergate, Tex., one passes the great 
plants of the Kirby Lumber Corporation at Kirbyville and 
Bessmay, and that of the Frost Lumber Industries at Jasper. 
The Wier plant is located three miles from Burkeville, the 
birthplace of this writer, and at Jasper, where the Frost plant 
is located, he spent his early boyhood days, secured all the 
education that ever fell to his lot and had his first experience 
on a country newspaper as a typesetter and chronicler of local 
news. Big saw mills were unknown in that section then and it 
was quite an event when a saw mill was built near Jasper, 
operated by water power, and, with the first circular saw ever 
installed in that section, was able to produce 10,000 to 12,000 
feet of lumber daily. Up to that time, the nearest sawmill was 
at Farrsville, this being a “sash saw,” or “mulay saw” also 
operated by water power, usually operated by a crew of one 
man. 


The continued wet weather of the past thirty days has ac- 
centuated the need of mills being prepared to dry lumber 
quickly and under cover. This need for more quickly pre- 
paring lumber for shipment and obviating the necessity of 
carrying such large stocks on the mill yards has resulted in 
giving the dry kiln industry a considerable impetus. Mills that 
have not heretofore had these facilities are installing kilns and 
others are adding substantially to their equipment. At the Wier 
Long Leaf Lumber Co. plant at Wiergate, two new Moore re- 
versible cross-circulation kilns of the latest type are being in- 
stalled, one of them being about ready for operation. An- 
notuncement has just been made that the Kirby Lumber Cor- 
poration will install two additional Moore reversible cross-cir- 
culation kilns at its big plant at Bessmay, where a number of 
substantial improvements are being made, in¢luding additional 
cooling sheds. a 


eo 


The many friends throughout the lumber industry of George 
Henderson, popular head of the Angelina Hardwood Co., of 
Ewing, Tex., will be glad to know that he is making progress 
toward recovery from injuries sustained in an automobile acci- 
dent that almost cost his life. He was badly injured and was 
in a hospital for some time. He has now been removed to his 
home, but his legs will have to remain in a plaster cast for 
some time. King W. Bridges, another well known lumberman 
of Waco, Tex., who was less seriously injured in the same 
accident, has practically recovered and is able to be at his busi- 
ness again. 
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G. B. Sweet, manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. retail yard 
at Longview, Wash. 











Well, 
salmon and the fir. 


here we are on the Columbia River, home of the 


. lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings.” 


The river, since renamed the Columbia, hears a good many 
sounds that were not around when Bryant wrote his poem 
—the snoring motor horns and the singing band saws, for 
instance. But the woods still seem to be continuous, 
despite millions of feet of lumber that goes down stream 
every year. What a river it is! Seven miles wide at the 
mouth, they tell me; the Joe E. Brown of American 
streams. Every now and then a big sawmill shows up on 
the banks, but you have to see these mills near at hand 
to get their size, for they’re dwarfed by the immensity 
of everything around them. The motorist is startled once 
in a while, at least this motorist was, by seeing a distant 
mountain sticking its snowy cap above the tumultuous 
green of the forests. There’s size for you! 


BIG SAWMILLS AND RESETTLEMENT HOUSING 


While we're talking of sawmills and bigness, we may 
as well begin this hitch at Longview, Wash., home of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s great mill. You already know 
more about this mill than we can tell you here. It’s the 
largest in the world, if we remember correctly; an orderly, 
hardworking place; a marvel of efficiency when working 
to full capacity. It was doing a 44-hour week at the time 
of our visit, and it hasn’t been entirely closed down at any 
time during the late and unlamented depression. 


You may have forgotten that Longview is also the home 
of one of the Government’s Resettlement projects, said to 
It consists 


be the most successful of these undertakings. 
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RETAILER 
Rolls the Columbia 


of sixty houses, each with a tract of an acre and a half to 
three acres. G. B. Sweet, manager of the Long-Bell com- 
pany’s Longview retail yard, drove us out to see the proj- 
ect. Mr. Sweet furnished the lumber for these houses. 
He said that the presence of the mill helped to make the 
sale, because it could assure immediate delivery of any 
stock listed on the contract. But it didn’t help in the way 
some sawmills had in an earlier time—the old way of 
making retail sales at wholesale prices. The stock carried 
regular prices. 


The people to whom the houses were sold were picked 
with much care. They had to know something about gar- 
dening and such. They had to be regularly employed, 
earning not less than $75 a month and not more than $100. 
Each household is allowed to keep one cow and 25 
chickens, the idea being that garden, orchard, chickens and 
cow were to provide family food, but that no family was 
to run a commercial garden, dairy or chicken ranch. The 
cash income is to be earned in outside employment. Pay- 
ments extend over a period of 40 years, and the monthly 
payments include all carrying charges, such as interest, 
taxes, insurance and amortization. 


The houses are thoroughly well built, as houses must 
be to carry through so long a liquidation period. They are 
well designed and enough different so that they don’t have 
that dreary, regimented appearance of a mill village. 
Owners are required to keep them well cared for. 
part of the contract, and a failure may result in cancella- 
tion and eviction. Although the new owners moved in 
only last February or March, they have already done a 
surprising lot with the grounds. Your Pacific North- 
westerner seems always to be a flower lover, perhaps be- 
cause nature co-operates so bountifully, so here you see 
clipped lawns and a wealth of flowers. 


Longview had a distinct house shortage, and still has 
one. We were told that more than one hundred families 
are on a kind of waiting list, fully qualified to meet the 
requirements. But the houses were all sold before these 
families were reached. There were rumors that the project 
might be extended to two hundred houses. 


At the time of our visit Mr. Sweet had just sold the 
fencing to inclose the plot; sawn red cedar posts and wire. 


SPREAD OF THE "ACREAGE" IDEA 


G. M. Bartlett, of Builders Material (Inc.), agreed with 
Mr. Sweet that this group of houses had not relieved the 
house shortage. Both yards were making extensive sales 
to private buyers, for new dwellings, remodelling and the 
general run of retail sales. Mr. Bartlett said the acreage 


.idea had caught on among people not included in the 





One of the sixty Resettlement homes, built on tracts of I!/ to 3 
acres, near Longview, Wash. As 100 workers are on the waiting 
list, the project may be extended to 200 houses 
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Houses Built by Uncle Sam-- 

Nature Provides a Bountiful 

Setting of Flowers --Down- 

town Store Helps Get Bills 

Paid--Yards Look Before 
They Load Up 


| The Builders Material (Inc.) yard at Longview, besides Weyerhaeuser 4-square lumber, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


PEA yrange. 


handles paint, hardware and collaterial lines, and offers financing service 


Federal project. These people have gone to the neighbor- 
ing hills and other suitable places and have made homes 
for themselves. Not all are as well planned as the Federal 
project. Some are quite small and simple, but sufficient 
tor the purpose of providing homes at low cost. The 
Realm has seen so many projects of this general character 
that we think this is a permanent idea among home makers. 
It is one that can be as elaborate or as simple as the owner 
wishes; for new developments in water systems, sewage 


| disposal and the like for single-unit houses have reached 
» the point that a family can have a country house with all 
' the comforts of town living. This is especially true where 
) electric lines pass nearby. The idea offers many variations. 
» Afamily of means can have space and quiet; and a family 


that must count costs can save in rent and can produce 


| part of its own food. It’s an idea for the industry to watch 


with care and with co-operative sympathy. 
Builders Material (Inc.) handles and advertises Weyer- 


| haeuser products and the Weyerhaeuser financing plan, but 
' we understand it is a separate organization and not a part 


| of that great corporation. 


The Longview yards handle 
paint and hardware and some other collateral lines, but 


| that is true of practically all western retailers. 


ADJUSTING STOCK AND SERVICE TO COMMUNITY 


The department has had a good many stories, in the 


' course of this western trip, about the expansion of these 


western yards into parallel fields of sales and service. This 


» seems to be the rule out here, at least among well estab- 


| lished companies, and not the exception. 


But the further 


» fact should be added that these dealers don’t let go all 


holds and put in everything they can think of, trusting 
to luck that they’ll be able to make the new lines profitable. 
They try them out with care, or they look over the experi- 
ence of another dealer situated just as they are. If you 


| find a yard carrying pottery or mechanical stokers or hay- 
_ rope or electrical refrigerators, you can put it down at once 
' that a lot of investigation and experimentation preceded 


} the addition of the lines. 
| Miller Lumber Co. has a large and beautifully finished 
| downtown office. 
| made. 


| for five years. 


| She pays them when she’s downtown shopping. 


In Bend, Ore., for example, the 


W. A. Wirtz told us that establishing 
this was one of the most fortunate moves the company had 
One special advantage is the prompt and regular 
payment of bills. The company has had no collector out 
Even in the two-fisted West the lady of 
the house pays the bills, just as she does everywhere else. 
If the 
lumber office is six blocks away from the retail center, 
back behind the freight house, well, she has no business 


| at the freight house. The bill isn’t paid until somebody 








| Varied design, good material and workmanship, and well cared 


for lawns and flower beds add much to the attractiveness of these 
subsistence homesteads at Longview, Wash. 





from the yard goes out and collects. If it’s on the same 
street with the department store and the beauty parlor, 
the lady will drop in on the appointed day and settle. This 
office had an extensive display of spun-glass insulation, a 
new line it is pushing with considerable success. 


Builders Material (Inc.) has a yard in Kelso, Wash., 
which is the next door neighbor of Longview. J. Baker 
told us that the FHA had been of considerable value. Title 
I had done its best work in ’35, but Title II did its stuff 
in ’36. Retailers in this area are interested more or less 
in union labor activities, due in part to the fact, with which 
you are familiar, that sawmill and logging companies have 
been compelled to deal with union demands of late. Mr. 
Baker said that most yard workers belonged to unions, but 
he added that the leaders of the locals were level-headed 
men, not anxious to start strikes. 





Utah Considers Control of Retail Practices 


Sact Lake City, Utan, Jan. 25.—Lumbermen are watching 
the State legislature, which convened last week. Three bills 
that interest them very much seek to curb, if not entirely 
eliminate, unfair trade practices. 


These bills include two patterned after California laws: one 
a Fair Trade Act and the other an Unfair Practices Act— 
measures that prohibit below-cost selling, secret rebates, allow 
manufacturers to fix a minimum retail price, etc. 


The third bill would create a Utah Trade Commission. This 
Commission would be directed by three persons, one of whom 
would act as executive-secretary; the other two would be on 
a part-time basis. The Commission would have wide powers, 
including authority to ferret out violators of the ethics of trade, 
as interpreted by any of the State’s statutes governing business, 
to lay down regulations, and so on. 


The enactment of these three laws is generally regarded. by 
well informed persons as a foregone conclusion. The measures 
have exceptionally powerful backing. 
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Another evidence that the wave of interest in home owning 
in the United States is tremendous, was afforded recently when 
Henry Newman, manager of the Morris (Ill.) yard of the 
I.N.R. Beatty Lumber Co., opened a newly completed house 


for public inspection during three successive days. Morris 
has a population of approximately five thousand five hundred 
people. Practically all of the adults in the town, and several 
hundred from outside, visited the house at some time between 
one and eight p. m. on one of the three days. Slightly over two 
thousand persons were accounted for. Mr. Newman reported 
that great interest was displayed by all of the visitors, as 
evidenced by the numerous questions they asked, and the fact 
that many of them called two or three times. In stating his 
reaction to the success of the venture, Mr. Newman said, “We 
are indeed greatly pleased with the results of this ‘open house,’ 
and feel that it will be of benefit to us for years to come. Our 
people were very much interested, because it was something 
they had never experienced before.” 

The foundation and basement walls are concrete, and the rest 
of the house, with the exception of the plastered walls, is lum- 
ber construction. All of the framing was Weyerhaeuser 4- 
Square lumber. The house, as shown in an accompanying 
photograph, is a Cape Cod type. The siding is 34x10-inch 
red cedar, and the roof is covered with 5/2 red cedar shingles 
laid irregularly. The house and the distinctive picket fence in 
front are painted white, and the shutters are brown. The garage 
is semi-detached with a 4-foot covered passageway between it 
and the house. A storage space over the garage, which may be 
converted into an office or den, connects with one of the up- 
stairs sleeping rooms by means of a door. The house is built 
on a lot 75 feet wide and 250 feet deep, and is 60 feet back of 
the sidewalk line. The flower garden will be in front of the 
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"New American Home" is Cape Cod type, 
sided with cedar painted white, with roof 
of cedar shingles laid irregularly, and shut- 
ters in harmonizing brown, while a neat 
white picket fence will furnish the setting 
for a flower garden in front. Maximum 
light for the openings is provided by 
Curtis Silentite windows, divided in har- 
mony with the design of the home. Co. 
lonial portico and bracket lamp lend char- 
acter. Garage has “up-and-over™ door 





house. The rear of the lot is level for about 60 feet behind the 
house, and then slopes down sharply to the bank of a creek. 
The drive from the street to the garage is gravel. A Colonial 
portico around the main entrance, and a Colonial bracket lamp 
mounted at one side, lend character. 

Each day as the visitors entered they were greeted by Mr. 
Newman, who turned them over to guides. The tour included 
the entire house, and finished in the basement, from which 
point the visitors were conducted outside. Aiding in the work 
of routing individuals and parties through the house were 
representatives of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Wood Conver- 
sion Co., Lowe Bros. Paint Co., Curtis Companies, and Gen- 
eral Electric Co. The first feature that meets the eye on 
entering, is the broad staircase leading to the second floor. A 
large closet is at the right of the stairway. To the left of the 
vestibule is a spacious living room extending the entire depth 
of the house. There are several features of the room which 
are likely to impress one immediately. One of these is the 
presence of eight double electric outlets, providing 16 wall con- 
nections. The only electric lighting fixtures are two Colonial 
brackets on the wall above the fireplace. With these excep- 
tions, light will be provided by floor and table lamps. Radiators 
are concealed in the walls, which together with the ceiling, are 
painted white. Of particular interest is the fact that the entire 
finished floor of the first level is plywood. This is solidly 
carpeted, except in the kitchen and breakfast nook. A double 
window at each end of the room, and two double windows on 
the side, provide ample fenestration. 

Windows in the living room as well as throughout the rest 
of the house are Curtis Silentite. All of the interior trim was 
furnished by Curtis Cos., which also provided kitchen cabinets, 
two corner cabinets in the dining room, and a hanging cabinet 
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in the breakfast room. Ceiling heights on this floor are eight 
feet. To the right of the entrance vestibule is the dining room. 
Natural light is provided by two double windows. A Colonial 
dining room fixture suspended from the ceiling is the only fix- 
ture. There are eight wall plugs. The thermostat is located 
in this room at the side of the arch leading from the entrance 
vestibule. The kitchen is offset slightly from the dining room 
so that kitchen operations are not visible to diners. 

The kitchen, as suggested in the accompanying photographs, 
is thoroughly modern in every respect. General Electric stove, 
refrigerator, waste disposal, garbage disposal, dishwasher and 
electric ironer were installed. A Mono Metal sink was in- 
cluded as a part of the Curtis cabinet layout. The plywood floor 
in both kitchen and breakfast nook was covered with Armstrong 





An out- 


linoleum in a black and white rectangular pattern. 
standing feature of the kitchen was the pleasant and harmonious 
effect achieved with the use of seven different colors of paint, 
which with the black in the linoleum provided eight colors in 
all. The woodwork, except the cabinets which are canary yel- 


low, was painted white. The walls are gray, and the ceiling is 
ivory. There is a narrow red band on the walls just below 
the ceiling line. The lining and shelves of the cabinets are royal 
blue, and the ironing board and the closet in which it is in- 
stalled are brown. Perhaps the bright metallic sheen of the 
sink and the cabinet hardware might be included as a ninth color. 

Walls throughout the house are plaster. The floors of the 
upstairs level are narrow strip oak, with the exception of the 
bathroom, which is Armstrong linoleum. The bathroom walls 
are black Ruberoid tile. The fixtures are by Kohler, and mod- 
ernistic tubular lights flank the medicine cabinet. A master’s 
room and two smaller bedrooms complete the layout of this 
level. In the master’s room there are three large closets, one 





Colorful, this kitchen! Fenestration is by Curtis Silentite windows. 
Plaster ceiling is in ivory, plaster walls in gray, with narrow red 
band below ceiling line. The Curtis cabinets are canary yellow, 
with interiors and shelving in royal blue, while the ironing board 
closet is brown, and all other woodwork is white. Plywood floor 
is covered with Armstrong linoleum having black as part of its 
motif. Gleaming Monel Metal sink and General Electric range 
complete the ensemble 


of which is cedar lined. There are twelve wall plugs in the 
room. All of the walls in the bedrooms are pastel tint plaster 
colors. 

Good natural light is provided in the basement, practically 
all of which can be used as a recreation room, because the G. 
E. oil burner is located under the stairway. Thus, no interfer- 
ence is offered to the use of all of the space. The sidewalls and 
ceiling of the house are insulated with one inch of Balsam 
Wool, and General Electric provided all of the wiring and 
wall plugs. 

The principal feature of the garage, as explained to the visi- 
tors, is the Up-and-Over door, effortless operation of which 
is provided by Frantz garage door hardware. The ceiling and 
interior walls of the garage are lined with Nu-Wood. 


The house was named ‘““New American Home,” and is in the 
moderate price class. During its construction a series of news- 
paper ads was used to build interest in the project, and stimu- 
late a desire to see it when complete. This series was climaxed 
by a full-page announcement of the ‘open house” dates. So 
effective was this “build-up” that three hours before the sched- 





This view of a corner of the kitchen shows the breakfast nook, 
with its hanging cabinet. The effect of this nook, as may be seen 
from the floor plan, is to offset the "operating" part of the 
kitchen from the dining ‘room, so that it is not visible to diners 





uled time for opening, ten visitors were in line at the front 
door. The architect is Louis Gerding, of Ottawa, IIl., and the 
contractors are Class & Harder, of Morris. 


The house was built for Mr. Newman, who has been man- 
ager of the Beatty yard for twenty years. All of the materials, 
including the General Electric equipment, were supplied from 
stock at the yard. In contemplating the new house, Mr. New- 
man saw an opportunity to demonstrate the facilities of his 
yard for supplying a complete home building service. It is 


his conviction and that of knowing observers that he did demon- 
strate in an able manner what the Morris yard of the I.N.R. 
Beatty Lumber Co. can do for anyone interested in building 
a home, and it is inevitable that the demonstration will result 
in a lot of “package home” business for the company. 
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What Is a Board Foot?--Do You Know? 


To laymen and Johnny Q. Public one 
of the deep dark mysteries is the Ameri- 
can system of measuring lumber, with 
particular reference to softwoods. One 
of the questions most frequently received 
by the Forest Products Division, particu- 
larly from people not familiar with the 
system of grading, marking and _tally- 
ing of lumber, and those who have occa- 
sion ta purchase lumber items for home 
repair and construction, is the all-per- 
plexing mystery of lumber measurement. 

The whole matter simmers down to 
“What is a board foot?” According to 
the dictionary, the “board foot” (of lum- 
ber) is the unit of measure equal to the 
contents of a board 1 foot square and 1 
inch thick (144 cubic inches). This 
definition has been used in dictionaries 
and textbooks for countless years. Every 
school-boy, if asked for the definition of 
a “board foot” would, almost without ex- 
ception, repeat the above definition. As- 
suming (incorrectly) that this is the real 


[By Phillips A. Hayward, Chief Forest 
Products Division, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.] 


definition of a “board foot”, the difficult 
point for the average person to compre- 
hend is, “How can a piece of wood 12 
inches square and % inch thick be a 
‘board foot’ when, by all that is high and 
mighty, according to the definition in the 
dictionary, it should be 1 inch thick?” 
The answer to this question lies in the 
history and development of our present 
system of manufacturing and measuring 
softwood lumber. 

In the first place, there are actually 
three “species” of board measure, namely : 
(1) board foot log measurement; (2) 
board foot green lumber measurement ; 
(3) board foot sales measurement. 

The board foot log measurement is 
based upon a theoretical assumption, and 
may be dismissed with the simple state- 
ment that it is an estimate of the quantity 





one, two and four feet wide. 


away. 








The accompanying photograph might be a cubist artist’s conception of 
almost anything, but it really shows the “mill-end” racks in the main yard of 
the Wm. B. Morse Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





Each section contains short lengths of insula- 
tion and other boards cut from larger pieces, which in many yards are thrown 
Here, however, the assorted and neatly displayed pieces are priced 
attractively, and find a ready market. 
not, otherwise be used ; and the only expense involved is that of a few minutes 
of the time of one man to pick up the mill-ends and place them in the racks. 
Contractors are among the largest buyers of the scrap pieces. 


The racks are in sections; 


The space taken by the racks would 








of 1 inch boards (allowing for tapering 
in the log, saw kerf and other types of 
waste and defects that can be expected 
in the sawing of a given log. 

The board foot green lumber measure- 
mént is actually a cubic measure for the 
solid contents of wood and is used only 
in the mill for the measurement of green 
lumber as cut from the log. As soon as 
the lumber seasons, either in the pile or 
in the kiln, shrinkage reduces the actual 
volume and destroys the actuality of this 
unit as a volumetric measure. 

The board foot sales measurement is of 
particular concern in this article since all 
lumber distributed in the United States 
is sold on this unit of measure. 

In the earliest days of lumber manufac- 
ture, practically all lumber cut into boards 
or planks was sold on surface measure. 
A surface area of one square foot was 
considered one board foot, regardless of 
the thickness. Timbers, however, were 
sold on cubic measure. To meet the 
need for a measurement of logs which 
could be related to the amount of lumber 
they would produce, it was necessary to 
adopt a standard thickness for the board 
foot, and it became the practice to con- 
sider one inch of rough lumber as that 
standard for thickness. 


In those early days the sawmill had but 
a single function—that of sawing logs 
into lumber. Lumber was sold in the 
rough, and where a smooth surface was 
desired, planing was done with a hand 
plane by the carpenter “on the job.” The 
board foot was a cubic measure applied 
at the sawmill to the dimensions of rough 
green lumber, and was the equivalent of 
a piece 12 by 12 by one inch. But al- 
though lumber thicker than one inch was 
measured as the product of its surface 
area in square feet by the thickness in 
inches, lumber reworked thinner than one 
inch remained on surface measure. 


After the invention of the mechanical 
planing machine, about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the sawmill man 
hauled the lumber to a planing mill where 
a certain part of the thickness was planed 
off. The wide use and dependence on log 
yield tables dictated continuance of saw- 
ing l-inch, 2-inch, etc. thicknesses. In 
order to obtain smoothly dressed boards 
of uniform size it was found necessary 
to surface them to %-inch scant in thick- 
ness, and from % to %-inch scant in 
width. The resulting odd dimensions of 
the finished piece would have made a re- 
measurement on the basis of cubic con- 
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tent quite impracticable, and as no pur- 
pose would have been served, the planed 
dry lumber was always considered as of 
the same board foot measurement as the 
rough green lumber used in its produc- 
tion. The consumer got as much cover- 
age and found the necessary strength as 
before, and he saved a_ considerable 
amount of hand labor in planing. Al- 
though the lumber as delivered did not 
contain 144 cubic inches to the board 
foot, he received as much as previously 
for a foot, so far as utility was concerned. 

Later, with the cutting-out of timber 
stands to make way for industrial and 
agricultural development near the large 
consuming centers, the migration of lum- 
ber manufacturers to large timber stands 
in distant forest regions, and the develop- 
ment of railroads, it became apparent 
that to ship lumber rough and green to be 
dried and planed down in a distant plan- 
ing mill involved an unnecessary eco- 
nomic waste. As a result, high-powered, 
high-speed planing machines have been 
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developed within recent years as adjuncts 
of the sawmill. 
[This subject will be further discussed 
in a second and final instalment to 
appear in next issue. | 
—_—— 


Dealers of "Magnolia State" 
Cheerful Over Outlook 


Merip1AN, Miss., Jan. 25.—“We fur- 
nish everything that goes into building a 
house, with the exception of the plumb- 
ing,” said F. D. Temple, manager of the 
White Lumber & Supply Co., Meridian, 
“and the only reason we do not furnish 
those fittings is because the plumbers 
want too big a commission. Business is 
excellent—it has been increasing all 
through last year, with the outlook for 
continued increase for 1937. Our record- 
breaking cotton crop, coupled with the 
comparatively small yield of some other 
cotton States, has given Mississippi a 
prosperity such as she has not enjoyed 
for years. One of the results is that 
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new building, for the first time since the 
depression, exceeds repairs and remodel- 
ing. We have three outside men, for I 
think personal solicitation is the best 
means of securing business. Coupled with 
it is constant newspaper advertising. No 
matter how old or well-known your firm 
may be you’ve got to keep reminding 
people that you’re doing business at the 
old stand, and that you have all the ma- 
terials for the construction of the most 
modern of homes.” 

Emphasizing its name, all the com- 
pany’s buildings are white. The big white 
smokestack, with the firm’s name lettered 
upon it vertically in black, can be seen for 
blocks. 

C. W. Kimbrell of the Kimbrell-Ruffer 
Co., Meridian, said that many factors 
contribute to the State’s prosperity. “The 
rural trade is beginning to remodel, and 
even to build, and as ours is essentially 
an agricultural State, when the farmer 
prospers our business prospers.” 

“The best proof we have that business 





Insulation--an “Ace” Line With This Yard 


Upon occasion of a recent visit of an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
to its yard, the worst thing that the offi- 
cers of the Jenkins-Essex Co., at Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky., could say about business 
was that there was so much that they 
couldn’t keep their large sheds stocked 
with lumber and building materials. This 
enterprising firm receives a carload of 
some kind of material nearly every day 
the year around, it was said, but sales 
keep the bins from filling up. Elizabeth- 
town, according to William Essex, vice- 
president, heard only from _ outside 
sources that there was a depression. 
Business in the town of 2,600 people went 
along on almost an even keel during the 
stormy years. 

Like some other lumber dealers, the 
Jenkins-Essex Co. not only sells building 
materials, but has on its payroll craftsmen 





Two coats of white paint applied to the crosspieces; and 
stencils thereon show the dimensions of stock in each bin 


in all lines, who are able to go ahead with 
the construction. The contracting de- 
partment: has been kept especially busy 
during the past six months. Thirty frame 
and brick veneer houses had been erected 
in Elizabethtown and its vicinity up to 
the middle of September, besides a $22,- 
000 grade and high school constructed at 
Buffalo, Ky. A garage is sold with prac- 
tically every house job, it was said. 
Three sets of overhead garage doors were 
sold recently. They were made by the 
National Manufacturing Co. at Sterling, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Essex, and Neff Jenkins, the latter 
being president of the company, are both 
strong advocates of insulation, with the 
result that sales of the material are grow- 
ing continually. Representative and na- 
tionally advertised brands of bat, board 
and reflective insulation are handled. 





These effective display sections help to make sales of the 
products shown, for the Jenkins-Essex Co., Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Many of the new houses which the com- 
pany has built this year have been thor- 
oughly insulated, and the owners are 
pleased with the difference it makes. 

A picture on this page shows one of 
the walls in the Jenkins-Essex office 
which was improved about a year ago. 
The upper sidewalls and the ceiling are 
covered with Masonite, attractively 
beveled and grooved. The ten panels, of 
uniform size, are outlined with chrome 
moldings. Among the items thus dis- 
played are: Philippine mahogany in four 
different finishes; United States Gypsum 
sheetrock in knotty pine and walnut fin- 
ish; presdwood and temprtile by Mason- 
ite, and fir veneer. The wall receives con- 
siderable attention from persons visiting 
the lumber company’s office, and is an 
efficient advertisement and “salesman” 
for the various products shown. 
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is the best in a number of years,” said the 
manager of the Fox Lumber Co., “is the 
fact that we have had to build a new dry 
storage warehouse to take care of our 
stock. We have a sawmill at Waynes- 
boro, Miss., which is running to capacity, 
the product being brought to our Jack- 
son yards—where it is sold out as fast 
as it comes in.” 


Retail Company Adds Home 
Advisory Expert to Staff 


ToLepo, Onto, Jan. 25.—Now better 
prepared than ever before is the Hixon- 
Peterson Lumber Co., this city, to give 
good service to home owners in connec- 
tion with their remodeling and modern- 
izing problems, as well as construction of 
new homes; because this well known 
concern has recently added to its per- 
sonnel Otto H. Lammers, who will be in 
charge of its advisory service in the home 
construction and modernization field. 
Mr. Lammers has broad experience in 
this. field, being thoroughly versed in all 
matters pertaining to the construction and 
modernization of homes, their planning 
and arrangement, financing, use of mod- 
ern building materials, etc. Thus, this 
progressive concern falls into step with 
the present-day trend in retail merchan- 
dising of lumber and building materials ; 
which is, to afford reliable counsel to 
prospective builders as to plans, methods 
and materials. 





Retailers Enlist for ''Better Lum- 
ber and Better Buildings" 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 25.—Last week 
S. R. Stevens, inspector for the Southern 
Pine Association, visited Corpus Christi 
and in company with Jack Wallace, ad- 
vertising promotion manager of the 
Caller-Times, was able to interest five or 
six of the best retail lumber yards in that 
city in putting on an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign on behalf of “better lumber 
and better buildings.” 

The Corpus Christi Lumber & Devel- 
opment Co., L. D. Garrison Lumber Co., 
Mirando Lumber & Supply Co., Pelican 
Lumber Co. and Temple Lumber Co. 
agreed to co-operate in this campaign and 
to put up sufficient money to carry a full- 
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page advertisement in the Caller-Times 
each Sunday for thirteen Sundays, in an 
endeavor to get better lumber used in 
Corpus Christi. 

This is carrying out the plan voted by 
the board of directors of the Southern 
Pine Association some eight months ago 
to furnish free to the retail lumber yards 
mats and advertising literature, together 
with free services of an inspector any 
time his service is required. It is an ex- 
tension of the program put on in Houston 
and Dallas recently, and it is the hope of 
the association that other cities will call 
for this kind of service. 





In Prose or Poetry, Orders Are 
Always Welcome 


Did you ever get an order in poetical 
form? Well, A. D. Wilder of the Flower 
Builders’ Supply Co., Farrel, Pa., re- 
cently received one of that sort. He tells 
us about it, and sends a copy of the order, 
as follows: 


“A few days ago, following a confer- 
ence with a cafe proprietor, one of our 
contractor friends stopped at our office 
and left the enclosed order for delivery 
to the cafe man’s home.” The order 
reads: 


I wish to place an order, 

To make right in your mill. 

It’s a door frame with a border, 

At the bottom, place a sill. 

For a hat we'll use a drip cap, 

And the head must have some teeth; 
Be sure the wood is free from sap, 
Put a neck mould underneath. 

The size must be just two-eight wide 
And six-eight make the length 

To accommodate the new-wed bride 
And have the proper strength. 

I hope you'll do this job up right 
And don’t charge very much, 

The wife and I are very tight, 

So, easy on the touch, 


On the house we're placing shingles; 

This we thought you’d want to know 

So you’d not make any bingles 

And thereby spoil the show. 

Mr. Wilder says further: “So far as 
we know this is the only order ever 
placed with a lumber dealer in verse. 
Perhaps your readers may know of 
others.” 

How about it? 
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An American Lumber- 
man camera caught 
this snapshot of Jay 
Beebe, son of H. D. 
Beebe, of the Ram- 
sey-Beebe Lumber 
Co., Hutchinson, 
Kan., standing beside 
a new truck just pur- 
chased. It was in- 
tended to have a 
platform body built 
locally and added to 
the unit here shown 
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Systematic Handling of Gift 
Pencil Scheme 


When the writer of this little story 
stepped into the office of the L. J. White 
Lumber Co., Hutchinson, Kan., he was 
greeted by the young lady shown by ac- 
companying “candid camera” shot; who, 
believe it or not, was just starting out to 
mail a full-sized armload of circulars 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had 
originated to promote action in prepar- 





Lumber office secretary steps out to mail 
a bunch of home-building circulars 


ing and modernizing homes. The person 
referred to is Mrs. Mildred Brett, secre- 
tary to Sam E. Hostetter, owner and 
manager of the L. J. White Lumber Co. 

This firm uses various methods for cre- 
ating and fostering good will, among 
them being the giving away of pencils 
bearing its name to school children. 
These pencils proved so popular with the 
kids that it was necessary to place some 
restriction upon their distribution. Ac- 
cordingly, a neatly lettered, framed sign 
was hung in the office, reading as fol- 
lows: 

“Pencils given to girls on Thursdays 
after 3:30 p. m.; to boys on Tuesdays 
after 4 p. m.” 

Each child was required to register 
when receiving the pencil, and not more 
than one pencil a month is permitted to 
any child. 





Big, New Millwork Plant Is 
Practically Complete 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 25.—With construction 
of the Currier Lumber Co.’s new $100,000 two- 
story millwork factory at 17507 Van Dyke Ave- 
nue practically completed, placing of wood- 
working machinery on the lower floor levels of 
the main factory building was begun a couple 
of weeks ago. P. J. Currier, the president, re- 
ports that another section, 52 feet wide by 243 
feet deep, is to be added on the north side of 
the recently completed plant, thereby extend- 
ing the building’s frontage on Van Dyke Ave- 
nue to 239 feet. Railway tracks will be ex- 
tended into this part of the plant, providing for 
undercover unloading of all lumber used for 
millwork purposes. 

The total floor area of the new factory will 
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be approximately 90,000 square feet, exclusive 
of space in existing sash, boiler and office build- 
ings. About 200 men will be employed in the 
millwork factory. 

It is planned to equip the plant with all new 
machinery, powered by the very latest high- 
speed all-electric units. The new machinery 
will include six stickers, double surface plan- 
ers, matchers, re-saws etc. 

The new Currier millwork plant, with triple 
the capacity of the former one, is a large sup- 
plier in Detroit and Michigan of sash, doors, 
flooring, windows and interior lumber. In the 
new plant, kiln-dried lumber will be stored 
or manufactured under the uniform temperature 
of one building, it was pointed out, thus assur- 
ing the user of the lumber that the finished prod- 
uct will contain minimum moisture content. A 
single plant will provide heat for the entire 
two-story building. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Nation's Building Permits Show 
Gain of 44 Percent 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 25.—Contrary to 
the usual seasonal movement, the trend of build- 
ing activity showed a rise in December, Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, announces. “The 
value of building permits issued in December 
was 8 percent greater than in November, with 
new residential buildings up 2 percent, new non- 
residential buildings, 33 percent, and additions, 
ee and repairs down 10 percent,” she 
said. 


“As compared with December, 1935, the ag- 
gregate value of all building permits issued last 
month was up by 44 percent. New residential 
building permits showed a gain of 124 percent 
over the year period, while the value of new 
nonresidential buildings gained 1 percent, and 
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the value of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
25 percent. 

“For the calendar year 1936 the aggregate 
value of permits issued for all classes of build- 
ings in cities having a population of 10,000 or 
over amounted to $1,328,714,000, an increase of 
61 percent as compared with the calendar year 
1935. This gain is accounted for by an increase 
of 114 percent in residential buildings, a rise of 
34 percent in new nonresidential buildings, and 
of 31 percent in the value of additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs.” 





INVESTIGATIONS BY the Department of Forests 
and Waters show that the chestnut, which some 
time ago was declared to be approaching ex- 
tinction, is slowly working its way back into 
Penns Woods, Deputy Secretary W. B. Winters 
has announced. 





Building Goes Forward in 
a Tennessee Town 


“TIl bet you would be interested in seeing our theater,” said 
L. T. Stone, proprietor of the L. T. Stone Lumber Co., Cooke- 
ville, Tenn. It’s a ‘big city’ one, all right, even if there are 
only 3,700 people living here.” So Mr. Stone and the writer 
drove over to the Princess Theater, where the lumberman ob- 
tained permission from the manager to show the stranger his 
movie house. The walls and ceiling had a rich, stunning look, 
suggesting studio walls in fine homes. 

The writer learned that the show house, now the pride of the 
town, had walls of ordinary brick before its modernization last 
summer. When it was decided to improve the interior, Insulite 
was selected for its all-around suitability. The material was 
bought in sections four feet wide with varied lengths of six, 
seven and eight feet. Fifteen thousand feet was purchased 
from the Stone lumber yard by the theater owner, and work- 
men skilled with beveling tools were hired by the contractor 
to apply it. The material was bought in white and buff colors, 
and beveled to resemble planking and tile, for harmonious con- 
trast. 


urably improved by the Insulite application. Mr. Stone was 
proud of the job, and expected to make other sales as a result. 

A type of interior finish new to the writer was seen in a new 
nine-room house for which Mr. Stone was supplying materials. 





Residents of the town of Cookeville, Tenn., have reason to be 
age of their theater since its interior was made so handsome 
y modern treatment of walls and ceiling suggested by local 
lumber dealer 





The acoustics of the 60x100 foot theater also was immeas- 





This is one of the many fine houses built recently in Cookeville, 
Tenn., where healthy building activity is under way, fostered by 
local lumber and material dealers 


Instead of lath and plaster or a wallboard for the walls and 
ceilings, ceiling board three-eighths of an inch thick was ap- 
plied. An ordinary type of brown domestic canvas that sells 
for about five cents a yard was tacked securely over this wall, 
and wallpaper was to be applied over it. 

Another method which is used in Cookeville is to apply a 
40-pound deadening felt over the ceiling board, instead of 
canvas. The covering is attached to the walls with a paste in 
which a portion of powdered glue is mixed, so no tacks are 
necessary. Papering can, then, be done over the felt. This 
practice is regarded as very satisfactory, as the felt has some 
insulating value. 

Driving through the residential section of Cookeville, the 
reporter was surprised to see the number of new houses being 
erected. He mentioned to Mr. Stone that it was unusual to 
find so many residences in the $5,000 to $7,500 class under way 
in a town of the size of this one. “Folks are home-conscious 
here,” he explained. “As soon as a couple get married, they 
start making their own rough sketches for a house. We give 
them all the advice we can; and when they are in position to 
go ahead they are pretty sure to come to our yard.” aaa 

At least 75 percent of the money going into construction in 
Cookeville is coming from banks or lending institutions co- 
operating with the FHA, according to Mr. Stone. His yard 
was supplying all material for’ five new houses, and sash and 
doors for a $20,000 office building which three doctors were 
putting up. The latter job was let by bids with the various 
supply yards getting a portion of the whole sale. The structure 
is 50x61 feet, two stories high, and contains twenty-five office 
rooms, and a store room on the first floor. Rockwood insula- 
tion was used. : 
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January 30, 1937 


Giving Consumer More House Value for Dollar; 
Giving Retailer Profitable Control of Sales 


Nearly 600 building material dealers from 
the Midwest and western States left the Palmer 
House, Chicago, the night of Jan. 15, with 
keener enthusiasm than they have felt in many 
years, or perhaps ever before, for an ambitious 
program of selling to the consumer. Through- 
out the day and evening they had listened to 
inspirational and practical addresses on mod- 
ern merchandising methods, by officials of 
Johns-Manville, that were thought-provoking. 
It was the general feeling of these retailers that 
the things they learned during the day will 
benefit them not only during the coming months, 
but for many years. 

The Jan. 15 session formed the climax for the 
three previous days of meetings for J-M sales- 
men, during which P. A. Andrews, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of building materials, and his 
corps of staff assistants, told of the company’s 
forecasts and its campaign for the ensuing five 
months. The final day’s program, during which 





LEWIS H. BROWN, 
New York City; 
President of 
Johns-Manville 


V-Pres. 


dealers and manufacturer’s representatives sat 
down together and discussed common problems, 
is believed to have been an innovation, and it 
was devoted to detailing a complete plan de- 
signed to assist retailers take part in an inten- 
sive 1937 campaign of selling. It was said that 
$250,000 had been spent by Johns-Manville to 
formulate data which will assist merchandisers 
in making sales. But the attentive interest 
shown the speakers, and the wholehearted ap- 
plause that followed each address, were proof 
that the seed had been sown on a fertile field 
and that the progressive manufacturer would 
harvest his reward in increased sales. 

In a brief welcoming address during the 
morning, Mr. Andrews said that it was the 
hope of his company to present during the day 
plans that are proving a success in developing 
consumer sales in other parts of the country. 
He referred to the Guild Plan sponsored by 
Johns-Manville and referred to it as a system 
of controlling sales. He said that the plan was 


workable not for just 1937 alone, but is good 
for all the future. 


Trained Sales Personnel Needed 
The speaker declared that the building ma- 
terial dealer of the future would be successful 
only if he equipped himself with a progressive, 
trained, alert sales personnel. 


He urged the re- 





P. A. ANDREWS, 
New York City; 


building materials 


tailers to organize their businesses and stocks 
so as to be able to satisfy the desires of 
every consumer. The co-operation of the J-M 
organization was pledged to dealers who do 
their part. 

H. M. Shackelford, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising manager for three years previous to 
his recent election as a vice president of the 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, presented a 
history of what was behind the launching of 
the Guild Plan, and reviewed how Johns-Man- 
ville, with the rest of the industry, had fought 
its way back toward recovery. This presenta- 
tion was made with talking movies, and with a 
dramatized skit by a capable cast of men. 

Mr. Shackelford’s interesting review was fol- 
lowed by a talk by A. A. Hood, manager of the 
J-M Housing Guild Division, who took as his 
subject, “The Necessity for a Consumer Sell- 
ing System and Personnel Training.” He pre- 
sented to the dealers and salesmen a compre- 





H. M. SHACKELFORD 


V-Pres. J-M Sales 
Corp. 


hensive picture of the J-M Housing Guild Plan 
for consumer selling, which he described as a 
method by which building material dealers may, 
through the organization of local housing 
guilds, co-ordinate all local factors in the 
building industry into units represented by 
trained salesmen who will merchandise all 
building industry products and services. As 
a major feature of this program Johns-Man- 
ville this year is conducting eight schools, in 
all parts of the United States, where dealer 
salesmen, sales management heads, and other 
dealer personnel may secure the training nec- 
essary for efficient sales campaigns. Control 
of sales by the dealer in order that a fair profit 
of 10 percent may be assured on the entire line 
of materials he handles was voiced as the key- 
note of a Housing Guild Plan. Johns-Manville 
does not charge for the Guild school courses. 
Among the many interesting subjects which 
Mr. Hood discussed, presentation of some of his 
points being enlivened with placards, was the 
economics of winter selling. Mr. Hood de- 
clared that 55 percent of the material sold out 
of a building material yard went into the in- 
terior of houses; and, therefore, sales could be 
made as well in the cold months as in spring 
and summer. He urged his listeners to capital- 
ize upon this knowledge during the remaining 








of sales 


winter weeks in selling remodeling jobs to 
property owners. 

Following Mr. Hood to the speakers’ plat- 
form was J. L. Wood, general credit manager 
of Johns-Manville, who discussed the “Financing 
of Consumer Sales in the Building Materials 
Industry.” Mr, Wood’s valuable facts were 
interspersed with humorous asides which made 
his entire speech a most enjoyable one. The 
speaker said that people in all walks of life, 
from the poor to the rich, had taken advantage 
of the monthly payment plan under Title I of 
the NHA. Mr. Wood said that in case Title I 
is not renewed upon its expiration April 1, 1937, 
Johns-Manville is ready to continue installment 
payment selling in the building industry. His 
report that J-M has a new deferred payment 
plan especially for farmers whereby dealers can 
sell to the rural trade bills of material from 
$100 up to the individual’s credit limit, for a 
time extending from five months to one year, 





L. R. HOFF, ARTHUR A. HOOD, 
New York City; New York City; New York City; 
in charge V-Pres. in charge Mer. Housing Guild 


Division 


was greeted with applause. He promised that 
further information upon this subject would be 
forthcoming from the Johns-Manville headquar- 
ters very shortly. Mr. Wood also urged the 
retailers to get their teeth into the moderniza- 
tion market during the winter months. He 
stressed that the opportunity for remodeling 
sales is open the year around, whereas there is 
some slackening of new building during the 
severe months of winter. 

Taking up a new topic, Mr. Wood urged his 
hearers not to “hide their light under a bushel” 
but to hammer away at publicity in every pos- 
sible way. He urged them in their respective 
communities to shout to the four winds that 
they are the local headquarters for the build- 
ing industry. Newspaper advertising, exhibits 
at county fairs, at school entertainments and 
other focal points were cited as suitable ways 
in which to make this known. 


Present a Two-Act Play 


An entertaining highlight on the forenoon 
calendar was the presentation of a two-act play 
entitled, “Guilding the Building,” which was 
written and produced by Mr. Wood, who also 
carried two roles in the mighty drama! The 
playlet dealt with a lumber yard operated by 
its owner in the same way for forty years, and 
on the brink of folding up due to outworn 
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January 30, 1937 


Newspaper Advertising, Consumer Book- 
lets, Trained Personnel and Financing Are 
Advocated as Necessary to Efficient Year- 
‘round Selling of Both New Buildings and 
Modernization to City and Farm Dwellers 


methods and taking poor credit risks. The 
second act was timed five years later, in 1937, 
with the owner’s young son in active manage- 
ment. As may be guessed, the lumber office was 
now a model of sparkling appeal and efficiency, 
business was coming in bushels, and the whole 
transformation was credited to the yard’s op- 
eration on the Guild basis. 


Retailing Gems Given 


The talk that was made by Mr. Shackelford 
after the noon luncheon was packed with nug- 
gets of retailing wisdom. Talking extempo- 
raneously, this former Broadway actor who 
entered big business, talked to the 600 dealers 
like a brother. He did not use the pronoun 
“you” but “we” in discussing the shortcomings 
of the entire building materials industry during 
the worldwide depression. 

“We are in an industry which is the bulwark 
of American society,” Mr. Shackelford began. 
“In the pre-depression era, we were a group 
that could sit back and live on the fat of the 
land. That day is gone. It took a depression 
to wake us up! During those lean years, we 
all grew as much in business acumen as we 
ordinarily would have in a decade or longer. 
It pulled the best out of all of us, and tossed 





Evolution of Retailing Is Point of This Play- 

let That Contrasts Old-Time Lumber Yard 

Methods With Modern Building Material 
Merchandising 





the laxity in our merchandising out the window. 
Now, we must capitalize on what we have 
learned.” 

The speaker’s fine and earnest voice filled the 
large auditorium. He told his audience that 
everyone connected with the building materials 
field must become a true merchant. The in- 
dustry is going through an educational period 
that is a new experience, but one which should 
be taken seriously by dealers who wish to 
survive in a race which has become highly 
competitive and will grow more so in the 
future. Mr. Shackelford declared that the 
opportunity for the building materials man is 
beyond all conception, for in the past it has 
never been thoroughly explored. He predicted 
that the present setup of the industry would 
not be recognized in 1942. “Although I can 
not foretell what those changes will be,” he 
stated, “they will come.” 


Dealer Manual Is Reviewed 


The carefully authored manual for 1937 pre- 
pared ‘by Johns-Manville and presenting to 
retailers a constructive program to help them 
capitalize on the revival of trade was discussed 
by Mr. Shackelford. One of the opening pages 
lists three things which J-M says a dealer 
must do to increase his sales volume for a 
satisfactory profit this year. They are: 

1. Control the selling price of materials by 
organizing the local industry so that 
completed jobs may be sold the con- 
sumer. 

2. Train your sales manager and salesmen 
in the principles of consumer selling. 

3. Equip yourself with the right selling 
tools for this job. 

Two of the most important problems facing 
dealers reviewed by Mr. Shackelford were: 
How to increase the number of new houses 
built in their communities, and how retailers 
can get a fair share of the business at a reason- 
able profit. He stated that J-M’s program of 
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constructing triple-insulated residences in 
various parts of the nation to show people the 
values they can get in a home is a partial 
answer. Last year over 500,000 persons visited 
triple-insulated houses in fifty-seven locations, 
and as a result thousands of active prospects 
and thousands of dollars in new business were 
developed for Johns-Manville dealers. The 
1937. triple-insulated house program will be even 
more valuable, it was said, for the company has 
increased its advertising and promotional sup- 
port, delays are eliminated through the simplifi- 
cation of requirements, and contractors can put 
the program into immediate operation. In con- 


nection with the first point, it was announced 
that 600-line advertisements will be placed in 
local newspapers in support of the model triple- 
insulated dwellings. 


New Selling Helps Ready 


On the subject of triple-insulation, a new 
consumer booklet dealing with this topic as ap- 

















plied to new building, with pictures and costs 
of numerous homes so constructed is ready for 
retailers. Other sales tools for the coming 
year include: A “build-your-own” newspaper 
advertisement service for dealers, window dis- 
play aids, direct mail pieces, a new edition of 
the popular pamphlet on remodeling entitled, 
“101 Practical Suggestions for Home Improve- 
ments,” and more national magazine advertising. 
An enjoyable hour was spent by the dealers 
when the new J-M’ talking film was offered. 
“The House That Ann Built” is a feature pro- 
duced for exhibition by dealers, architects and 
contractors before consumer audiences, and 
shows prospects the newest ideas on home im- 
provements and new construction. The picture 
was written and directed by Luther Reed, and 
has an engaging plot dealing with the renovating 
of a tumbledown old house into a luxurious 
residence for an outlay of $3,500 for various 
J-M products inside and out. Oh, yes, the 
picture has a bit of romance running through 
it, too! It is expected that the feature will be 
one of the most important cogs in the promo- 
tional assistance offered retailers by the com- 
pany. 
During his afternoon address, Mr. Shackel- 
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PLAYLET Emphasizes 
Points to Retailers 


TALKIE to Carry Story 


to Consumer 
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ford illustrated a point on the value of follow- 
ing up inquiries with a “family tree” chart 
prepared from actual files in the offices of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. At the 
top of this chart was an inquiry which was 
properly taken care of by the Hines organiza- 
tion. The individual who had made it was so 
well pleased that he told of his experience to 
a friend, who in turn told an architect, who told 
a client, and so on, and on. When the “snow- 
ball” finally stopped, it was found that the 
business received by the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co. totaled $37,500, which was several times 
more than the first order, 


President Calls Dealers "Partners" 


Dealers and salesmen were guests at a ban- 
quet in the evening, over which Mr. Andrews 
presided as toastmaster. Preliminary to the 
speeches new members in the Winners’ Club, 
sponsored by Johns-Manville, were introduced. 
With the presentation of a watch to the newest 





member of the J-M Quarter-Century Club, it 
was stated that the group now contains 228 
men who have been with the company for at 
least twenty-five years. Thirty-five more will 
become eligible during the current year. 

Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., gave the main address of the 
evening. He remarked on the significance of 
the meeting at which dealers and distributors 
of his firm’s products had been welcomed into 
the concern’s intimate family group. As a 
result, Mr. Brown referred to the men as his 
partners in business rather than guests. 


Midwest Is Valuable Market 


The Midwest, where most of the dealers 
present operate, was termed one of the greatest 
potential markets in the nation for sales of 
building materials. The fact that it also con- 
tains great industrial centers gives retailers 
promise of almost unlimited possibilities, the 
speaker said. Mr. Brown commented on the 
improved status of the average farmer which 
makes him again a consumer of goods. In 
1933, the value of farms in the United States 
was about thirty-six billion dollars, but is now 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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BARNS Are on 1937 Building Program 


Material Dealers in Tobac- 
co States Are Here Given 
Latest Advice on Special 
Type of Structure--Green 
Crop Needs Thorough 
Ventilation for Proper 


Curing -- Old Barns Can 
Be Improved 


A representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN touring Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee discovered that tobacco growers 
were building many new barns in which 
to cure their crops, and that the construc- 
tion activity was likely to continue 
through the next several years. Being a 
Northerner and knowing nothing about 
tobacco barn architecture, but seeing in 
the building program possibilities for 
lumber dealers in tobacco-growing terri- 
tories to substantially increase their sales 
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This tobacco barn incorporates the ridge ventilator and the vertical side doors to 
properly air-cure the burley crop inside for market 


by being able to lay before prospects 
plans of structures recommended by au- 
thorities, the writer sought the co-opera- 
tion of Prof. James B. Kelley, of the agri- 
cultural engineering department of the 
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This large barn in Caldwell County, Kentucky, is the curing place for dark tobacco. 
It has bottom inlets and a ridge ventilator 


University of Kentucky, Lexington, for 
information to aid him to present a com- 
prehensive, helpful story. 


Successful curing depends largely 
upon the construction and location of the 
tobacco barn, it was learned. In erecting 
a new barn or improving an old one, the 
important things to be accomplished are, 
to build it as nearly air-tight as possible 
and. to provide good ventilation. Re- 
garding the location, it may be said that 
the site should be thoroughly drained 
and far enough from other structures to 
allow free access of air. The type of to- 
bacco produced is, also, a determining 
factor in the amount of ventilation re- 
quired. A barn designed for air-cured 
tobacco needs more ventilation than one 
which will be used for fire-curing a crop. 
It is considered advisable to locate an air- 
curing structure on a ridge or hill in the 
open, whereas, a fire-curing barn should 
be in a grove of trees or sheltered valley. 

Circulating air is important in curing 
a crop, and a new barn should be so built 
as to permit rapid changing of air when 





BILL OF MATERIAL FOR PLAN SHOWN HERE 


QUANTITY SIZE DESCRIPTION QUANTITY SIZE 
Cement for concrete piers (or use 12 pr. 
42 sacks 28-8x4 locust mud blocks) 12 pr. 
3 cu. yds. Sand for concrete piers 96 ft. 3 -inch 
6 cu. yds. Gravel or crushed rock for concrete piers 850 ft. 
16 4x6x12-0 Sills (or use 384 ft. of 2x6) 2 sets 
Inside posts (or use 56-2x8x18-0 and 
14 8x8x28-0 56-2x8x10-0) 
44 me tt SP Outside posts (or use 56-2x6x20-0) -) 
2 x8x12- Top wall plates 
24 2x8x12-0 Purlins IDGE VenTuaror DETAIL 
78 2x6x16-0 Rafters 
78 2x6x10-0 Rafters 
76 2x6x18 Rafter splices 
24 2x8x4-0 Purlin braces 
14 2x8x18-0 Center braces 
24 2x8x12-0 Outside wall braces 
96 2x8x12-0 Tier rail supports 
90 2x8x16-0 Tier rail supports 
336 3x4x12-0 Tier rails 
64 2x6x12-0 Nailing strips 
12 1x10x16-0 Bottom side ventilator boards 
9 2x10x12-0 Ridge ventilator false rafters 
1 2x10x6-0 Ridge ventilator false rafters , 
3 2x4x12-0 Ridge ventilator supporting blocks Strap hinges 
12 1x10x12-0 Ridge ventilator doors 6 
5 1x6x12-0 Ridge ventilator ties r 
Soe 1x4x12-0 —— ventilator eed eek , , 
5000 sq. ft 1x8 soxing to cover walls (including doors : 
9000 lin. ft. Stripping for wall cracks Original rafter 
4100 sq. ft. Roof sheathing to cover this area 
4100 sq. ft. Roofing to cover this area ; _— 
60 pr. 6-inch Strap hinges for vertical side vents 
18 pr. 6-inch Strap hinges for bottom side vents 
18 pr. 4-inch Strap hinges for ridge vents 


DESCRIPTION 
Sash cord pulleys for ridge vents 
Screw eyes or eye bolts for ridge vents 
Rope for ridge ventilator 
Wire for ridge ventilator 
Hardware for sliding doors 
Nails—depends on type of construction 





This drawing shows how a ridge vent is constructed 
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needed. Water content of tobacco is 
from 75 to 90 percent of the green weight, 
and, since the leaves are put in the barn 
soon after cutting, the water must start to 
evaporate from the leaf surfaces as soon 
as the crop is hung inside. Regulating 
the rate of drying is important, for, if it is 
dried too rapidly, it is killed prematurely, 
and when the curing stops the color of 
the leaf remains green. ‘loo slow drying 
lets the curing process go too far, and 
the tobacco either turns a dark red color, 
or may become houseburned. The hu- 
midity of the air and its rate of movement 
through the barn should govern the rate 
of drying. 

Many plans have been devised for ven- 
tilating tobacco barns, but few have been 
satisfactory under all conditions. The 
type which makes use of a hinged vertical 
shutter, shown in a picture accompanying 
this story, about ten or twelve inches 
wide is one of the oldest and most gen- 
erally used in Kentucky. However, it 
is ettective only when the air outside the 
barn is moving sufficiently to cause some 
circulation inside. When the weather is 
hot and sultry with little air movement, 
the shutter-type of barn is ineffective. 

The round, metal, roof ventilators which 
are seen quite frequently on the ridges of 
barns improve curing conditions when 
used with the side-door or vertical venti- 
lators just discussed. The number of the 
ventilators installed and the size of the 
openings governs the usefulness of this 
type. Most commonly used are the 16-, 
and 20-inch size, with the respective open- 
ings provided being 1.3 and 2.2 square 
feet. Only one circular ventilator is 
usually used to each vent of twelve feet, 
and the amount of ventilation provided is 
inadequate unless natural conditions are 
favorable for curing. 


RIDGE AND GROUND VENTS 
MOST SATISFACTORY 


After citing two types of ventilators 
used on tobacco barns and pointing out 
weaknesses of each, the reader naturally 
wants to know what is recommended. 
Experience has proved that satisfactory 
ventilation for various types of tobacco, 
suitable for all barns, is provided by the 
ridge ventilator supplemented by _hori- 
zontal ground ventilators. When the 
building is for air-cured tobaccos, it is 
advisable to provide the vertical side- 
door vents, also, but when it is for fire- 
cured leaves, the vertical ventilators are 
not recommended. 

The ridge ventilator is just coming into 
more frequent use. Up to two or three 
years ago comparatively few barns had 
any provision for controlled ventilation 
in the roof. Now, by using full-length 
ridge ventilators and the horizontal doors 
along the entire length of the sides near 
the ground, many growers are able to 
cure their crops successfully. The opin- 
ion is stated in Circular No. 279 pub- 
lished by the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Kentucky that “the 
ridge ventilator is undoubtedly the best 


type of top ventilator so far designed, for 
providing the proper curing conditions in 
all tobacco barns.” The bulletin continues 
by saying that the vent on a ridge pro- 
vides a continuous outlet at the peak of 
the roof, and, when used with horizontal 
ground ventilators, permits the satisfac- 
tory control of air condition and move- 
ment. The advantages of the ridge vent 
are three-fold: simple to construct, easy 
to operate, and, when properly con- 
structed, provides sufficient opening for 
thorough ventilation. 


PRESENT BARNS CAN BE 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Up to this point, we have considered 
only the way in which a new tobacco 
barn should be constructed to take care 
of the all-important air-circulation prob- 
lem. Lumber dealers in the tobacco pro- 
ducing sections of the United States 
should not forget that a grower with a 
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good barn, while not in the market for a 
new one, can be sold a sizable bill of ma- 
terials to transform his present structure 
into a good drying plant, providing that 
the retailer can offer intelligent advice on 
the matter. Detailed instruction for 
building a ridge ventilator on a barn, for 
installing horizontal inlet ventilator doors, 
and for putting in vertical vents for air- 
cured tobacco is contained in the Ken- 
tucky extension circular No. 279 referred 
to above. 

Accompanying this story are reduced 
reproductions of blueprints of a well 
ventilated tobacco barn such as the burley 
tobacco structure shown in a picture. A 
section of a ridge ventilator is sketched 
in a detail drawing. The bill of materials 
for this barn, measuring 40x72 feet, as 
prepared by the University of Kentucky 
is also listed. The structure has six 
bents, and its capacity is about one acre 
per bent. 


Ridge Ventilator 
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A cut-away view of a properly ventilated tobacco barn as built today 





Commercial Standard for 
Fir Plywood 


A second edition of the booklet Douglas Fir 
Plywood (Domestic Grades), Commercial 
Standard CS45-36, containing the recommenda- 
tions of the Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion, made effective Nov. 1, 1936, has just been 
issued by the Bureau of Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. This revised standard 
covers Douglas fir plywood, defined as “a 
laminated board for paneling, sheathing, con- 
crete forms, cabinet work and industrial uses.” 
In addition there are included grade specifica- 
tions for door panels, standard sizes, ‘size tol- 
erances, reinspection rules, and a glossary of 
terms. The booklet may be obtained from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 5 cents. 


Sells 5 Million Feet Timber 


KauispELL, Mont., Jan. 23.—A_ total of 
5,890,000 board feet of western larch, yellow 
pine, fir and spruce has been sold to the Kalis- 
pell Lumber Co. and Glen Walter, independent 
logger, E. A. Anderson, supervisor of the State 
forestry department, announced last week. The 
lumber company’s purchase was 4,665,000 board 
feet of larch and fir, and 120,000 board feet of 
yellow pine in the Bowser lake district, 14 
miles northwest of here. Glen Walter secured 





stumpage of 1,045,000 board feet of fir and 
larch, and 60,000 board feet of yellow pine 
and spruce, located in the McMannamy draw 
area, about 10 miles northwest-of here. Prices 
were $1.50 a thousand for the larch and fir, 
and $3 on pine and spruce. Mr. Walter plans 
to begin operations immediately, while the lum- 
ber firm will not start cutting until spring, 





To Form Builders’ Exchange— 


Boost Home Project 


Ext Paso, Tex., Jan. 25.—Local lumber and 
building materials dealers will meet here Feb. 9 
to discuss plans for reorganizing the Builders’ 
Exchange. There had been an exchange here 
about ten years ago. Backed by the local 
Chamber of Commerce and several individuals 
in building supply fields, the program contem- 
plates a central location in which there will be 
a permanent display of all materials and sup- 
plies which go into the making of a home. 
Those sponsoring the project believe that it 
would not only be of great value to prosper- 
tive home builders, but might have influence on 
those who perhaps had never thought much 
about owning their own homes. 





Sor EXCEEDING the combined extent of IIli- 
nois, Connecticut and Massachusetts has been 
lost through erosion. This is equivalent to 
220,000 farms of 160 acres each. 
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YEAR---MAKE THE BEST OF IT” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 25.—With a final registra- 
tion of 3,787, breaking all records by a wide 
margin, the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation on Jan. 21 completed its 47th annual con- 
vention. “This is Your Year,” announced a 
huge banner on the stage of the Municipal Au- 
ditorium, “Let’s make the best of it.’ The ex- 
hibits on the lower floor, including the much 
visited model lumber store designed by the as- 
sociation architectural department, were un- 
usual even for this famous association where 
the exhibits always make up an exposition cov- 
ering the entire building industry. And the 
convention sessions were run off exactly on 
schedule, with Secretary Ormie Lance’s usual 
suavity and skill. 


Past Presidents Are Honored 


The feature of the opening session was an Ap- 
preciation Ceremony, honoring past presidents. 
There have been 29 presidents of the associa- 
tion, of whom 13 are still living. Seven were 
present, including the first one elected in the 
long line; Albert A. Moore, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa. The other six were: Charles H. Ross, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Frank J. Ward, Clinton, 
Iowa; Harry T. Alsop, Fargo, N. D.; Warren 
Richardson, Clarinda, lowa; Henry Westerman, 
Montgomery, Minn.; and Otto Bauer, Mandan, 
N. D. Secretary Lance read the entire list of 
29, commenting briefly upon the services of 
each. He presented to each one present a 
bronze plaque, bearing recipient’s name and the 
insignia that has been chosen to symbolize 
service in the presidency. 


President's Opening Address 


In his official address as president of the as- 
sociation, Roger S. Finkbine, of Des Moines, 
stated that all business men know the use and 
the necessity of delegating duties. The dealers 
of this region have delegated certain important 
tasks to the association. One of these is the 
matter of keeping watch on legislation. Each 
of the four States has its legislative committee, 
analyzing bills introduced in the legislature. 
Through the National association, of which the 
Northwestern is the largest supporting unit, 
watch is kept over federal legislation; a highly 
important duty. Taxation has become a tre- 
mendous problem; and early in 1936 the associ- 
ation began a tax service department, free to 
members, which keeps up on all the technical 
aspects of this complex field and aids members 
with information about making returns. The 
traffic department finds its always important 
duties increased by the growing volume of truck 
transportation. This department attended more 
than 100 hearings during the year and returned 
to members more than $26,000 for overcharges, 
loss and damage claims. For this service it 
made no charge. 


Architectural Service Rendered 


The architectural service was responsible for 
the sale of more than $1,000,000 worth of lum- 
ber and building materials during the year. The 
association has continued its important work of 
education in proper distribution and is gratified 
over the increasing number of manufacturers 
and wholesalers who are aiding in this program 
of orderly and ethical sales. In short, the asso- 
ciation is the tool of the associated lumbermen 
in keeping their services not only abreast but 
ahead of industrial development. This is neces- 
sary if the industry is to give ‘a proper answer 
to the question -now being asked it: “Can deal- 
ers transform themselves quickly from rather 
prosaic sellers of building materials into mer- 
chants?” The automotive industry is highly 
competitive ; and yet it is united in the purpose 
of selling more automobiles to the public. This 


points the way to what can and must be done 
in the lumber industry; and the association is 
the agency for pointing the way. 

Secretary Lance announced that he would 
make no formal report. He used the time as- 
signed to this subject to introduce visiting sec- 
retaries and officials from other associations. 


Tells of Housing Experiment 


Geo. W. LaPointe, Jr., of Menomonie, Wis., 
spoke briefly about the work of the National as- 
sociation, mentioning especially the experiment 
undertaken in co-operation with the FHA to 
prove that houses could be built of locally avail- 
able materials by local mechanics for the low- 
income class of Americans. This experiment 
proved its point; and lumbermen now have the 
definite assignment to make possible these low- 
cost houses. It will be done by someone, and the 
lumberman can and should do it. 

Secretary Lance then introduced several. of 
his assistants who described briefly the services 
of their several de- 
partments. The Sec- 
retary called attention 
to the exhibit of the 
U. S. Employment 
Service, at the rear of 
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Jonesboro, Ark.; 
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the auditorium. This 
service is not a relief 
agency. Its function 
is to find employees 
for jobs and jobs for 
employees. It has de- 
veloped skill in determining qualifications, and 
it functions as a clearance system within and 
among States. 


Dealer's Talk Packed With Good Points 


Charles Stuck, Jonesboro (Ark.) retailer, 
delivered an inspirational address on the sub- 
ject, “Where Are We Headed?” Mr. Stuck 
began with the subject of distribution and stated 
that he had heard of unethical manufacturers 
but could hardly remember having encountered 
one. Perhaps they have stories to tell of re- 
tailers who from inertia refused even to con- 
sider the new products brought out. It can 
hardly seem strange if such manufacturers at 
times seek other outlets. 

In Arkansas there are many so-called wood- 
pecker sawmills. These might seem to be a 
menace to orderly distribution, since their 
prices are low. And yet they seem to be little 
of a menace in actual practice. The answer is 
that people are not interested in low prices for 
individual items. When they buy a car they do 
not ask the cost of separate parts; for they are 
buying smooth, fast-riding, economical transpor- 
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tation. They want well designed, well built 
homes; not cheap framing. lumber. The re- 
sults of a questionnaire were printed in an archi- 
tectural journal, showing that of 5,000 people 
questioned only two and a half percent said if 
they were about to build a house they would 
go to a building material dealer first. If these 
figures are accurate and representative, they 
are serious. The matter is urgent that dealers 
prepare to make their offices the natural places 
to secure information about home construction. 


Undertakes Carpenter Training Plan 


Mr. Stuck told of some efforts made in his 
own organization, such as schools of salesman- 
ship for all the employees. These have proved 
interesting to the students and highly valuable 
to the company. The company discovered a 
shortage of carpenters. As a result it under- 
took a project which has already brought it 
much publicity and favorable comment. It dis- 
covered some excellent correspondence courses 
and offered to “match dollars” with young men 
really interested. Nine are now taking the 
course. They are placed under no formal obli- 
gation to the company. But they are grateful 
for the interest and help; and if none should 
complete the course this friendship will none 
the less remain. Those who may complete the 
course will bring skill to local building and will 
at least remember the concern that gave them 
their starts. 

Lumbermen are headed just wherever they 
want to go. People in these days want com- 
forts and luxuries. Far from viewing the ten- 
dencies of the age with alarm, Mr. Stuck be- 
lieves these tendencies are producing the best 
set of prospects the industry ever had. The in- 
dustry must find ways of supplying the stagger- 
ing need for houses and of making them cost 
less. The lumber industry is the lengthened 
shadow of the dealers in it. 

Lloyd Spencer, of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, Seattle, Wash., added to his already illus- 
trious reputation as a wit and story teller. In 
addition to the entertainment, he read the “Cer- 
tinledge” recently adopted by the Bureau; a 
voluntary rledge of orderly distribution through 
recognized lumber yards. 


A Grave Yard of “Bad Actors" 


Mr. Spencer mentioned a startling “exhibit” 
in the approach to the auditorium; “a Lumber- 
man’s Grave Yard.” Secretary Lance con- 
ceived the idea; or perhaps, as he insists, bor- 
rowed it. A series of solemn and highly real- 
istic monuments filled a plot at one side; mem- 
orials to the “Hogg” family, “A. Dubbel Kross,” 
“T, R. Krucked,” “A. Wise Guy,” “A. Dam 
Phul,” and others, with suitable explanatory 
inscriptions. 

The session closed with the drawing of the 
cash attendance prizes. The session Had been 
opened, as were all those which followed, by the 
singing of the Old Heidelberg Octet, an or- 
ganization highly popular with the members of 
this association. After the formal session 
closed, many dealers remained to see the show- 
ing of the motion pictures made on the West 
Coast trip. 


Breakfast—Then Law Bieewtdens 


The Wednesday forenoon session was held in 
the dining room of the Curtis Hotel. Following 
breakfast the dealers listened to a technical dis- 
cussion of the Robinson-Patman Act by Stan- 
ley B. Houck, of Minneapolis, and of Social 
Security Taxes by Herman C. J. Peisch, asso- 
ciation tax counselor, of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Houck stated that while the Robinson- 
Patman Act was written in rather difficult lan- 
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Favor Grain Storage on Farms--Training for Mechanics--Trucker 

Regulation and Interstate Sales Tax --Study Housing Program, 

Price Discrimination and Social Security Laws --“Lumbermen’s 
Grave Yard” Emphasizes Points on Good Merchandising 


guage it was not hard to understand in its 
broad outlines. It is an anti-discrimination 
act to prevent such price differentials as actu- 
ally affect competitive conditions and which 
properly fall within the scope of Federal regu- 
lation. The word “commerce” as used in the 
law means interstate commerce and deals with 
intra-State commerce only as it actually affects 
transactions which cross State lines. A differ- 
ence in price is not necessarily discrimination ; 
and it becomes discrimination only as it enters 
into actual competition. Different prices to 
dealers in widely separated towns are not likely 
to issue in competitive acts. Neither is a differ- 
ence in price to dealers in the same town dis- 
crimination unless the low-price buyer actually 
passes the saving on to his customers. Usually 
he does pass it on, in which case it would be 
discrimination in the meaning of the law. 


There is substantial doubt that ordinary re- 
tailing comes under the act. The real test is 
whether what a dealer does actually affects 
competition. The act prohibits bogus purchas- 
ing units aimed at getting special discounts as 
though they were in the wholesale business. The 
act permits a consumers’ co-operative to return 
to customers the earnings of the corporation in 
proportion to each customer’s purchases. The 
point. is whether the co-operative is operated in 
good faith and not merely to evade the act. The 
criminal section of the act makes the receiver 
of special and illegal discounts as liable as the 
concern that gives these discounts. Mr. Houck 
described briefly the routine of enforcement; 
and he called special attention to the right of 
the damaged party to sue the violator for dam- 
ages. He closed by stating that the retailer’s 
interest, under the act, is usually with his source 
of supply; and he repeated that the real test is 
one that any business man can apply quite as 


well as or better than an attorney. It is the 
actual effect upon competition. 
Mr. Peisch, in discussing social security 


taxes, answered multitudes of special questions. 
He stated the principles of the legislation and 
fitted the questions into this general structure. 
The whole subject is so complicated and so 
technical that any report might be misleading 
rather than useful. 


"Unfinished Business" Was His Subject 


The first speaker at the Wednesday afternoon 
session, held at the Municipal Auditorium, was 
W. C. Bell, secretary-manager of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle. The 
average retailer, Mr. Bell stated in beginning 
his address on “Unfinished Business,” is en- 
thusiastic about new ideas. But he seems quite 
as ready to lose his enthusiasm for an old idea, 
even though that idea is useful and has not been 
fully developed. The industry has much unfin- 
ished business of this kind. Some years ago the 
association observed the need for adequate ac- 
counting and worked out a comprehensive but 
simple system. Many of these forms are repos- 
ing in a warehouse. But the industry, in these 
days of the new taxes, finds itself desperately 
in need of the information about its own busi- 
ness which this unfinished business of account- 
ing methods would have provided had it really 
been carried through to its goal. 

The industry has long been noted for its nu- 
merous codes of ethics. Since the NRA, the 
word “codes” is in disuse. But the industry 
still needs to understand the sound practices 
with which the old codes of ethics dealt. This, 
too, is unfinished business. Likewise much la- 
bor has gone into the clarification of distribu- 
tion; but the task has not yet been completed. 
The correct way of dealing with price cutters 


seems to be that of constant education; and 
there is no end to the process. 

Quality standards appeared a few years ago 
as a new idea. Trade papers gave much space 
to the subject. The National association spon- 
sored it, and regional groups passed favorable 
resolutions. But grade- and trade-marking have 
not yet become uniform practices. One reason 
this business must be finished is that it is a way 
of regaining customer confidence. 

Lumbermen handle many collateral lines and 
need to know about the qualities of these things. 
This involves research. A committee has been 
created among regional secretaries to begin this 
work. It, too, is unfinished business. 


Unfinished Work Is a Challenge 


This list of unfinished work is not discourag- 
ing. It carries the thrill of challenge. Progress, 
like accidents, does not happen; it is caused. 
The lumber industry is composed of large num- 
bers of small units; and the work of finishing 
this pending ‘business 
comes first of all to 
associations. The sec- 
retary is the hired 
man; but no matter 
how good he is, he can 
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not complete this pend- 
ing work without the 
help of the members. 
mentioned 
the experiments made 
in Maryland to prove 
that small houses of good design and low price 
can be built of locally available material and 
by local mechanics. .This demonstration should 
be repeated in a thousand places this year. 

Over-production is but another name for un- 
der-distribution;. and it has become necessary 
not only to manufacture goods but in a real 
sense to manufacture customers to buy them. A 
closer massing of the factors involved in the in- 
dustry’s unfinished business will help this proc- 
ess along. 


Awards for Meritorious Exhibits 


At this point the report of the committee of 
award for exhibits made its report. The Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. won the prize in the lumber 
division ; the Wood Conversion Co. in the build- 
ing material division; and the Sinclair Coal Co. 
in the coal division. 

The Scott Coal & Conversion Co. provided 
a handsome cup to be awarded each year for 
the exhibit judged best in all divisions. This, 
the first presentation, went to the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. 

Bruce Wilson, Director of the Division of 
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Education, FHA, Washington, D. C., speaking 
on “The History of Merchandising,’ went over 
the economic history of this country and noted 
the early economic expansion connected with 
the ownership of land. This was followed by 
an expansion in industrial development. It was 
only after the country had made goods that it 
learned how to sell them. Instalment buying, 
advertising and the like were early attacks upon 
the sales problem. The first really great sales 
effort had to do with the marketing of Liberty 
bonds during the war. From 1919 to 1929, au- 
tomobile makers put on a great selling cam- 
paign, based upon an emotional urge; that of 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” But since that 
time the emotional urge in this field has ebbed 
without decreasing sales. It is now a matter of 
replacements, in which not the mere idea of 
owning a car is paramount but rather efficiency, 
economy, design and satisfactory appearance. 
The past eight years have been the golden age 
of automotive engineering and research. 


Next Buying Cycle to Center on Houses 


The next emotional buying cycle will center 
about houses. There is an accumulated need 
of about 750,000 houses a year; and these fall 
largely within the field of from $2,000 to $5,000. 
There is but a small market for more expen- 
sive units. Mr. Wilson described the studies 
made by the FHA in proper home sizes meas- 
ured in terms of income and of rent. He de- 
scribed the Bethesda (Md.) experiment which 
had been mentioned by previous speakers. The 
principles worked out in houses of this type 
prove that they must be well built and well 
planned, that they must meet family needs and 
that in general they must be of the package-type 
which can be sold over the counter. 

The speaker pointed out that manufacturers 
are developing heating, plumbing and air condi- 
tioning units of good quality and low price for 
this special field. But somebody must be the 
local housing expert to handle the marketing 
of these buildings. There are reasons why this 
expert can not be the banker, the realtor, the 
contractor, the sub-contractor, the building me- 
chanic or the architect. The material dealer 
can have the position if he wants it enough to 
learn how to manage the work. If he wishes 
to become a merchandiser, he needs to move 
up out of the industrial slums and establish 
contacts with this stream of home-building de- 
sire. People want to see what they are to buy. 
A Portland department store exhibited some 
houses that had been shown at the San Diego 
exposition; put them on an upper floor. In a 
short time more than 100,000 people came there 
to look at them. The dealer needs a show room 
that really shows goods and is not merely an 
inventory of goods given him by various man- 
ufacturers. He needs to co-operate effectively 
with good builders and to develop skill in deal- 
ing with customer financing in the new terms. 

At the close of Mr. Wilson’s address mo- 
tion pictures of the Bethesda project were 
shown. . 

James H. Kimball, of Hingham, Mass., de- 
livered the address that has made him famous 
in convention circles. He calls it “The Eti- 
quette of the Lumber Business.” It is an amus- 
ing and a brilliant talk which uses the lumber 
industry largely as a springboard to project 
the speaker into a sea of humor. 


The Insurance Session 


The Thursday morning session opened with 
the annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Inter-Insurance Exchange. G. L. Heegaard, 


vice-chairman of the advisory committee, pre- 
sided. A letter was read from O. D. Hauschild, 
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outlining the affairs of the company. Mr. Hee- 
gaard discussed losses, the need for further 
education in fire prevention and the function of 
the Exchange as part of the industry. 

The advisory committee was re-elected, as 
follows: A. R. Rogers, G. L. Heegaard, D. L. 
Glenn, E. W. Dobson, C. H. Ross, F. J. Ward, 
H. H. Westerman, H. T. 
Hauschild. 

The Underwriting Association has the same 
advisory committee, with the addition of the 
two following members: J. L. King and Robert 
Vollbracht. 


Association Business Meeting—Resolutions 
and Election of Officers 


The business meeting of the association fol- 
lowed. The auditing committee approved the 
accounts. 

The resolutions committee extended the 
thanks of the association to those helping in 
making its work successful. It presented a me- 
morial of deceased members. It favored legis- 
lation making possible the storage of grain 
upon farms and using this grain as collateral 
for government loans. It urged the extension 
of the life of both titles one and two of the 
FHA and urged the removal of restrictions 
hampering their usefulness in smaller towns. It 
deplored the entrance of the government into 
the housing field in competition with private 
business. It asked for appropriate legislation 
dealing with truckers who act as itinerant mer- 
chants. It approved the labors of the National 
association with the problem of distribution and 
opposed the indiscriminate mixing of unrelated 
commodities in carload shipments. It approved 
the action of the Secretaries’ Conference in at- 
tempting to co-ordinate research, urged efforts 
to offer suitable mechanics’ training, commended 
manufacturers who have endorsed the distribu- 
tion statement, asked for federal laws to place 
a sales tax on goods moving in inter-State trade 
to escape State taxes and opposed laws grant- 
ing special privileges to co-operatives. 

The following officers were elected: 


President—J. W. Horner, Fergus Falls, 
&. i 
Vice President—W. H. Chard, Willmar, 
Minn. 


Directors for three years—J. L. Daniels, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Roger S. Finkbine, Des 
Moines, Iowa; T. B. Anderberg, Aberdeen, 
Ss. D.; C. H. Entsminger, Chamberlain, S. D. 

Directors for one year—Paul J. Mathew, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Following the introduction of Mr. Horner, 
the new president, he in turn presented a past- 
president’s plaque to Mr. Finkbine, the retiring 
president. 


Program Ends With “Business Trends” 


The final address of the convention was on 
the subject, “Business Trends,” delivered by 
Constantine Brown, of Washington, D. C. This 
was a sweeping survey of political and business 
conditions the world over. 

Mr. Brown takes a gloomy view of Europe. 
The troubles there are economic, and they are 
being dealt with emotionally and not logically. 
He gave personal instances of the operation of 
propaganda and separateness in Europe, and he 
stated that European trade in this country has 
the one objective of gathering materials useful 
in a possible war. Mr. Brown would not proph- 
esy a war; but he said if it did come it would 
be short and would result in but little trade with 
this country. Europe has few American invest- 
ments it can liquidate, and it has little money 
or credit. 

He closed with an appraisal of the Presi- 
dent’s probable course in the light of the recent 
election. Mr. Brown states the President holds 
to the theory of improving the position of the 
worker; believes it can be done under capital- 
ism: wishes business to do the necessary things 
itself to make all the people the buyers of the 
goods they produce. The President, so Mr. 


Brown thinks, is deeply engrossed in studying 
methods for securing proper social reforms and 
hopes to do it without constitutional amend- 
ment. 


Higher taxes are probable. There 


Alsop and O. D. 
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seems to be an irreducible minimum of people 
who will be on direct or work relief. Those 
left in the WPA are as a rule people in the 
latter half of life; perhaps in good health but 
slow and unskilled. Mr. Brown thinks that 
while the President is giving anxious thought 
to domestic social questions he is giving even 
more anxious thought to world peace. 
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There were the usual social events; the stag 
banquet given by Hoo Hoo and the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen’s 
Association at the Nicollet Hotel on Tuesday 
evening, bridge parties and teas for the ladies 
at the Curtis Hotel and the “Lumbermen’s Fol- 
lies of 1937” at the Auditorium on Wednesday 
evening. 


Coast Box Men Approve Promo- 
tion Results, Adopt New Rules 


San Francisco, CAcir., Jan. 23.—All officers 
of the National Wooden Box Association (Pa- 
cific Division) were re-elected for the ensuing 
year, and final approval was given the western 
area’s new pine box shook grading rules at the 
first-day session of the first tri-annual meeting 
of the association, held at the Clift Hotel, here, 
on Jan. 21 and 22. 

The officers thus honored were President G. 
A. Krause, Klamath Lumber & Box Co., Kla- 
math Falls, Ore.; Vice President Frank N. 
Blagen, Davies-Johnson Lumber Co., Calpine, 
Calif.; Treasurer R. L. Ferral, McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif., and Acting Sec- 
retary S. H. Wilson, San Francisco. 

The first day’s session of the meeting was 
given over to general business, committee re- 
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ports, and the election. On the second day 
attending manufacturers held a closed session. 


Reports Outlook Much Brighter 


Presiding at the general business session on 
Jan. 21, Mr. Krause, in his presidential report, 
pointed out that contrary to the gloomy outlook 
for the industry noted at the beginning of 1936, 
substantial gains through the year had been 
made, due chiefly to efforts from within the in- 
dustry, and that the 1937 outlook was much 
brighter. 

Following brief remarks on the purpose and 
growth of the association, Mr. Krause indicated 
that the time was close at hand when that body 
would become more and more a scientific insti- 
tution. And commenting on the timely realiza- 
tion by the industry that California could not 
take all its product, he expressed hearty ap- 
proval of plans now under way for sending men 
east to discover new areas where western shook 
can be used. 

In the report of the Southern California com- 
mittee, Chairman W. E. Arblaster, Harbor Box 
& Lumber Co., Los Angeles, summarized the 
gratifying results being realized in the Southern 
California campaign against the use of old sec- 
ond-hand containers. Efforts have been directed 
toward enforcement of the law prohibiting the 
use of mis-labeled containers. The report showed 





that the enforcing of the law covering the re- 
moval of markings from fruit and vegetable 
containers has caused many produce dealers to 
buy new containers rather than bother with re- 
moving old labels from second-hand ones. 

For the transportation committee, S. H. Wil- 
son, traffic manager of the association, told of 
the work being done concerning rate differen- 
tials between wooden and fibre packages. He 
said the wooden box industry had the support 
of the carriers on such rate differential matters. 

Treasurer Ferral reported) a comfortable 
financial margin. 


Good Results From Trade Promotion 


Chairman Blagen of the trade promotion 
committee, pointed out that the mill area trade 
promotion work had brought such gratifying 
results that the Western Pine Association had 
indicated it would be willing to co-operate in 
extending similar efforts to eastern markets. 
J. H. Dobbin, president Wooden Box Institute, 
San Francisco, told about contacts being made 
with a large number of canners in California 
for the purpose of interesting them in the Insti- 
tute’s light-weight cannery case. He said can- 
ners reacted very favorably toward the Institute 
case. In a later discussion on trade promotion 
Mr. Dobbin revealed that the Western Pine 
Association had offered to help keep two men 
on trade promotion in the East. 


New Shook Grading Rules Approved 


Unanimous and final approval was given the 
new pine box shook grading rules’ which were 
adopted by the association upon recommendation 
of its grading rules and specifications commit- 
tee, headed by R. L. Ferral, Nov. 19, 1936. The 
stated purpose of grading rules for box shook 
is to maintain uniform standards among shook 
manufacturers, and to serve as a guide to buy- 
ers by establishing the standard of quality to be 
looked for in each commodity. Rules for more 
than 60 commodities are included in the list. 

The association approved the continuation of 
its special crop and shipment forecast through 
which members are informed, from time to time, 
as to probable volume of various agricultural 
commodities, with attending estimates of 
amounts of box shook necessary for shipment 
of same 


' The 1937 Roll of Directors 


The nominating committee presented its list 
of directors of the association for 1937, compris- 
ing seven who had served in the past year, and 
four new names. Delegates unanimously ap- 
proved the list, which follows: 


Board of Directors—Chairman, G. A. 
Krause; 4 . Webster, Stockton Box Co., 
Stockton, Calif.; Floyd Hart, Timber Prod- 
ucts Co., Medford, Ore.; R. L. Ferral; Frank 
N. Blagen; A. J. Voye; W. C. Strong, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.; 
I. E. Kesterson; Herman Paine, Southern Cal- 
ifornia Box Co., Los Angeles; J. E. Smith, 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., and 
Se as’ Setzer, Setzer Box Co., Sacramento, 
Calif. 


Alternates— Huntington Taylor, Crater 
Lake Lumber Co., lamath Falls, Ore.; 
Albert L. Pearlman, American Box Corp., San 
Francisco; C. H. Daggett, Ewauna Box Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; J. White; C. D. 
Terwilliger, Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loy- 
alton, Calif.; W. A. Dwight; R. R. McCartney, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Klamath Falls, 
Ore.; Arthur Stonehouse; W. G. Hyman, Pa- 
cific Box Corp., San Francisco; A. T. Mc- 
Donough; S. E. Nagler, Setzer Box Co., 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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Middle Atlantic Adopts New Set-up 


Modern Merchandising Trends and Recent 
Legislation Among Subjects Considered 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan, 25.—Nine hundred 
lumbermen from five States attended the 45th 
annual of the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s 
Association, held Jan, 19-21, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. Secretary J. Frederick Martin 
announced that 450 attended the annual banquet. 
Other officials stated that the attendance was 
the biggest, and the convention the most suc- 
cessful, since 1928, _ 

A radical change in the set-up of the Asso- 
ciation was proposed at the annual meeting of 
the board of directors and executive committee, 
held Tuesday morning in the Palm Room of 
the hotel. Heretofore the M. A. L. A. has been 
composed of 33 local units, with the president 
of each group acting as a member of the 
board. Under the redistricting arrangement 
the groups have been_divided into fourteen 
geographical divisions. From these divisions, five 
directors, one from each State, were elected. 
These directors, with the officers, comprise the 
new board. The new set-up has many advan- 
tages, it was pointed out, not the least of these 
being the ability to do more effective work in 
the case of State legislative matters of interest 
to the members. mee ; 

This matter of redistricting association terri- 
tory for director representation was determined 
at a subscription breakfast held Wednesday 
morning in the Clover Room. At that time 
the following were elected: 

President—Horace B. Wilgus, Philadelphia. 

Secretary, Treasurer and Manager—J. 
Frederick Martin. 

Directors—(Pa.) Charles Wolf, York (vice 
president); (Md.) Hammond Geis, Baltimore 
(vice president); (N. J.) Arthur Shoemaker, 
Ocean City (vice president); (Del.), Reese 
White, Millsboro (vice president); (D. C.) 
Sidney Hechinger, Washington (vice presi- 
dent). 

Divisional Chairmen—(1) Watson Malone, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; (2) Ellis Wambaugh, York, 
Pa.; (3) John Long, Cleona, Pa.; (4) Jack 
tosenberger, Doylestown, Pa.; (5) Frank 
Romig, Allenton, Pa.; (6) James Bradley, 
Frackville, Pa.; (7) D. D. Wright, Blooms- 
burg, Pa.; (8) Al Hagen, Scranton, Pa.; 
(9) Carlton Hughes, Millville, N. J.; (10) Sid- 
ney Hechinger, Washington, D. C.; (11) Wm. 
M. Thomas, Owings, Md.; (12) W. D. Bowers, 
Frederick, Md.; (13) Harris Corddry, Snow 
nae Md.; (14) Joseph Brosius, Wilmington, 
Jel. 

Mayor S. Davis Wilson welcomed the lum- 
bermen and commended the organization on its 
service during its 45 years of existence. He 
said: “Business conditions all over the country 
are improving and there is every indication that 
the upward trend will continue with increased 
velocity. We all want to see that, and we want 
it to be extended to all lines of business.” 

Dr. A. M. Northrup, president of the Asso- 
ciation, in his address emphasized the impor- 
tance of “Pulling Together” : 


One year ago, said he, most lumber dealers 
were wondering where customers were com- 
ing from. This year, most yards are won- 
dering where the material is coming from to 
serve their customers; a reversal in twelve 
short months from a buyer’s to a seller’s 
market. Had an earthquake suddenly de- 
stroyed standing timber and the manufactur- 
ing plants, or had a polar wave frozen the 
oceans, neither could have more efficiently 
shut off the source of supply. Your problem 
will be how to meet the buyer’s resistance 
to permanently higher building material 
costs. 


Robinson-Patman Act Discussed 


A prominent speaker was Congressman 
Wright Patman, co-author of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, who explained this measure and 
concluded with comments on provisions designed 
to separate manufacturing and retailing. 

I am convinced, said he, that it would be 
unwise to attempt to pass a law that would 








apply to all manufacturers, stopping them 
from engaging in retail distribution. The bill 
has been changed and as now proposed, it 
will, if enacted into law, give the Federal 
Trade Commission power to stop all manu- 
facturers from retailing where such practice 
in that particular business lessens competi- 
tion, creates a monopoly or injures the busi- 
ness of a customer of the manufacturer. ... 

It is one of the first duties of government 
to protect the weak against the strong. That 
is what this law does. I predict that it will 
be rigidly enforced. ... This is not a price- 
fixing bill. It does not grant a subsidy to 
anyone. It places all competitors upon the 
same competitive floor. There will still be 
the same premium on cleverness and effi- 
ciency in business that there has always 
been. This law grants equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none. f 


In his annual report Secretary J. Frederick 
Martin was optimistic as he summarized the 
activities of the various Units the past year. 


Social Security Act Explained 


The new Social Security Act was explained 
at the subscription luncheon held Wednesday 
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noon in the Bellevue Room, O. V. Wallin, of 
Wolf & Company, presided and was kept busy 
answering knotty and perplexing questions. 

Following a highly humorous talk by Sir 
James Elwell Cowie, B. E. Newman, Chicago, 
of the Curtis Publishing Co.° spoke on “The 
Advantages to Retailers of Tie-in With Na- 
tional Advertising.” Directly to the lumber 
dealer he said: 


It is true that you need only a small per- 
centage of the total market to lift the na- 
tional building business to a staggering total. 
But you have large investments in your busi- 
nesses, your expenses go on through good 
years and bad, and the only way you can build 
a cushion against the peaks and valleys in 
the building cycles is to broaden your 
market. 

Visualize, if you will, this total income 
being brought in once a year in a large 
pocketbook and divided among the mer- 
chants, banks, insurance companies and 
others, just as the income is actually dis- 
tributed every day. Then you begin to see 
what kind of a job faces you if you are going 
to get your share. 

But these are not the only competitors for 
these dollars. There is constant pressure be- 
ing brought to bear upon people to increase 
their so-called fixed expenses—to buy a fifty- 
dollar suit instead of a twenty-five dollar 
one—a pair of shoes just to match a new 








dress. And whenever such a sale is made 
it means less opportunity for business with 


you. 
Farm Market Is Broad One 

A big feature of the program Wednesday 
afternoon was an informative discussion of the 
farm market by Paul E. Kendall, of Johns- 
Manville. He pointed out that most of us have 
failed to appreciate the size and importance of 
the farm market in the past, and have under- 
estimated its sales potential, as evidenced by 
the small amount of creative selling being done 
in this field by building material dealers. 

Don’t you believe, said he, that the farmer 
isn’t aware of his building needs. He knows 
that for years his home and other buildings 
have been going down hill for lack of normal 
care and attention. He realizes the neces- 
sity for well-kept buildings and attractive 
home surroundings. He knows that, when it 
comes to the farmstead, proper and well 
maintained farm buildings permit efficiency 
in farm operations, more orderly marketing 
of products, and decreased fire hazards. He 
knows that repairs, too long delayed, will 
shorten the useful life of farm buildings and 
necessitate their earlier replacement. 

The old methods of selling the farmer have 
Gone With the Wird of progress. Most deal- 
ers fully realize that the good old days of 
“Come and get it” are over and building im- 
provements and new buildings have to be 
sold, for now they are on the same com- 
petitive plane with products of other indus- 
tries. Although you have new products, new 
customers, and new markets, because of new 
competition and new conditions, you must 
adopt new and improved methods. 

Thursday morning was devoted to an inspec- 
tion of the 55 exhibits, after which a luncheon 
was given in honor of the convention exhibitors. 

Ernest Trigg, president National Paint, Var- 
nish & Lacquer Association, and chairman of 
the National Housing Advisory Council, was 
the principal speaker. “Economic Problems of 
Today” was the title of a brilliant discourse 
by Dr. Herbert W. Hess, Ph.D., of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His theme was: “Business itself, not 
government, must solve the many equations 
which confront business.” 





Wood-Steel School Busses Most 
Satisfactory 


Light weight with maximum strength are 
considered mandatory in bus construction, and 
that composite construction seems best to meet 
these requirements is the finding of C. A. 
Rishell, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who sums up his observations as 
follows: 

(1) Weight for weight, clear hardwood 
usually has much less deflection and will not 
be permanently bent out of line by a blow. 

(2) Wood, which so efficiently combines 
light weight and stiffness, makes an excep- 
tionally strong bus body when sheathed with 
light steel, which will bend but is difficult 
to rupture. 

(3) Composite steel and wood school bus 
body structural members will sustain almost 
three times the load that can be applied to 
steel alone. 

(4) A steel cowl backed by wood members 
would double or triple the strength usually 
supplied at the point of junction between 
cowl and body. 

(5) Wood is resilient and will absorb shock 
better than metal. 

(6) In general, the bus which is the light- 
est for given strength is the safest. It is 
resilient to impact, rather than resistive. 

(7) When bus floors are made of wood, 
treated so as to be*fire resistant, in case of 
fire the danger from heated parts burning 
occupants, is reduced to a minimum. 
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HOOSIER RETAILERS 


Prepare Selves for Better 
Merchandising During ‘37 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 25.—The second day 
(Jan. 13) of the Indiana Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Association’s annual convention con- 
tinued at the rapid pace established on the open- 


ing day. (A report of the opening assembly 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Jan. 16.) 


The meeting on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 
13, was opened by President W. M. Hass, who 
delivered a few preliminary remarks, and then 
introduced the first speaker, G. W. Sulley, of 
the National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Mr. Sulley’s subject was “Stepping Up Your 
Profits in 1937.” He stated that on a recent 
trip through several mid-western States he had 
called on a number of lumber dealers for the 
purpose of getting a first-hand picture of the 
condition of the retail. lumber and _ building 
material business, and to find out what dealers 
anticipated for the coming year. Some of the 
dealers said that business was “shot,” and 
others pleasantly informed him that it was the 
finest business in the world. Those composing 
the latter group have kept, abreast of changing 
conditions, and have modernized their plants 
and improved their sales and operating methods. 
The speaker stated that the dealer who wants 
to survive must modernize his plant, and learn 
how to use it by studying and applying proved 
merchandising principles and operating methods. 

Profitless Selling Is Dealer's Bane 

Asking the question, “Do we know our com- 
petitors as well as we should?”, Mr. Sulley cited 
the case of a dealer in a neighboring State who 
sold cement at a 434 cents markup, and then 
delivered it 68 miles at no additional cost to 
the purchaser, because he had heard that he 
would have to bid sharply to beat a competitor. 
Ultimately, the dealer learned that none of the 
bids of his competitors for the job were 
“chisels.” A closer acquaintance with other 
dealers in his neighborhood would have enabled 
him to avoid the lapse of sound judgment that 
he suffered. Concluding this phase of his 
address, Mr. Sulley dwelt on the axiom that 
the strongest competitive weapon any dealer 
can have is an intimate, personal knowledge of 
the strong and weak points. of his competitors, 
and cited the remark made famous by John 
Wanamaker, “You have to know only a little 
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more than your competitor to make a lot more 
money.” 

With the aid of a series of charts, Mr. Sulley 
presented illustrations of what he meant by 
modern operating methods. The first example 
was that of a dealer with an inventory of $5,420, 
margin of 37 percent, expense of 28 percent, 
net profit of 4 percent, and stock turnover of 
5. The example was used to show the type of 
information a dealer should have at hand about 
his business, and to emphasize the importance 
of predicating his records on percentages instead 
of just dollars of margin, expense and profit. 
Inventory control was stressed as being of pri- 
mary importance. Too much material always 
means a heavier mark-down if excess stock 
is to be moved in time to make way for new 
goods; and it must be moved, because 14- or 15- 
year-old stock can not be sold in competition 
with modern stock without heavy losses. On 
the other hand, if there is not enough merchan- 
dise, customers cannot be held. 


Dealer Must Watch Sales Trends 


Another vitally important point is to know 
where sales are increasing and where they are 
decreasing, with a view to being in a position 
always to push high-margin merchandise and to 
control the sales of low-margin goods. An 
illustration was given of two merchants in the 
same town who used exactly the same markup 
on the same lines of general merchandise. One 
merchant, however, showed a net loss of 3% 
percent, while the other showed a net profit 
of 4% percent. An analysis of both businesses 
showed that 66 percent of the sales volume of 
the merchant who was losing money was in 
low-margin merchandise, while only 16 percent 
of the sales of the successful merchant was of 
that class. It is necessary for a dealer to 
have a weekly report by departments, the re- 
ports to show what percentage of sales in each 
department is low-margin merchandise. The 
control of expenses should also be a matter of 
percentages, and not dollars. There should be 
a percentage assigned for each expense item, 
and all variations should be checked. 

The biggest item in any business, said Mr. 
Sulley, is salaries, and all successful businesses 
have found that they can not save money with 
cheap help, or by underpaying good help. 
Employ good help, and give it a mark to shoot 
at. Years ago, the ability to sell was considered 
a gift. Now it is known to be only a matter 
of training. 


Big Market for Low-Cost Homes 

Bruce Wilson, F. H. A. official, Washington, 
D. C., introduced by Earl Peters of the Indiana 
division of F. H. A., spoke on “The Greatest 
American Need—The Low-Price House.” After 
tracing the development of merchandising prin- 
ciples in this country, and referring to the 
great buying waves that have favored, at various 
times, bicycles, automobiles, radios, and me- 
chanical refrigerators, Mr. Wilson stated that 
the American people live in emotional buying 
cycles, and that the next great buying cycle, 
the purchase of small homes by people in the 
low-income brackets, has already begun. He 
stated that beyond any question the lumber 
dealer is the man to handle this market by 
creating the desire and controlling the whole 
transaction, and he urged that the dealers move 
up and out of the “slums” to Main Street, set 
up an attractive establishment where people 
can see it, put in a smart, up-to-the-minute stock 
of merchandise, and include artistic model 
homes, complete building plans, photographs of 
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completed residences, and every home-owning, 
desire-creating device that can be conceived. 
He urged dealers to become the recognized 
housing experts of their communities, with a 
thorough knowledge of building plans, details, 
and materials, to be in touch with a good builder 
and to have financing arrangements. 


The "Build-Thousand-Homes" Campaign 


Mr. Wilson then introduced the “National 
Demonstration Small House Project,” conceived 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. He explained the Bethesda (Md.) 
demonstration, and announced that Frank Car- 
nahan, Charles French and George Wathen 
were present and would meet dealers imme- 
diately after the session to explain the project 
in detail. They had with them a supply of 
kits to be given free to dealers who would 
agree to construct in their communities one or 
more demonstration houses. Each kit contains 
three sets of complete house plans with all 
possible details and sections, a complete bill 
of materials and specifications for each house, 
mats for use in newspaper advertising, five pub- 
licity stories for the papers, a radio talk, an 
instruction. book, and a request blank for further 
information. Following Mr. Wilson’s address, 
Frank Carnahan read telegrams from George 
W. LaPointe, Jr., and Wilson Compton. At 
the close of the meeting movies of the Bethesda 
project were shown. 


Sharp Practices Are "Out" 


The next speaker was James H. Kimball, 
the Cape Cod lumberman, of Hingham, Mass., 
whose fluent command of words, variety of 
inflections and brilliant humor kept the audi- 
ence in a hilarious mood throughout most of 
his presentation. His anecdotes and the points 
they illustrated were based on the mutual respect 
and confidence needed by dealers to eradicate 
from the business all sharp practices and price- 
cutting proclivities. He said that the only way 
for dealers to find a basis of understanding and 
mutual confidence is through active participa- 
tion in the affairs of strong, well-organized 
associations. 


Surveys the Farm Market 


Paul Kendall, of Johns-Manville, closed the 
session with an address on “The New Oppor- 
tunity in the Farm Market.” There are 2,000,000 
more people on farms today than in 1930, said 
Mr. Kendall, and 45 percent of all the dwellings 
in the nation are in rural areas. Sixty percent 
of this 45 percent are actually on farms. Reduced, 
this means that 27 percent of all residences 
are on farms. Rural areas were defined by the 
speaker as those with concentrated populations 
of 25,000 or less. 

Continuing with statistics, the speaker said 
that 55 percent of the value of farm buildings 
is in homes, and that 95 percent of all lumber 
dealers have some rural territory. The lumber 
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dealers’ opportunity was said to lie in the 
restoration of farm buildings to their 1930 con- 
dition, the average need per farm for this 
purpose being $900; stepping up farm buildings 
to serve in the new farm activity ; and providing 
new farm homes, for which there is a social 
potential of 1,000,000. The days of “Come and 
Get It,” said the speaker, are gone forever. 
New products, new customers, and new condi- 
tions demand more advertising and sales pro- 
motion, more time spent in selling, more effi- 
ciency and more system in selling. Make a 
farm-to-farm survey of your farm territory, 
select the prospects you should be selling, 
set up a program to induce these prospects to 
buy from you, and move forward faster by 
training your salesmen. 


One Fair Price to All 


Cy Snyder, Cincinnati, Ohio, opened the last 
session with an address on the subject, “One 
Fair Price to All.” The aim of Mr. Snyder’s 
talk was to establish in the minds of lumber 
dealers the soundness of price-marking all mate- 
rials. Chain store success, according to Mr. 
Snyder, depends on plainly price-marked goods. 
People pay the price without question, because 
they know that it will not be cut, and that all 
other customers pay the same: another reason, 
customers assume that if the merchant publishes 
his prices they must be fair. Today people 
demand clean, attractive, well-arranged, price- 
carded displays ; and the lumber business needs 
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National Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, 
delivered a scholarly and forceful address on 
“Private Enterprise Must Be Preserved.” Dr. 
Haake decried attempts to set aside funda- 
mental truths in favor of untried theories, and 
stated that what we need is a better use of 
fundamentals. If it were possible to achieve 
perfect distribution, we could get it only through 
inhibiting laws formulated by bureaus and com- 
mittees, and as a result we would produce noth- 
ing to distribute. No committee or bureau ever 
wrote a novel or invented anything, he stated, 
but private enterprise and individual initiative 
have changed the distribution of our national 
wealth from 38 percent to labor in 1850 
to 67 percent today. The important thing is 
that wealth is goods produced, not money, and 
we have never produced enough wealth to keep 
up with the demand. 


"Merchandising" Versus "Warehousing" 


H. Merle Smith, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., delivered a vitally interesting address. The 
original lumber yards in this country, said the 
speaker, were only warehouses, and they needed 
to be nothing more. The demand was insa- 
tiable, and a lumber yard had only to carry 
a stock of materials, and wait for people to 
come and buy it. New materials have been 
invented to take the place of lumber for some 
uses, and new competitive and buying condi- 
tions have come. These materials and condi- 
tions demand merchandising, and they have 
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numerous questions about ramifications of the 
laws. 

R. S. Foster, of the R. S. Foster Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, was unanimously elected president 
for the coming year. In his acceptance address 
he paid high tribute to his immediate prede- 
cessors in the office, and to his father who held 
it 50 years ago. 


"Who's Who" On New Official Slate 


Following is the complete roster of officers 
and directors as now constituted : 


President—R. S. Foster, R. S. Foster Lum- 
ber Co., Indianapolis. 

Vice President—W. M. Hass (retiring pres- 
ident), Belleville Lumber Co., South Bend. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. W. Slagle (reap- 
pointed), Indianapolis. 


Directors—(Dist. 1) W. L. Hubbard, W. L. 
Hubbard Lbr. Co., Scottsburg; (Dist. 2) Oscar 
Osterhage, G. F. Osterhage Lbr. Co., Vin- 
cennes; (Dist. 3) Brooks Collings, Ferguson 
Lbr. Co., Rockville; (Dist. 4) C. F. Grouleff, 
Grouleff Bros. Lbr. Co., Greensburg; (Dist. 5) 
George Tarkleson, Richmond Lbr. Co., Rich- 
mond; (Dist. 6) T. W. Davidson, Southport 
Lbr. Co., Southport; (Dist. 7) Ralph Winters, 
Montgomery County Lbr. Co., Crawfordsville; 
(Dist.8) Charles\Hamer, Hamer Lbr. Co., Green- 
town; (Dist. 9) L. M. Cline, Cline Lbr. co. 
Bluffton; (Dist. 10) Charles Cline, Cline Lbr. 
Co., Kendallville; (Dist. 11) J. I. Pavey, South 
Bend Lbr. Co., South Bend; (Dist. 12) C. D. 
Root, Root Lbr. Co., Crown Point; (Dist. 13) 
Harris Roy, Tolleston Lbr. Co., Gary. 


Directors-at-large—Andrew Bieker, Bieker 
Co. (Inc.), Hammond; V. H. Lensing, Lensing 


Bros., Evansville; F. W. Cornelius, Frank M. 
Dell Co., 


Indianapolis; Ralph Dean, Pioneer 





This group picture of Indiana retailers at their annual convention in Indianapolis in 1906 appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
with the report of their doings. The group is now organized as Indiana Lumber & Builders Supply Association, but was then the Retail 


greater dependence on sound thinking, and 
willingness to accept merchandising as a science 
rather than a chance. 


Advantages of Price-Carding 


A number of price cards used in lumber sales 
rooms and yards were shown. All showed the 
size of the material, the price per thousand 
feet, and the price per piece. In one case, 
2x4x14 lumber was carded at $45 per thousand 
feet, and 45 cents a piece, the latter price 
amounting to a little more than $48 per thou- 
sand. This is acceptable to the average retail 
buyer, who is in the habit of seeing canned 
goods carded in the chain stores at 10 cents 
per can, and three for 25 cents. Yards which 
operate on a cash-and-carry basis included on 
each card the phrase “Pay Cash and Pay Less.” 
a cards carried the words, “One Fair Price 
to All.” 

To illustrate how little the consumer knows 
about values the speaker referred to an expe- 
rience he had recently. A chain store had 
advertised 2-gallon, galvanized pails for 29 cents 
each, and the public was clamoring to buy them. 
Across the street from the chain store an inde- 
pendent retailer had the same pails for sale at 
a regular price of 20 cents. The chain store 
was selling them, while the independent re- 
tailer’s supply was lying unclaimed under a 
counter. One of the greatest weaknesses in the 
lumber business is that the dealer spends more 
of his time in buying than in selling. Mr. 
Snyder said that thousands of independent mer- 
chants are selling below syndicate prices, but 
the public doesn’t believe it, because goods 
are not price-marked. 

Dr. A, P. Haake, business manager of the 
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confused the old warehouse operator who called 
himself a lumber dealer. It is necessary now to 
become a merchandiser, stated Mr. Smith. You 
can not expect a merchandising profit for a 
warehousing service. Merchandising demands 
more work and more thought, and is entitled 
to better profits. Lumber dealers must do two 
things. The first is to learn the principles of 
merchandising, and make it easy for a customer 
to buy. The lumber dealer should be the clear- 
ing house in his community for all building 
ideas, and the co-ordinating agency for all 
building activities. 

Next, the dealer must make it easy to pay 
for a home. Seventy-six major industries de- 
pend on instalment paying to create sales. In 
1929, some said that business would be ruined 
by the inability of the people to pay instalment 
commitments. The fact is that about 2 percent 
was lost to American business, while loss on 
open accounts ranged up to 15 percent and 
higher. Instalment selling permitted us to sell 
our way out of the depression. Instalment 
selling makes possible mass production, which 
means lower prices and better products. Instal- 
ment selling is a fixture, and the speaker ad- 
vised every dealer to have at his command a 
supply of money with which to control his 
sales. “Package selling” of the complete house 
is here to stay, and it is the only way to really 
sell building materials. You can’t get a man 
enthusiastic about a board, but you can assemb!e 
a number of boards and other materials into 
a house, and whip up the greatest enthusiasm. 

The concluding speaker, A. J. Shore, ex- 
plained State and Federal social security and 
unemployment compensation taxes, and answered 


Lbr. Co., Michigan City; John Suelzer, Jr., 
Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Co., Fort 
Wayne; Walter Stevens, Allen A. Wilkinson 


Lbr. Co., Indianapolis; W. M. Hass. Belleville 
Lbr. Co., South Bend. 





Residence Construction Costs’ 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 

1926-29 1935 1936 Jan. 
Area Avg. Avg. Avg. 1937 
Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 68.4 68.4 75.0 
Brick.. 87.0 72.4 172.4 80. 

Baltimore— Frame.107.2 80.0 80.9 83. 
Brick..112.0 85.5 85.8 88. 

Boston— Frame.116.3 91.2 87.9 100. 
Brick..120.3 97.6 94.2 107. 

Chicago— Frame.109.2 91:5 97.2 99. 
Brick..114.2 97.9 102.9 104. 

Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 86.4 84.5 90 
Brick..105.0 92.3 89.9 95 

Cleveland— Frame.107.2 87.6 91.7 97. 
Brick..113.4 94.5 98.8 104 

Dallas— Frame.112.8 82.8 82.5 89 
Brick..115.8 88.9 87.1 95 

Detroit— Frame.103.3 78.1 80.6 87 
Brick..108.4 83.4 85.9 93 

Minneapolis— Frame. 92.8 82.7 88.6 95 
Brick.. 98.2 88.6 93.6 101 

New Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.2 73.4 78 
Brick.. 96.3 81.3 78.8 83 

New York— Frame.133.3 92.2 96.4 101 
Brick..138.4 92.5 101.8 106 

Philadelphia— Frame.100.3 85.4 88.7 93 
Brick..100.7 91.9 95.5 99 

Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 84.1 92.8 102. 
Brick..118.8 90.5 100.4 110 

St. Louis— Frame.118.6 91.6 91.0 96 
Brick..121.1 99.7 99.1 104 

San Francisco— Frame. 87.7 84.1 86.5 92 
Brick.. 93.7 91.6 95.6 102. 

Seattle— Frame. 84.5 81.1 79.8 84 
Brick.. 92.2 88.6 86.5 95 
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New England Wholesalers Oppose 
Reduction of Commissions 


3osron, MAss., Jan. 25.—The annual meeting 
of the New England Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, held at the University Club, here, on 
Jan. 13, had as guest speakers at the evening 
dinner President Otis N. Shepard and Secre- 
tary-Manager Sid L. Darling of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. It 
was Mr. Darling’s first appearance on a con- 
vention program since his election to succeed 
the late W. W. Schupner as directing head of 
the parent Wholesale organization. 

Neither Mr. Shepard or Mr. Darling are 
strangers to the Boston personnel. The former 
is a native of Boston though for the past thirty 
years he has been in active charge of the New 
York office of the Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Co., of Boston. Mr. Darling, prior to the 
passing of Mr. Schupner, had for a number of 
years been second in command at the associa- 
tion’s headquarters in New York, and familiar 
with every detail of its far-flung activities. 


Business Reports and Election 


At the business session in the afternoon Presi- 
dent Farnham W. Smith reviewed the associa- 
tion and trade activities of the year; routine 
reports were presented by the secretary and 
treasurer, and the report of the nominating com- 
mittee came from its chairman Harry E. Pear- 
sall. Officers for the ensuing year were chosen 
as follows: 

President—Felix LaMar, Holbrook Lumber 
Co., Springfield. 

Vice President—W. Bartlett Bacon, Daven- 
port-Peters Co., Boston. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Frederick J. 
kins, Medford. 

Directors—Are the above, with Farnham 
W. Smith, Blanchard Lumber Co.; H. Went- 
worth Shepard, Shepard & Morse Lumber Co.; 
Horace W. Bailey, Bailey & Delano Lumber 
Co.; Charles P. Woodworth, Woodstock Lum- 
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Springfield, Mass.; 
Elected President 


F. W. SMITH, 
30ston, Mass.; 
Retiring President 
New England Wholesale Lumber Association 


ber Co. (all of Boston); Robert B. Cowles, 
Carlos Ruggles Lumber Co., and J. C. Cal- 


houn, Dutton & Calhoun (both of Spring- 
field); Harry FE. Pearsall, Guernsey-West- 
brook Co., Hartford, Conn., and Frank L.. 


Turgeon, Turgeon Brothers, Lewiston, Me. 
Protests Reduction of Commission 


President Smith directed attention to recent 
action by leading manufacturers of oak and 
maple flooring in an effort to reduce the whole- 
sale selling commission from eight to six per- 
cent. He read a general letter he had recently 
addressed to the Maple and Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ associations protesting vig- 
orously against such a move, on the ground that 
it was uncalled for and unsound. He pointed 


out that over a period of six or eight years 
most units in all branches of the lumber indus- 
try had been operated at heavy losses. Statistics 
had proven that the cost of wholesale distribu- 
tion ranged from a minimum above eight per- 
cent to as high as twelve percent. Just when 
the move toward recovery of general business 
was getting under way, and mill prices for 
hardwood floorings had advanced sharply, 
seemed an inopportune time for such a drastic 
and unwelcome move by the manufacturers. 

President Shepard and Secretary Darling 
joined in the discussion and declared that 
already the National association had registered 
its formal protest with the leading manufac- 
turers as well as with their representative 
associations. One member of the local associa- 
tion urged that as good business men all mem- 
bers should resist this attempt to reduce the 
wholesale selling commission, adding “Those of 
us who have weathered the strain of the past 
seven years have surely qualified as good busi- 
ness men.” 

The consensus as expressed at the meeting 
was that the costs of wholesale selling were 
advancing as rapidly as were manufacturing 
costs, and if the mills were able to sharply 
increase selling prices of their product they 
should not concurrently attempt to drop the 
basis of compensation to the wholesaler. As 
stated by President Smith: “The wholesalers 
in the Eastern territory, represented by our 
group, have, we believe, done a splendid job 
during the past several years in promoting the 
sale of the better brands of flooring. They have 
maintained hundreds of sales representatives in 
the market at all times, calling on the trade 
and promoting the sale of this material. During 
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that period few, if any, have made a reasonable 
profit, even on an eight percent basis.” 

Sixty members participated in the evening 
dinner. There were addresses by President 
Shepard and Secretary Darling. Both concen- 
trated on the Robinson-Patman Act, outlining 








OTIS N. SHEPARD, 
New York City; New York City; 
President Secretary-Manager 

National-American Wholesale Lumber Assn. 


SID L. DARLING, 


its probable effect upon the future of the lumber 
industry. 

The final number on the program was a new 
screen production by the Pacific Lumber Co., 
of Scotia, Calif., entitled “California Giants.” 
It depicted the great redwood forests of Cali- 
fornia, the woods operations, transportation of 
the giant logs, the sawing, drying and shipping 
at the big mills of the company in Scotia. The 
film will be exhibited throughout this territory 
by Edward L. Williams, New England repre- 
sentative of the Pacific Lumber Co. 


Southeast Hardwood Discusses 
Rates, Discounts and Market 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Jan. 26.—Hardwood 
operators assembled here Jan. 19 for the annual 
meeting of the Southeastern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club were unanimous in the view 
that business is good, with trend upward, 
although some unstabilized prices were noted. 
Continued heavy demand was reported as 
affecting practically every species. 

The sessions were presided over by President 
N. S. Curtis, Deal-Curtis Lumber Co., Drifton, 
Fla. During the day J. H. Rush, of Lumber 
City, Ga., was introduced as a new member. 
The annual report of Frank M. Richardson, 
secretary-treasurer, showed the club to be in 
good financial condition. 

Ed R. Linn, secretary-manager Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.), New Orleans, told 
of the work of his organization. The annual 
meeting of his organization is to be held in 
New Orleans March 12. 

Officers nominated, to be voted upon by mail, 
follow: 

President—John T. Gragg, Gragg Lumber 
Co., Amsterdam, Ga, 

Vice President—H. A. J. Evans, Dixie Lum- 
ber Co., Jacksonville. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Frank M. Richardson 
(incumbent), Jacksonville. 

Directors—N. S. Curtis, Deal-Curtis Lum- 
ber Co., Drifton, Fla. (who as retiring presi- 
dent automatically goes on the board); H. L. 
Manley, Reynolds & Manley Lumber Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; Blucher Blair, Midway Lum- 
ber Co., Blountstown, Fla; Basil E. Kenney, 
B. E. Kenney Lumber Co., Blountstown, Fla.; 
Gordon Reynolds, Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., 
Albany, Ga. 


A letter was read from G. A, Rishell, chief 
of hardwood division of National Lumber Man- 


ufacturers Association, calling attention to the 
possibility of legislation in North Carolina re- 
quiring all-steel body construction in school 
buses. ; 

Another communication given consideration 
by the Club was from George Schaad, Jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer Southwestern Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Club, New Orleans, calling atten- 
tion to two resolutions adopted by his organi- 
zation at a recent meeting. One of these 
resolutions provided that all sales to wholesalers 
be made on a net mill basis, with no discount 
except the regular two percent for cash. The 
second declared that a maximum commission 
of four percent on the net mill value of all 
sales is fair to a regular commission man. 

In his report Traffic Manager Farish stated 
that recent decision of the ICC in [&S-4035, 
affecting rates within Official Territory, for 
the first time definitely relates lumber rates to 
class rates, and so establishes a precedent that 
lumber traffic men view with concern. The 
decision, Mr. Farish stated, also has the effect 
of reducing rates on waterborne tonnage 
through the Panama Canal to North Atlantic 
ports, which tonnage is destined for back-haul 
to interior points, and raises the rates from 
Norfolk, Va., to the Central West, where such 
rates heretofore have been less than the basis 
in this case found to be reasonable. 

The traffic manager also stated that the 
Southern Freight Association, acting for 
Southeastern carriers, has petitioned the ICC 
for six months extension in which to comply 
with its order in the adjustment of Southeast- 
ern rates both State and interstate, stating that 
such time was necessary, in order for them to 
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give further consideration to the rate studies 
submitted to them recently by the lumber com- 
mittee representing the lumber manufacturers. 
This committee, it was stated, is supporting the 
petition of the carriers in an effort to reach 
an agreement with them, and thus prevent the 
necessity for suspension, proceedings and long- 
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drawn out litigation. 

During the traffic discussion, the fact was 
brought out that most of the member mills in 
Georgia and Florida have provided the traffic 
manager with reports of shipments for the past 
year. This information is to be consolidated 
for use in presentations of arguments to the 
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commissions in each State, to show that any 
increase in the present rates, and in minimum 
weight for carload shipments, would have an 
immediate and destructive effect, as far as 
freight revenue for the railroads is concerned, 
by tending to shift the transportation of lum- 
ber to truck and water carriers. 


Northeast Mills Continue Promotion 


3oston, Mass., Jan. 25.—The Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association gathered at 
the new Parker House Jan. 22 for its annual 
meeting. The directors held an all-day session 
the previous day, with a dinner in the evening. 

The business sessions were held in the Haw- 
thorne Room, with President Jerome J. Farrell, 
of Poland, N. Y., in the chair. Reviewing the 
“seven lean years” that had passed he declared 
it to be fortunate that we were able to view 
with some satisfaction and pleasure the obstacles 
we had overcome in the days of stress, for we 
could scarcely carry the load if we had to bear 
the troubles and heartaches of yesterday at the 
same time-that we were struggling with the 
headaches of today. He reviewed current prac- 
tices of selective timber cutting in the woods, 
the sawing of the logs and the grading of the 
product, and urged strict adherence to the rules 
when filling orders, to the end that the buyer 
shall get just what he pays for when the lum- 
ber is delivered. 

Edward W. Treen, secretary-treasurer, next 
presented a review of activities for the year. 
It showed 66 members in good standing, and 
their shipments as reported for the year totaled 
119,515,000 feet. His financial report listed all 
bills as paid, and a balance in the treasury of 
$2,686. Many effective exhibits of a complete 
line of Northeastern woods have been made in 
this territory, and it is proposed to continue 
this type of sales promotion work. 

The secretary then outlined the objectives 
toward which the association should move in 
1937. He had stated at length the very valu- 
able work of the officers laboring with a com- 
mittee of experts that had produced a set of 
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Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next. issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





New York, N. Y., Jah. 26—The forty-third 
annual convention of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association got off to a flying 
start today as members, as well as delegates 
from every branch of the lumber and related 
industries, assembled at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
and devoted the morning hours to inspection of 
the seventy-five exhibit booths elaborately 
placed and equipped in the main ballroom, on 
which floor the entire convention activities were 
centered. There had been preliminary activities 
through Monday, culminating in the annual Old 
Guard dinner in the evening participated in by 
fifty veteran members. George M. Stevens, of 
New York, a former president, served as chair- 
man, and James A. Kimball, retail dealer at 
Hingham, Mass., as toastmaster. All of the 
old timers were introduced and many added 
reminiscent talks of the old days. 

For this opening day registrations are well 
ahead of one year ago when the final total 
was listed at 2,238, and Secretary Paul Collier 
expects to beat that record by a comfortable 
margin, : 

The convention got down to _ business 
promptly at two o’clock, Tuesday, with Presi- 
dent Vernon M. Hawkins, of Boston, in the 
chair. The visiting lumbermen were cordially 
welcomed to the city by C. Langdon Adams, 
president of the New York Lumber Trade As- 


grading rules and definitions covefing North- 
eastern white and Norway pine, that were now 
available in pamphlet form for general distribu- 
tion from the association office 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 

Further recommendations for 
through the current year included: 

Complete our work on the spruce grades 
and if conditions will permit, consolidate our 
pine and spruce grading rules and spruce 
strength grades in one booklet. 

Develop the Grade-Use Guides, on North- 
eastern hardwoods, pine, spruce and hem- 
lock, along the lines already laid down by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

Our Hardwood Trade Extension campaign, 
in co-operation with the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
should be aggressively supported. 

We must continue to watch the freight 
rate situation and be ready to take action 
where the interests of our whole member- 
ship are involved. 


H. Merle Smith, of Kansas City, Mo., mer- 
chandising counsel for the Weyerhaeuser com- 
panies, presented “Merchandising as the Key to 
the Lumber Industry’s Future.” 

The light has turned green, he declared, 
and lumber is no longer on the defensive. 
The manufacturer is now planning to give 
the buyer of lumber just what he wants. 
He has discovered that merchandising serv- 
ice has got warehousing service licked. The 
retail dealer is rapidly educating the home 
builder that his yard and office is and should 
be the center of all information and service 
in connection with the building of a home. 
It is up to him to make it easy for the home 
builder both to buy his lumber and to pay 
for it. In the drive for a market for lum- 
ber the dealer must get to the prospective 
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sociation. Mr. Adams is head of the Cross, 
Austin & Ireland Lumber Co., of Brooklyn. 

President Hawkins, Secretary Paul Collier 
and Treasurer W. Glenn Sweet, of Elmira, 
followed with their annual reports. 

W. F. Severn, of the Burritt Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., as councillor to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, outlined the activi- 
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home builder before his income of the future 
is all pledged on the installment plan to the 
sellers of radios, motor cars, and refrigera- 
tors. It is the day of installment selling and 
the prospective home owner must be shown 
that it is as simple to own a home by this 
method as it is to furnish it when completed. 
The fact is that the blanket of installment 
selling covers the country today. 


Raymond L, Vaughn of the L. Vaughn Co., 
Providence (R. I.) woodworker, president of 
the Eastern Woodwork Bureau, and Albert H. 
Stone, chair manufacturer, of Gardner, Mass., 
reviewed those two wood consuming industries ; 
and Vernon M. Hawkins, of Boston, spoke of 
the past and probable future of the lumber 
industry. 

The closing address of the afternoon session 
was by D. Theodore Kelly, New York attorney, 
who pronounced the Robinson-Patman Act the 
most drastic attempt at the regulation of busi- 
ness ever placed on our statute books. Should 
a small yard placing an order that will par- 
tially fill a pool car pay no more per thousand 
feet than the buyer for a chain of yards placing 
a round-lot order of many carloads? he asked. 

G. Brownell, of Sheffield, Pa., for the 
committee on nominations, presented the names 
of President Jerome J. Farrell, of Poland. 
N. Y., and of Vice President W. H. Dalton of 
the Augusta Lumber Co., Augusta, Me., to 
continue in those offices, and this choice was 
ratified by a unanimous vote. 

The four directors named to serve for three 
years were: L. C. Blanchard, Leominster, 
Mass.; S. W. Collins, Caribou, Me.; Wm. A. 
Long, Lisbon, N. H.; Amos M. Strause, Potts- 
ville, Pa. 


of Northeastern Retailers’ 
Convention--Attendance Is Large 


ties of the latter body, in particular referring 
to its influence upon both executive and legis- 
lative action in Washington. 


The slogan for this convention is “Come and 
Get It,” and the next speaker, Dr. Walter S. 
Landis, an expert New York chemist, mixed 
keen economics in about equal parts with chem- 
istry, to prove just when the depression started 
(not in 1929, but with the opening of the World 
War) as a direct result of an excessive strain 
upon the credit and cash resources of all of the 
nations involved. He declared further that tar- 
iff acts did not influence the depression, and 
that we were on the way out in 1932. The 
present tax situation discourages all building 
except that which may be classed as compul- 
sory, and there will soon be a shift from resi- 
dential to industrial building. 


As representative of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, New Orleans, A. S. Boisfontaine 
outlined the progress made to date in standard- 
izing the use of grade-marked lumber. Whiting 
Williams, of Cleveland, Ohio, an industrial re- 
lations executive, gave a most interesting talk 
on “What’s on the Worker’s Mind?” He had 
donned overalls in Gary and Chicago, had 
worked as a casual laborer in Detroit, and with 
mine crews in Germany, France and Wales. He 
had studied their actions and reactions, and 
was convinced that the basic cause of much of 
their belligerence today was fear of losing their 
jobs. He urged closer contacts between em- 
ployers and employees to keep the latter more 
contented. 














Ralph L. Oberdorfer, left, president, and Findley 

M. Torrence, secretary, are shown before the speak- 

ers’ stand made of Certigrade Red Cedar Shingles 

presented the association by the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau of Seattle, Wash. 


Incessant rain, rampaging rivers, and threat 
of floods reduced to some extent the attendance 
of the fifty-sixth annual convention of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers at Colum- 
bus, Jan. 20-22, but the enthusiasm of the 900 
convened was vitally alive. The rising Ohio 
River caused some of the dealers from the 
southern part of the State to leave the conven- 
tion at the Deshler Wallick Hotel before its 
adjournment, and return home to look after 
their families and property. The majority, how- 
ever, was present for the entire session. 

Following the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees on the opening morning, the conven- 
tion was called to order after lunch by Ralph 
L. Oberdorfer, Lancaster, president. He 
launched his address with the statement that 
“the lumber industry is entering upon its most 
interesting and promising era,” and continued 
with a comprehensive outline of the problems 
facing retailers. Mr. Oberdorfer said that the 
future of all business, under governmental regi- 
mentation, is full of grave problems, and that 
politicians likely will continue their efforts to 
make it illegal for dealers to make their profits 
by sharp buying practices, rather than on the 
selling end of their business. Those present 
were told that consumer co-operatives must be 
watched because they would become serious com- 
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petition in the next few years with the exten- 
sion of their field. 

The president considered the changes in mer- 
chandising methods that are occurring within 
the lumber industry. Many dealers are begin- 
ning to do their own designing, and are selling 
completed houses with full responsibility for 
supervision of all sub-contracts and labor. Prob- 
lems before them demand that lumbermen equip 
themselves for administrative burdens hitherto 
unknown. With over 90 percent of the building 
materials business transacted in Ohio repre- 
sented in the association, Mr. Oberdorfer feels 
that the organization will be a valuable agency 
in coping with all situations. He urged that 
during the ensuing twelve months the following 
facts be kept in mind: 

1. That the prosperity of the lumber dealer 
is not determined by the demand for building 
materials in his trading area, but by how he 
treats and uses that demand. 

2. That too rapid increase in prices of build- 
ing materials is bad for the industry. 

3. That there is not an item required in the 
construction of a new home which can not be 
supplied by a lumber substitute. 

The president concluded his report by, urging 
his fellow association members to bear in mind 
that whoever earns the consumer’s confidence 
is the winner, and products must be marketed 
as the buyer prefers. 


Speaker Lashes Jerry-Building 


Mr. Oberdorfer introduced A. S. Boisfon- 
taine, of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, who spoke on, “Just What and Why 
Is Jerry Building?” At the outset of his dis- 
course, the speaker answered the first half of 
his question by quoting the dictionary’s defini- 
tion of a Jerry builder as one “who erects cheap 
buildings of poor material and unsubstantial 
construction.” The “why” of jerry-building is 
occasioned by price competition among contrac- 
tors, lumber dealers, ignorance of architects as 
to grades of lumber, and a complete lack of in- 
formation by prospective home owners as to 
vital importance of properly seasoned, correctly 


manufactured lumber, and sound construction 
principles, according to Mr. Boisfontaine. 

The speaker enumerated some of the bad 
practices, including grade substitution, use of 
green, unseasoned, poorly manufactured and 
graded lumber, and utilization of unsound con- 
struction methods. No one thing, he declared, 
has contributed more to the loss of lumber mar- 
kets than the inferior quality of much of the 
material that has been supplied to the lumber 
user. Manufacturers and dealers are beginning 
to realize and understand the harm done to the 
industry through the sale and use of inferior, 
unprepared lumber which has paved the way for 
inroads by steel and other construction mate- 
rials, he stated. 

“There seems to be no question,” said Mr. 
Boisfontaine, “that we are on the threshold 
of a home building boom, and already we see 
evidences of speculative building. As retail 
lumber dealers you are looking forward to 
a good volume of lumber sales in 1937, but 
can you look forward to the kind of profits 
you are entitled to, if the demand from your 
customers is for cheap, inferior lumber? All 
of you have had enough experience with price 
competition to know how it can wreck profits. 
The only way to avoid this competition is 
to sell good lumber at fair prices. As I see 
it, your best course is to concentrate on the 
sale. of correctly seasoned, properly manu- 
factured lumber, and unitedly take steps to 
create an adequate understanding on the 
part of the building public as to the im- 
portance of quality lumber and sound con- 
struction. This is the only positive safeguard 
against another ‘jerry-building’ era.” 


Dealers Must Get on Offensive 


A forceful, courageous, and helpful address 
was made by H. Merle Smith, merchandising 
counsel for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., using as a subject, “The Light 
Has Turned Green,” with open road ahead. 

Lumber, because of its qualities, is its own 
best salesman, Mr. Smith stated. Its sponsors, 
the retailers, have been too passive, and must 
switch to the offensive. Retailers of materials 
must become keen merchandisers. The speaker 
told the dealers that they must quit being ware- 





Lumbermen of Two Eras Shown While on Trip to Some of 
















LEFT—The happy 
Ohioans shown here are 
on the 1937 trip to mills 
in the Northwest, Cali- 
fornia and the South. 


RIGHT—In 1896, the 
Ohio excursionists had 
their pictures taken at 
State Line, Miss., at the 
plant of Electric Kind- 
ling Wood Co. 
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of Component Parts. 
cusses Contemplated 


house operators—must make it easy for a cus- 
tomer to buy, and also easy for him to pay. 
In discussing the first point, he advised them 
to become the centers of the home building field 
in their respective communities by broadening 
the service they render. This can be done in 
three ways: lending aid on the financing, sug- 
gesting a reliable architect and introducing the 
customer to him, and helping in the choice of 
a good contractor. Mr. Smith covered his sec- 
ond point of “making it easy for the customer 
to pay” by saying that “this is the age of in- 
stallment buying, and we must quit selling 
boards, lath, roofing and the other raw materials 
going into a residence, and sell the finished 
product on a monthly payment basis.” 


The third field mentioned by Mr. Smith as 
awaiting cultivation by dealers of building 
materials during the present year was ably 
considered by Larry C. Hart, general sales 
manager of the building materials department 
of Johns-Manville, New York. Mr. Hart had 
pertinent figures on the tip of his tongue in 
speaking of “The New Opportunity in the 
Farm Market.” 


Ohio Farmers Good) Prospects 


He began his talk by referring specifically to 
the rich sales field present for Buckeye dealers. 
He said that out of the State’s eighty-seven 
counties only one had less than fifty farms per 
100 square miles whose owners had an annual 
spendable income of $1,500 or more after de- 
ducting operating costs. Fifty-six of Ohio’s 
counties have 200 or more such farms to each 
100 square miles, his figures revealed. 

Considering the whole United States, Mr. 
Hart stated that the purchasing power of farm- 
ers increased $300,000,000 in 1936 over the pre- 
vious year, or a rise of eight percent. Of direct 
interest to the lumber and building materials 
dealers is the fact that of the 45,000,000 farm 
buildings and the 7,438,000 rural dwellings in 
the nation in 1935, 70 percent were regarded 
as in need of repairs. The per capita consump- 
tion of the average farm owner of building 


.. Congressman Dis- 
Business Legislation 


materials alone is estimated at four or five 
times that of the urban home owner, according 
to Mr. Hart. He stated that it is estimated 
that the requirements for building improvements 
on the farms today will average $900 per farm, 
or a tremendous total of six billions of dollars. 
Ninety-five percent of the retail lumber dealers 
in the United States serve some rural territory, 
according to the speaker, and consequently can 
get a portion of this large order. 


Ohio Rural Market Is Ripe 


In 1937, the income of Ohio farmers is 
estimated at $325,000,000, including Government 
benefits. If this group was contacted and en- 
couraged by dealers into spending $36,000,000 
for building improvements and replacements, it 
would bring a satisfactory volume of business 
to lumber yards. This sum would amount to 
11 percent of the estimated income, or only half 
of the customary expenditures of the average 
urban dweller for shelter. Mr. Hart’s paper 
showed an estimated $100,000,000 would be 
spent in Ohio for new homes this year, and 
that of this amount eleven million dollars would 
go into new farm homes. If dealers are to take 
advantage of the market open to them, they 
must organize to do a complete consumer sell- 
ing job to farmers, it was pointed out. Without 
an organized’ campaign to accomplish these 
ends, competitive industries will take our mar- 
ket away from us, and the farmers’ purchasing 
dollar will be distributed to manufacturers of 
other commodities, stated the speaker in con- 
clusion. 

A short, humorous talk by Lloyd Spencer, 
representing the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
Seattle, Wash., was a relaxing interlude at the 
close of the first day’s sessions. He commended 
the association on its long life, and said that 
fifty-six years of organization showed that the 
body was founded on strong principles and was 
a healthy institution. 

The morning of the second day began with 
the showing of a motion picture taken during 
the actual construction of one of the small 
houses displayed in Technical Bulletin, No. 4, 
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gotten out by the FHA. For a half hour after 
the finish of the picture, the delegates divided 
up and attended informal roundtable discussions 
on whichever one of the following subjects they 
were most interested: Social Security, in charge 
of James A. Drain and Harry F. Busey, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Causes of Paint Failure, under 
the supervision of James Stewart and Don 
Critchfield; Financing Plans, by A. L. Guckert, 
associate director for the FHA in the Columbus 
district, or Cost Accounting, in charge of Don 
Battelle. 
Advises Insulating of Roof 


G. D. Andrews, of the Insulation Board In- 
stitute, Chicago, launched the afternoon program 
of speeches on Jan. 21. He illustrated his re- 
marks on the value of insulation in construction 
with well prepared charts and graphs. A state- 
ment which was received with interest was Mr. 
Andrews’ advice to insulate the roof rather 
than ceilings. Dealers are often in a quandary 
over this problem. 

“The job before lumber retailers today is 
one of educating the public on the better life 
possible with modern buildings,” the speaker 
said. “This can be done with exhibits in 
your show rooms, advertisements, and per- 
sonal visits to potential builders. We make 
fun of Model T’s seen on the street, but we 
are still erecting obsolete homes in large 
numbers every year.” 

Due to illness, Walter S. Rosenberry, vice 
president of the Rock Island Lumber Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., could not speak, but his subject, 
“Complete Unit Selling,” was taken over by 
Bert Dowell, general sales manager. Mr. Dow- 
ell showed a picture of a group of four houses 
built by a contractor in Wichita, Kan., at an 
average unit cost of about $2,700, and sold for 
somewhat over $3,000 the day after they were 
Opened for inspection. The small houses had 
basements, roof insulation, a garage, select oak 
flooring, and a stained wood shingle roof. The 
dwellings earned certificates of merit from the 
FHA office, it was reported. 

Mr. Dowell sees a tremendous volume of 
business ahead for alert retailers who can take 
a part in the mass construction of modern resi- 
dences for the 65 percent of Americans who 
earn less than $1,800 annually. He feels confi- 
dent as a result of the Wichita program that 
sound, livable, attractive homes can be built and 
sold for around $3,000, and urged those present 
to give serious thought to the undertaking in 
their own localities. Mr. Dowell stressed the 
importance of building in desirable neighbor- 
hoods, which would attract a better class of 
buyers and keep the entire project on a higher 
plane. It was evident from the absorbed atten- 
tion granted the speaker that the dealers will 
give the matter more than casual considera- 
tion in their own offices. : 

A sprightly and witty discourse was that by 
Dr. Gus Dwyer of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., at the close of the second afternoon, 
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In discussing “New Industrial Revolution and 
the Business Outlook,” the speaker stressed 
throughout that large industries are leaving 
congested metropolitan areas for smaller com- 
munities, where it was more economical to op- 
erate. He cited several cases to prove his point. 
Although there wasn’t a very close tie-up be- 
tween his talk and the retail lumber industry, 
the address was keenly enjoyed for its pertinent 
phrasing and homey humor, 

A large attendance was on hand for the clos- 
ing day due to the scheduling of a talk by Hon. 
Wright Patman, author of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Bill, and three other capable speakers. W. 
C. Bell, secretary-manager of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, brought 
greetings from dealers on the West Coast, and 
discussed the “Unfinished Business” facing 
United States building materials retailers. 

“We need to complete a lot of past plans 
rather than start new ones,” he said in be- 
ginning his talk. “We ought to throw out 
the methods which have proved impractical, 
and adopt new ones for the business revival 


ahead.” 
Stabilized Prices Needed 


Prices must be stabilized to keep the confi- 
dence of customers, Mr. Bell said. During the 
lean years, dealers had to cut prices at times 
in order to meet financial obligations, but even 
this predicament was sometimes taken advan- 
tage of. Retailers have a large responsibility 
in the success of the code of ethics of their 
industry. After spending time and effort on 
ethical distribution, it is now time that dealers 
got busy on under-distribution and thus remedy 
many of their business ills. Mr. Bell advised 
his listeners to remember that “progress doesn’t 
happen; it is caused.” 

In a short talk, Don L. Tobin, director of 
publicity for the Ohio Building Association 
League, Columbus, reported that his organiza- 
tion has co-operated with the FHA and fur- 
nished millions of dollars for borrowers, and 
expected to go on doing so. 

Bruce A. Wilson, director of the division 
of education of the FHA, Washington, D. C., 
reviewed the industrial history of the nation 
in his address. He pointed out how the popula- 
tion was concentrated in the East before 1870, 
and how after that date industrial expansion 
began to populate the Midwest and farther west- 
ern territories. Mr. Wilson said that he thought 
people were more home-conscious now than ever 
before. He looks for housing to be of pre- 
dominant interest in America for at least the 
next ten years. 

The speaker added his voice to that of others 
in the preceding sessions in a plea for small 
houses. He reported that 71.4 percent of the 
nation’s populace can not afford more than a 
$5,000 house. He reviewed the building record 
of the past three. years to show what a pick-up 
in construction there had been. In 1934, 40,000 
houses were erected in the nation, 75,000 were 
built the next year, 255,000 in 1936, and 455,000 
are desired for this year. 


Rep. Patman Is Applauded 


Congressman Patman held the spotlight on 
the final day of the convention, and was its last 
speaker. The Texas representative declared 
that the building industry possessed a most 
promising future, and referred to the retailers 
as “members of a construction gang and not 
parts of a wrecking crew.” The fact that the 
great American populace loves the word “home” 
makes the building materials business one close 
to the heart of the nation, he stated. 

He was applauded when he declared that he 
believed that the Government should pay the 
same for commodities as an individual. There 
has been criticism in the past by dealers who 
disliked the wholesale purchases made by the 
Government in its slum clearance work and 
similar projects. The solon said that the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act was not unfair to big buyers, 
and that it protects small purchasers. He sees 
‘it as a weapon against chiseling and cheating, 
and as a protective barrier for small dealers 
against monopolistic actions by large operators. 

Rep. Patman said that he was not alarmed 
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by the co-operative movement, because it can 
not compete with private business. The plan 
has to make some profit to stay in business, 
and as soon as a profit margin is established 
it is no longer a co-operative agency. He stated 
that he is against the Government subsidizing 
consumer co-operatives, and that any measure 
threatening independent business will not get 
very far. 

Near the close of his meaty discourse on the 
bill which he authored, Rep. Patman stated that 
he plans to introduce a bill into Congress which 
will allow the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to stop manufacturers from competing with 
retailers. This appeared to bring an apprecia- 
tive nod from the assembly. 

In conclusion, the congressman declared that 
America should continue to believe in and at- 
tempt to practice the Golden Rule. If men 
won't be “their brother’s keeper,” it was time 
that laws were passed forcing them to consider 
the welfare of others besides their own, he said. 

The annual banquet and ball held the night 
of Jan. 21 was the highlight on the social 
calendar of the convention. It was attended 
by approximately 500 men and over 100 women. 
A two-hour floor show by talented entertainers 
followed the banquet with dancing afterwards. 
Hayden Jones, Columbus lumberman, directed 
a men’s chorus in several songs at the start 
of the program. During the evening the win- 
ner of the Association’s First Annual Small 
House Competition was announced as J. J. Keil, 
registered architect of Lima, Ohio. He received 
a gold medal and an all-expense trip on the 
7,000-mile tour to the mills in the Northwest, 
West and South. 

The officers were re-elected for another year, 
except that Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, was 
relieved of the duties of treasurer and will con- 
tinue as secretary only. The officers are: 

President—Ralph L. Oberdorfer, Lancaster. 

Vice Presidents—Aaron L. Kelsey, Toledo, 
and John J. Marsh, Dover. 

Secretary—Findley M. Torrence, Xenia. 

Treasurer—Allan Brain, Springfield. 

The trustees are listed below. Those names 
accompanied by “*”’ are new: John H. Ferris, 
Earl Thompson, *Oscar B. Sharrer, *Max. 
Thomas, C. M. Hartley, Waldo Clark, Ralph 
Sharpe, Walter Whitacre, Irving H. Brain, 
Norbert J. Pointner, W. E. King, *R. A. Tim- 
mons, F. W. Leatherman, *C. R. Adams, Adam 
F. Beltz, *R. E. O’Brien, *Evan James, H. C. 
Neigh, Mark F. Hudson, Arch C. Klumph, 
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J. B. Savage, Clark A. Blackman, C. Tracy 
LaCost, *F. L. Steinman, Edwin C. Clay, 


Aaron L. Kelsey, H. O. Carroll and Thomag 
A. Keen. 


Resolutions Adopted by Ohio Retailers 


Resolutions presented by Mr. Clay, chairman 
of the resolutions committee, on the closing day 
and accepted follow: 


We wish to recognize and earnestly recom. | 
mend the work of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau in its efforts to accomplish the manu. ~ 
facture of high grade shingles, carrying the 
CERTIGRADE insignia, but owing to the faet | 
that during the common process of staining, 
the original CERTIGRADE label is destroyed; 
therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers now assembled, doeg 
hereby recommend and urge that said Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, take the necessary 
steps to devise a CERTIGRADBHE insignia that 
will follow throughout the staining process, 
that the consumer may be assured that he ig 
actually getting the original product; and be | 
it further 

Resolved, That the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau be commended for its efforts to distrib- 
ute its products solely through: accredited 
retail lumber dealers. : 

WHEREAS, The conditions surrounding the 
distribution of composition roofing have be- 
come intolerable, not only to the dealers in 
Ohio but practically throughout the entire 
United States; and 

WHEREAS, Many manufacturers are distrib- 
uting their products through channels which 
are conducive to higher consumer costs and 
unfair trade practices; and 


WHEREAS, It is the desire of the dealers 
to correct existing conditions and to formu- 
late a policy which will prove beneficial not 
only to retail lumber dealers throughout the 


country but to roofing manufacturers as 
well; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the manufacturers of com- 
position roofing, be and are hereby requested 
to distribute their products’ exclusively 
through accredited retail lumber dealers. 

Resolved, That the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers endorses the National 
Homes Demonstration program sponsored by 
National Lumber Dealers Association, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
with the co-operation of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. This program to pro- 
vide low-priced small homes for the 71 per- 
cent of our moderate income families is par- 
ticularly one that can be carried out by the 
retail lumber industry, and presents to us 
our big’ opportunity for 1937. 


Intercoastal Distributers Hear Timely 
Topics Discussed at Annual 


New York; Jan. 26.—The Intercoastal Lum- 


ber Distributors’ Association assembled here 
today from the Atlantic Coast market centers 
to hold its annual meeting and luncheon at the 
Hotel Commodore, with A. N. Frederickson, 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., in the chair. 
The guest speakers were Bruce Wilson, of the 
Federal Housing Administration; W. W. 
Woodbridge, of Seattle, manager of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau; C, Langdon Adams, 
president of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, and D. Theodore Kelley, of New 
York, chief counsel for National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. 

The report was brought to the meeting that 
on Monday the East and Gulf Coast seamen’s 
strike was formally ended and that all matters 
in dispute would be turned over to the Federal 
Labor Relations Board for adjustment. Confi- 
dence was expressed by the members that this 
action would speedily bring the Pacific Coast 
strikers into line and restore shipping between 
the two coasts to normal. 

A resolution was adopted urging upon Con- 
gress the extension of that part of Title I of 
the National Housing Act which authorizes 
the insurance of loans for home modernization 
and repairs, when that Act expires on April 
1, 1937. Also that Title II be reasonably ex- 
tended at expiration. 


Officers for the ensuing year were chosen 
as follows: 


Chairman—A. N. Frederickson, 
haeuser Sales Co., New York. 

First Vice Chairman—H. M. Vivian, North 
Branch Lumber Co. 


Second Vice Chairman—H. M. Guernsey, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Treasurer—J. A. Currey, J. C. Turner Lum- 
ber Co., New York City. 


Directors—The above, with the following: 
Harold Brasor, Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; A. V. Charshee, Baltimore; 
C. A. McAteer, Eastern Terminal Lumber Co‘; 
J. A. Birkenhead, of A. L. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; W. Scott 
Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber Co., New York 
City; A. P. Leatherbury, Charles R. McCor- 
mick Lumber Co., New York City. 


Weyer- 





Rain Reduces Louisiana Cut 


WINNFIELD, La., Jan. 25.—Rain has greatly — 
curtailed sawmill and timber operations in this © 
section, and slowed down oil field activities in 
the fields of Urania, Tullos and Georgetown 
Sawmills, paper pulp mills and creosote plants | 
have been the hardest hit by the prolonged wet” 
weather. All of these concerns have on file 
the greatest file of orders since the War. 
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merican Lumberman House Plan No. 221 














BILL OF MATERIAL 


270 cu. ft. concrete footings, walls, piers 
and chimney base 


1100 cu. ft. concrete blocks 

86 sq. yds. cement basement floor 
98 cu. ft. brickwork, fireplace 

13 lin. ft. double flue chimney 
28 ft. 8x8 flue lining 

28 ft. 8xi2 flue lining 

500 yards lath and plastering 

2 cast iron cleanout doors 

2 cast iron vents, 10x24 

3 steel basement sash, 3 It., 10x14 
! cast iron coal chute door 16x24 
78 ft. down spout 

108 ft. gutter 

72 ft. ridge roll 

34 ft. 14a valley tin 

Chimney flashing 

17 squares asphalt roofing 


LUMBER 

196 lin. ft. 2x8 sills 

96 lin. ft. 2x10 joist headers 

if pes. 2x10—8 joist 

46 pes. 2x10—I6 joist 

3 pes. 2x10—14 joist 

32 pes. 2x10—I2 joist 

79 pes. 2x8—12 ceiling joist 

19 pes. 2x8—I6 ceiling joist 

940 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 

7 pes. 2x8—16 porch joist 

8 pes. 2x8—I4 porch joist 

10 pes. 2x4—I2 porch ceiling joist 
If pes. 2x4— 8 porch rafters 

18 pcs. 2x6—14 rafters 

44 pes. 2x6—18 rafters 

72 lin. ft. 1x6 ridge board 

12 pes. 2x4—14 collar beams 

320 pes. 2x4—8 studs 

12 pes. 2x4—1!2 gable studs 

12 pes. 2x4—I6 gable studs 

540 lin. ft. 1x3 bridging 

900 lin. ft. 34x! grounds, base 
640 lin. ft. 34x1% grounds, doors 
2000 ft. x8 shiplap, roof 

1900 ft. 1x8 beveled and rabbeted siding 
1670 ft. ix4 T&G fiooring 

160 ft. ix4 T&G flooring, porches 
160 ft. 5¢x4 ceiling, porches 





MILLWORK 

42 lin. ft. 1x8 outside base, porches 

60 lin. ft. 2-in. bed mould 

set outside steps 5-ft. 

set outside steps 3'/2-ft. 

lattice panels 4-0x1-4 

lattice panels 6-0x1-8 

lattice panels 5-0x1-8 

columns 8x8—8 

half columns 4x8—8 

columns 5x5—8 

104 lin. ft. 1x8 porch plate 

16 lin. ft. Ixi2 porch plate 

66 lin. ft. 1x6 porchplate soffit 

| hood over side entrance 

272 lin. ft. Ix6 level cornice 

136 lin. ft. 1Y2-in. quarter round 

136 lin. ft. 1Y2-in. cove 

118 lin. ft. Ix6 rake cornice 

118 lin. ft. 3-in. crown mould 

| outside door frame 2-10x6-8, 10-in. 
transom, trim | side 

| outside door frame 2-8x6-8, trim 1! side 

2 outside door frames 2-6x6-8, trim | side 

! quad. sash frame 2-0'/2x5-2, trim 1! side 
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twin sash frame 2-0'/2x5-2, trim | side 
DH. wdw. fr. 12 It. 8x8, trim | side 
DH. wdw. fr. 12 It. 8x10, trim | side 
DH. wdw. fr. 12 It. 8x14, trim | side 
DH. wdw. fr. {2 It. 10x14, trim | side 
louvre frames 8x32 

louvre frame 8x40 

pr. outside shutters 2-10'/2x5-342, | Y- 
in. elev. 

inside door frames 2-8x6-8, trim 2 sides 
inside door frames 2-6x6-8, trim 2 sides 
inside door frame 1-6x6-8, trim 2 sides 
inside door frame 1-4x2-4, trim 1 side 
door 2-10x6-8 134-in. 6 raised pan. 

door 2-8x6-8 134-in. 3 X pan. 6 It. DS 
doors 2-6x6-8 134-in. 10 It. DS 

doors 2-8x6-8 13¢-in. 10 It. DS 

doors 2-8x6-8 134-in. 2 pan. 

doors 2-6x6-8 134-in. 2 pan. 

door 1-6x6-8 134-in. 2 pan. 

door 1-4x2-4 %-in. | pan. 

transom sash 2-0x10-in. 134-in. 1 It. SS 
casement sash 2-04/2x5-2 13¢-in. 8 It SS 
wdw. 12 It. 8x8 134-in. SS 

wdw. 12 It. 8x10 134-in. SS 








5 wdws. 12 It. 8x14 13¢-in. SS 
4 wdws. 12 It. 10xi4 1%-in. SS 
| trap door, frame and trim 2-0x2-6 
400 lin. ft. base and shoe, detail 
20 lin. ft. wainscot cap, detail 
shelf Ixl12—6 
shelf ix12—5-2 
shelves 1x30—2-0 
shelves 1x30—2-10 
shelf 1xi6—3-0 
90 lin. ft. 1x2 cleat 
30 lin. ft. 1x4 hook strip 
14 lin, ft. 1Y%4xt¥%4 pole 
6 pole rosettes 
{ mantel shelf 
| kitchen cupboard 
| basement ‘‘mill’’ stair 
4 thresholds 


HARDWARE 


475 Ibs. nails 

tt sets weights and cord 
6 casement sash adjusters 

6 casement locks 

4 pr. blind hinges 

9 pr. 3x3 butts, cas. sash 
4 pr. 4x4 butts 

i6 pr. 32x3% butts 

| pr. 2x2 butts 

11 sets sash locks and lifts 
1 front door lock set 

3 side door lock sets 

1 D.A. door floor hinge 

2 push plates 

14 inside door lock sets 

2 cupboard turns, doors G&H 
12 pr. cupboard door hinges, chrome 
9 cupboard turns, chrome 

5 drawer pulls, chrome 

3 elbow catches 

36 shelf pins NP. 


PLUMBING, ETC. 


| kitchen sink complete 

| bathtub complete 

| closet complete 

| lavatory complete 

| bell trap 

| medicine cabinet 

Heating, painting, insulating by owner 
Note: No subfioor or hardwood floors listed 
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merican Lumberman House Plan No. 143 








BILL OF MATERIAL 


896 sq. ft. concrete floor and footings 
2! cu. yds. concrete foundation 

1000 bricks for chimneys 

300 bricks for front porch and steps 
24 9x13 terra-cotta flue lining 

410 sq. yds. plastering 


LUMBER 


1 pe. 6x6—i2 posts basement 
124 lin. ft. 2x8 wall plate 
26 2x!0—i2 first floor joist 
30 2x10—i4 first floor joist 
5 2x10—14 box sill 

6 2x6—i2 rear porch joist 
4 2x8—I6 girder 

4 2x8—14 girder 


500 lin. ft. x4 No. 2 Y¥.P.—bridging & 
lookouts 


64 2x6—12 attie Joist Y.P. 

5 2xi!0—I6 cellar stair horses and treads 

1000 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 

4 2x6—18 headers over wide openings 

5 2x6—16 headers over wide openings 

90 2x4—1I6 rafters and braces 

12 2x4—20 rafters 

4 2x6—26 rafters, hips 

8 2x4—10 rafters 

10 2x4—9 rafters 

4 2x6—12 rear porch box 

1000 feet No. 2 boards, sub-floor 

1400 feet No. 2 boards, wall sheathing 

2000 feet No. 2 boards, roof sheathing 

18 sas. asphalt shingles 

3 sqs. asphalt roll roofing—rear porch and 
valley 


750 sq. ft. stained shingles—side walls 

130 lin. ft. {x8 clear cypress—cornice 

a + ae ft. Ix6 clear eypress—fascia and 
elt 


60 lin. ft. continuous sill for belt 

130 ft. 3% bed moulding—cornice 
325 ft. 5ex4 ceiling—cornice and porch 
2 6x6—8—0 square porch columns 

| 6x6—3—0 square porch newel 

22 lineal ft. porch balustrade 

2 front hood brackets 

! circle hood 


1 1Yexi2—6—0 fir 
steps 

200 ft. 34x34 cove moulding 

90 ft. Ix4—6—0 V.G. fir flooring 

960 ft. 13/16x2% clear oak flooring 


165 ft. 13/16x3% clear Y.P. flooring 
(kitchen) 


8 500 ft. rolls building paper 


nosed stepping—rear 








Kitchen 
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MILLWORK 


5 cellar frames 12/12—2 It. 

1 door frame 2—8x6—8 rabt. for 154 door 
| door frame 2—8x6—8 rabt. for 1% door 
4 window frames 10x14—8 It. 15% triple 
3 window frames 10x14—8 It. 1% mullion 
2 window frames 10x!2—8 It. 1% 
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| window frame 12xi4—8 It. 1% mullion 

| louvre frame for front gable 

5 cellar sash §2xi2—2 It. 1% glzd. 

18 windows 10x!4—8 It. 1% ck. R. glizd. 
windows 10xi2—8 It. 1% ck. R. glzd. 
windows 12xi4—8 It. 1% ck. R. glzd. 


front door 2—8x6—8 134 No. | W.P. 
gizd. 15 Its. 


rear door 2—8x6—8 1% No. 
gizd. 6 Its. 


inside doors 2—8x6—8 1% I! 
W.P.S. & R.—fir panels 


4 inside doors 2—O0x6—8 1% 1! 
W.P.S. & R.—fir panels 

9 sets inside four pone (jbs. 13/16x5%) 
with stops ‘xi 

20 sets door trim Y.P. 

4 sets window trim Y.P. triple 

4 sets window trim Y.P. mullion 

2 sets window trim Y.P. 

270 lin. ft. %4x7% base Y.P. 

270 lin. ft. Yax% shoe Y.P. 

200 lin. ft. %4x!% picture moulding Y.P. 

30 lin. ft. %4x3%2 hook strip Y.P. 

24 lin. ft. Yox2 chair rail Y.P. 

2 3’ thresholds oak 

| kitchen cabinet 4—O0x8—0 detail 

| medicine cabinet with 14x20 mirror 

| ix!2—12—0 clear Y.P. closet shelves 


HARDWARE 


600 pounds nails 

450 pounds sash weights 

3 hanks sash cord 

5 cellar window sets 

1 front door lock set 

| rear door lock set 

8 inside door lock sets 

| inside door lock sets, bathroom 
1Y2 pair 4x4 butts 

10 pair 32x32 butts 

22 sash locks and lifts 

10 door stops 

3 doz. closet hooks 

| bath room medicine cabinet set 
| kitchen cabinet set 

2 doz. sheets sand paper 

| hot air furnace and pipes 


| bath tub, lavatory, stool, kitchen sink, 
range boiler and pipe with fittings 


w.P. 
panel 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


CAROLINIANS WILL SEEK CLOSER 
TIE-UP WITH MANUFACTURERS 


Appoint Advisory Council; Plan District Meetings--Want 
Tourists Invited; Diversion of Highway Funds Stopped 


Cuarorte, N. C., 
Jan. 25.—The 14th an- 
nual convention of the 





J. M. WILSON, 
Fayetteville, N. C.; 
Retiring President 





7 Carolina Retail Lumber 
& Building Supply Dealers’ Association, held 
here Jan. 20-22 resulted in several interesting 
items of news from the association, as well as 
a two-days’ discussion of “the how, where and 
why” of more profits through more service in 
the retail lumber business. 


Victor W. Wheeler, secretary-treasurer of 
the organization for the past 12 years, did not 
offer himself for re-election, and a committee 
has been named to select a new association 
secretary. 

It was decided to eliminate the summer con- 
ventions of the organization, formerly held at a 
resort point either in the mountains of western 
North Carolina or at a Carolina beach, in 
favor of a series of district meetings at stra- 
tegic points in the two States. 


The directors decided to again open the asso- 
ciation for associate membership of manufac- 
turers, which class of membership has been 
eliminated in recent years. 

At the annual election of officers B. B. 
Smith, of the Oregon Lumber Co., Greenville, 
S. C., was named president. Vice presidents 
are: R. S. Kirby, Tucker-Kirby Co., Charlotte ; 
B. T. Day, Easley Lumber Co., Easley, S. C.; 
and L. F. Ross, Home Building (Inc.) Ashe- 
boro, N. C. 

An advisory council of four was selected, as 
follows: R. G. Henry, Hickory Novelty Co., 
Hickory; H. M. Armentrout, Snow Lumber 
Co., High Point; C. L. Cannon, C. L. Cannon 
& Sons (Inc.), Spartanburg, S. C.; J. M. Wil- 
son, Highland Lumber Co., Fayetteville, nN. 


Directors for 1937 are: 


F. A. Brooks, Brooks Lumber Co., Greens- 
boro; R. S. Query, Wearn Lumber Co., Char- 
lotte: M. R. Bagnal, Bagnal-Nettles Builders’ 
Supply Co., Columbia, S. C.; T. A. Roe, Citi- 
zens’ Lumber Co., Greenville, -. a. cee 
Day, Easley Lumber Ce. Easley, Ss. Cs Oe. os 
Wilson, Piedmont Lumber Co., Greenville, 


C. I. CHEYNEY, 
Bluefield, W. Va.; 
“Getting Profit in ’37” 


PAUL KENDALL, 
of Johns-Manville; 
“Farm Market” 


Ss. C.; O. H. Folley, Sumter Planing Mill & 
Lumber Co., Sumter, S. C.; Carl H. Talley, 
Cc. H. Talley Lumber Co. (Inc.), Greenville, 
S. C.; John - Blume, Inglesby-Blume Lum- 
ber Co., Columbia, S. C.; Elbert W. Snead, 
W. J. Snead Lumber Co., Greenwood, S. C.; 
John R. Cathey, Cathey Lumber Co. Char- 
lotte; R. S. Kirby, Tucker-Kirby Co. Char- 
lotte; Claudius Dockery, Jr., Dockery Lum- 
ber Co., Greensboro; L. F. Ross, Home, 
Building (Inc.), Asheboro; Alex S. Watkins, 
Henderson. 

The directors adopted a 1937 budget; retained 
the temporary services of Mr. Wheeler until 
a new secretary can be chosen, and set Feb. 17 
for their next meeting at Charlotte. At that 
time a committee of three—R. S. Kirby, of 
Charlotte; E. L. Wilson, of Greenville, S. C.; 
and E. W. Snead, of Greenwood, S. C.—will 


report recommendations as to a new secretary. 


The directors presented Mr. Wheeler a silver 
loving cup in appreciation of his 12 years of 
service. Mr. Wheeler did not offer himself for 
re-election as secretary-treasurer because of 
plans he has for entering the business field. 


In connection with the convention various 
manufacturers put on exhibits. A judging com- 
mittee selected from these the display of the 
Insulite Co., of Minneapolis, as the best, and 
a silver cup was awarded to that concern 


Resolutions adopted included a request to the 
North Carolina legislature for an appropriation 
of $250,000 for promoting the use of North 
Carolina highways and advertising North Caro- 
lina, its climate, scenery, and historic spots, to 
the rest of the world; and another, addressed 
to the South Carolina legislature, asking sup- 
port for a measure that will give the people of 
that State opportunity of voting on a constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit the use of highway 
funds for purposes other than construction and 
maintenance. 


The ladies’ auxiliary also met here in con- 
nection with the convention, holding a business 
session, making a tour of the city, and enjoying 
teas, theatre parties and bridge. 

The high mark of the social and entertain- 
ment portion of the convention was the annual 
banquet and dance. 

Retiring President J. M. Wilson, of Fayette- 
ville, presided over all sessions. He gave his 
annual report, as did also Secretary Wheeler. 


Speaking on “Teamwork For Better Profits,” 
E. H. Batchelder, Jr., vice president of the 
Insulite Co., developed the idea of a unified 
sales and merchandising program. 


He spoke of building up confidence in suit- 
able materials for the construction of homes. 
He illustrated what he was driving at by point- 
ing to the automobile industry. “There is a 
fine example of unified selling,” he said. “All 
manufacturers of all makes of "automobiles talk 
the same language. They stress beauty, effi- 
ciency, economy, comfort, and the like. As a 
result people buy, and are sure they have the 
best cars they can get. It should be the same 
with homes.” 


He stressed the idea of conferences, in series, 
among the various branches of the industry, to 
study ways and means of presenting this unified 
program to the public. “The greatest need 
now is retail merchandising schools and sales 
training,” he added. 


C. I. Cheyney, president Bailey Lumber Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., discussed “Getting a Profit 
in 1937,” which address was referred to at the 
banquet session as “most profitable” to the 
dealers. A point stressed was complete control 


from  pro- 
finished 
brought 


of — sales 
ducer to the 
house. He 





B.. T. DAY, 
Easley, S. C.; 
Vice President 





out forcefully the fact 

that a lumber dealer should contact and sell a 
customer direct, and not leave those functions 
to the contractor, or architect, or to a bank or 
finance company. He stressed the selling, too, 
of the complete unit, laying emphasis on the 
necessity for dealers to have financial ability 
to handle jobs from the ground up. 

Speaking on “The New Opportunity in the 
Farm Market,” Paul E. Kendall, Housing Guild 
division of Johns-Manville, used figures to show 
that 95 percent of the dealers in the United 
States have some farm markets and rural sales. 
He stressed the fact that a farmer’s purchasing 
power is five times that of an urban resident, 
because: A farmer raises most of his food 
while the urbanite has to buy his; all farmers 
have some cash crop; farmers have plants, in 
the nature of barns, etc., to keep up, and plenty 
of room to expand with new buildings and 
barns, while the city dweller is through when 
he gets a house and garage built on his one 
small lot; and because a farmer puts all his 
savings back into farm buildings, whereas the 
city man invests it elsewhere. 

W. H. O’Brien, field engineer for the South- 
ern Pine Association, New Orleans, La., spoke 
on “Jerry Building and the Retail Lumber 
Dealer,” stressing the importance of sound con- 
struction and proper materials. 

B. B. Smith, president of the Oregon Lum- 
ber Co., Greenville, S. C., new president of 
the association, and a former sheriff of his 
native county, was on the program for a dis- 
cussion of “Profit Preferred to Volume.” He 
stressed human values as against profit values, 
and showed the importance of taking into ac- 
count all the various cost factors—including 
social security and sales taxes, and the like. He 
said the difference in profit and loss is some- 
times found in the dealer’s failure to figure as 
a part of his cost these added expenses to every 
sale. 


Cc. LL. CANNON, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Advisory Council 


R. G. HENRY, 
Hickory, N. C.; 
Advisory Council 
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Southwestern Lumbermen Rally In Throngs 
for Their Annual Convention 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—Meeting in the 
great Municipal Auditorium, which Bruce For- 
rester, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
said in his address of welcome had been built 
with the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and its conventions very much in mind, the 
lumbermen of four States today began their 
49th annual convention. The display space in 
the vast exhibition hall has been sold out, and 
the early registrations are running to record- 
breaking figures. 

The teatured address of the opening session 
this afternoon was delivered by Roy Wenzlick, 
of Real Estate Analysts (Inc.) St. Louis, on 
the subject ‘The Outlook For Real Estate and 
Construction.” The speaker stated that he 
was optimistic about trends at present. By 
means of-large charts he indicated that while 
general business for many years has followed 
a comparatively narrow band of fluctuations 
through comparatively short cycles, real estate 
has had wide fluctuations running through more 
regular and much longer cycles. Credit diff- 
culties alone do not stop construction. The 
stoppages occur when the house that is built 
is not worth on the market what it costs to pro- 
duce. Real estate booms appear rather quickly, 
follow a sharp upward line, and then come 
down slowly over a long period of years. But 
it is not sound to predict a real estate boom 
solely on the basis of elapsed time and the 
fact that such changes have been fairly regular. 
Causative factors must be measured. When 
price levels remain high for some time, the 
underlying permanent debt structure also in- 
creases ; and the community becomes accustomed 
to it. But should the price level drop, the debt 
burden becomes hard to sustain, and foreclos- 
ures become numerous. The demand for space 
for business operations or for housing is quite 
elastic. It has happened that a period of ex- 
tensive building has not been matched by in- 
creasing vacancies; just as it has happened 
that the percentage of vacancies has increased 
sharply at times when there was no building at 
all. It is true that at present every large city 
has a potential housing shortage, with the aver- 
age of vacancies running under four percent. 
A shortage measured in percentages does not 
necessarily cause a building boom. But a short- 
age which does cause rents to rise, one in which 
demand becomes competitive, does indicate a 
coming boom; for when rising rents overtake 
building costs there will be new construction. 
There will be increased building this year, with 
the boom indicated for next year. There is 
likely to be little office space built this year; 
for the construction of office buildings comes 
near the end rather than at the beginning of a 
boom. 

The speaker stated that the time to buy real 
estate is when prices are low and foreclosures 
are high. Then it is wise to buy on as narrow 
an equity as possible. But when everybody 
seems to think real estate is a good buy, that 
is the time to sell and to invest the money in 
mortgages of a conservative character, prefer- 
ably on single-family houses. The investor 
should go up the boom with equities and come 
down with mortgages. 


Sees Peak of Building Boom in 1943 


Mr. Wenzlick, in answering questions, placed 
the peak of the next building boom in 1943. 
He stated that inflation has already appeared, 
and that there is a probability that prices will 
go above the 1926 level. Building materials fol- 
low the general price level, whether there is 
little or much actual building. In measuring 
real estate tax burden it is well to abandon 
the measurement in dollars and to use the 
method of percentage comparisons between the 
tax on the property and the gross income it 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





brings in. Since it seems that prices are ad- 
vancing, the actual tax burden in the near 
future will be lightened; no matter what the 
tax rates are. If tax rates remain the same 
and rents rise, the tax burden is lightened. But 
if the rates remain the same and rents fall, 
the tax burden becomes painful. Farm land 
values are going up about four percent a year 
at present. Owners of farm lands should hold 
them. But urban properties are likely to ad- 
vance more rapidly, and this is the more prom- 
ising field for those who have money to invest. 
Interest rates now seem at their lowest point. 
But the Federal government will for some time 
to come need to borrow for deficit financing 
and will probably take means to keep the rates 
low for possibly another year and a half. When 








E. E. WOODS, 
Kansas City; 
Secretary 


Cc. J. COWLEY, 
Olathe, Kan.; 
President 


the government no longer must borrow for op- 
erating costs, interest rates are likely to ad- 
vance very quickly. 


President Enumerates Some Problems 


In his official address, President C. J. Cow- 
ley of Olathe, Kan., mentioned a number of 
problems which the association has been meet- 
ing during the year. One has been distribu- 
tion. Progress has been made in the cement 
field. Many dealers handle woven fence; and 
while the situation is not so good as could be 
wished, manufacturers have a better knowledge 
of the dealer’s problem. There still remains 
some difficulty with certain lumber manufac- 
turers who do not always discriminate between 
those entitled to a wholesale price and those 
who are not. The National association has 
done excellent work. One thing it helped to 
do was to defeat a bill offering a virtual 
subsidy to co-operatives. A capable retailer 
can meet reasonable competition, but he does 
object to the subsidizing of his competition. 

One of the problems that has arrived’ with 
the complexity of modern retailing and the 
building of trunk highways is that of the trucker 
who becomes an itinerant merchant. It has not 
been the policy of the association to attempt 
the initiation of laws. But this itinerant is per- 
sistently destroying the established dealer’s mar- 
ket under unfair conditions, and there is a 
need for laws to impose proper regulations. 
Even in normal times there was unemploy- 


ment; and during the depression this problem 
became so serious it issued in social security 
legislation. This presents a problem in com- 
pliance which the association must and can help 
its members to solve. But the most vital prob- 
lem is still that of unfair competition among 
established dealers. It is natural to want to 
retaliate. But while this might issue in some 
immediate satisfaction, it will set up increas- 
ingly difficult inter-yard conditions. It is bet- 
ter to be friendly and fair; and the president 
mentioned instances of potential difficulties 
avoided by restraint and mutual helpfulness. 


"Outlook Is Hopeful," Says Secretary 


Secretary E. E. Woods stated in his report 
that the outlook for the opening year is hopeful, 
Despite the drouth there has been a large vol- 
ume of sales in the area and great gains in con- 
struction. The number of dues-paying lumber- 
men has increased, but there is a need for more 
in order that association services may be ex- 
tended and made more useful. Trade associa- 
tions have become the “voices of industry.” The 
secretary mentioned the extension of local and 
district organizations and spoke of local mar- 
kets that have been saved to local dealers 
through this means. The. credit rating of 
lumbermen is improving, and local dealers are 
making long strides in salesmanship, display 
and service. One of the problems of lumber- 
men is that of supplying adequate houses to 
the low-income group. The secretary closed 
with tributes to the president and to his assist- 
ants in the organization. 

The president then called attention to the 
fact that Secretary Woods has just completed 
ten years of brilliant service in his present of- 
fice. C. E. Sharp, of Oklahoma City, a past 
president of the association, in a graceful speech 
presented Mr. Woods, on behalf of the associa- 
tion, a handsome watch. 


Explains Phases of Social Security Act 


F, E. Tyler, counsel for the association, then 
made some comments on the Social Security 
Act. He stated that most of the specific in- 
struction about complying with the act would 
be sent out in bulletin form. But after sum- 
marizing the act and its purposes in dealing 
with unemployment insurance and old-age pen- 
sions, Mr, Tyler named several points which 
should be kept in mind. It is necessary to de- 
termine just who are employees. Partners are 
not employees. The president, vice-presidents, 
secretary and other like officials of a corpora- 
tion are employees; but normally directors are 
not. Relatives working for an employer are 
not considered employees. It is important to 
determine exactly whether a given worker is 
an employee or an independent contractor. This 
usually turns upon the character of the agree- 
ment. If the worker is hired to do a certain 
job and chooses his own means, time and meth- 
ods of doing it he is a contractor. If he is 
subjected to exact directions by the employer, 
he is an employee. Since the law usually holds 
him to be an employee in case of doubt, it is 
advisable usually to have an agreement in writ- 
ing if the employer wants to establish a con- 
tractual relationship under the law. 


Employer Must Keep Exact Records 


The employer is required to keep records 
frorn which at any time he can produce exact 
information in regard to the money paid an 
employee. The law requires that these records 
be kept available for at least four years. So 
adequate bookkeeping is important. There 1s 
some question of the constitutionality of the 
law; and the question has been raised whether, 
in the event the law is held unconstitutional by 
the courts, refunds could be gotten if payments 
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have been made unaccompanied by formal pro- 
tests. Mr. Tyler thinks that in dealing with 
the Federal government this is not necessary. 
Other lawyers, he said, did not agree. It would 
do no harm to file protests with the returns. 
It becomes important to establish the firm’s em- 
ployment experience, in regard to the steadi- 
ness of employment it offers its workers. In 
several States the laws required by the Federal 
statute have not been enacted; but usually 
under these State laws the employer with a 
high record for steady employment gets a low 
rate. And, finally, Mr. Tyler urged employers 
to inform their employees that as the law is 
drawn they are not at once completely pro- 
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tected against unemployment nor are they as- 
sured adequate old-age benefits. It will require 
years to establish the reserves for this pur- 
pose; so it is wise for employees to save and 
not to rely upon the fund at once. 

The session was opened by community singing 
under direction of Joseph Wildgen. The in- 
vocation was by Oscar Graham Peeke, Sixth 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 

The remainder of the convention, which will 
be reported in the next issue, is to be featured 
by a debate upon the advisability of complete 
service, a round-table discussion about modern 
retail plants, a survey of the farm building mar- 
ket and numerous other high lights. 


Modern Merchandising Methods 
Outlined to Dealers at Meet 


(Continued from Page 29) 


advanced six billions. Correspondingly, a great 
increase in farm income has occurred in the 
middle and far West. This all means, Mr. 
Brown stated, that farmers will be able to make 
needed repairs to their houses and outbuildings. 

Perhaps the biggest question is how to re- 
duce the cost of common products whether it 
be a new home or a modernization job, and 
in this work to give the customers greater 
value for less money, the speaker said. Be- 
cause his company has recognized this need, 
it has tried to reduce theory to practice by 
the development of new products. He re- 
ferred to the firm’s ‘Million Dollars to Lend” 
plan, its interest since 1933 in Title I of the 
NHA, and the assistance it had given the 
Government in promoting the latter. 

I believe that modernization loans will con- 
tinue to be made by several thousand banks 
and credit companies regardless of whether 
the Government insurance feature is ex- 
tended, Mr. Brown declared. I say this for 
several reasons: They have proved profitable; 
they are no longer mere experiments; such 
loans are a service which people demand, and 
the selection of reputable dealers and con- 
tractors to handle this business has shown 
that losses can be held to a minimum. 


The J-M statistical department finds that the 
country needs an average of 590,000 new homes 
annually for the next ten years to wipe out the 
existing shortage and keep abreast of current 
needs, the president of the company reported. 
He does not expect that number to be erected in 
1937, but said it was probable that 425,000 units 
would be constructed, as compared to 260,000 
in 1936. He warned, however, that to avoid 
the results of past “booms” the cost of homes 
must be lowered and construction standards 
raised. Mr. Brown made a plea for sound con- 
struction, sound financing, and sound selling. 
He urged that dealers do not “oversell” their 
customers’ budgets. 


Confidence in Dealers Important 


“We in the building field,” continued the 
speaker, “have a duty to avoid making any of 
the mistakes that were committed in the late 
twenties. Confidence in the worth of the homes 
we produce is a prime essential in our plan for 
healthy growth. I feel that if our thinking is 
along sane lines during the next few years, 
this industry has nothing to fear.” 

Johns-Manville hopes by development of 
lower-cost materials and by increasing the qual- 
ity of its goods, to pass benefits on to the home 
owner in the form of the lowest possible prices. 
Mr. Brown asked the continued co-operation 
and assistance in its task of improving the effi- 
ciency of the building industry. 

“When the majority of the families of this 
country own their homes and hold them largely 
free of debt, we will have little cause to fear 
the development of alien ’isms,” the speaker 
stated in a forceful conclusion. “At that time 
our country will be on a sounder foundation 
than at any previous time in its history. You 
men are an important part of a great industry 
that has the task in the coming years to make 
that ideal a reality.” 

Short talks were given in the evening by 





L. R. Hoff, vice president of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp. in charge of sales; George W. La- 
Pointe, Jr., president National Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and George W. Dulany, Jr., 
Chicago, president of the Eclipse Lumber Co. 
and active in national trade promotion work. 
Mr. Hoff said that distributor-salesman team- 
work was important in achieving success in 
selling.. Everyone present was urged by Mr. 
LaPointe to attend his own State convention 
this winter, and he said that dealer support of 
a home promotion campaign would show the 
NHA that it had “put its bets on the right 
horse in asking the lumber industry to build 
1,000 model houses throughout the country this 
year.” Mr. Dulany was enthusiastic in his 
praise for the Guild School, sponsored by 
Johns-Manville. He urged those present to 
use the Guild Plan and give their clients more 
house for the dollar than has been done for- 
merly. 

As the meeting was adjourned, there was 
healthy and whole-hearted applause from the 
six or seven hundred men present, who felt 
that the messages they had heard during the 
session were most profitable. The program had 
moved through to its close with smooth preci- 
sion due to careful planning by the Johns-Man- 
ville officials, so that the group felt stimulated 
rather than tired at the end of the long day. 


Willapa Harbor Active 


South BEND, WaAsH., Jan. 23.—With log 
shipments from here holding up well, the out- 
look in the lumber industry so far as Willapa 
Harbor is concerned is excellent. Shipment of 
between 40 and 50 carloads of spruce logs for 
consignment to Puyallup, where they will be 
used in box and package manufacture, was 
made this week by the Willapa Harbor Lumber 
Mills. The final lot of a 40-car shipment was 
sent by R. J. Provo from his Palix logging 
camp to Grays Harbor. Three Davis rafts were 
towed to Grays Harbor, and work was resumed 
on crib rafting at the Davis raft site. Ben 
Cheney, Tacoma lumberman, interested in a 
number of tie mills in this district, was here 
to announce plans for reopening several tie mills 
and to arrange for delivery of ties at the Port 
of Willapa Harbor docks. 








New Plant Specializes on 


Spruce, Hemlock 


South BEND, WASH., Jan. 23.—The Ray- 
mond Lumber Co. (Inc.), a new plant here, 
started operations last week. The plant will 
operate with a skeleton crew of 40 men this 
month, Continuous operation will start Feb. 1. 
The new plant will specialize in cutting spruce 
and hemlock. The company was organized by 
the late Charles L. Lewis, pioneer Raymond 
lumberman, whose death several months ago 
halted plans for immediate operation. Construc- 
tion of the plant started in January, 1936, and 
was finished in August of that year. The mill 
has a daily capacity of 60,000 board feet. 
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IT WILL STRETCH 


DEALERS WHO HAVE SOLD BROWNSKIN 
FOR YEARS—WERE FIRST SOLD ON THE 
UNUSUAL MERITS OF THE PRODUCT 
ITSELF. 


Unlike any other building paper—Brownskin 
is Resilient. which means it can stretch to 
absorb strains caused by settling and shrink- 
age. 


Other building papers are non-resilient. They 
cannot stretch, hence, they do split and tear 
when subjected to such building strains and 
leave wide holes for wind and weather to 
enter. 


Brownskin when laid is like a covering of 
sheet rubber, which if stretched over a build- 
ing would absorb building strains and dis- 
tortions without breaking. 


Because of this Resilient feature, Brownskin 
is specified exclusively by many Architects 
and used exclusively by many Building Con- 
tractors. 


Brownskin is not only Resilient, Tough and 
absolutely Waterproof . . . just chock full of 
asphalt, but it is also Moistureproof, even its 
surface being treated to prevent moisture from 
penetrating. 


These extra features make Brownskin the only 
product that can provide an unbroken, im- 
passable barrier to wind and weather, as long 
as a building stands. 


Every Building Material Dealer should be fa- 
miliar with this remarkable paper, should sell 
Brownskin for the profit it returns, for the 
greater value it gives customers ... for the 
greater protection it gives to the homes they 
build. 


Look into this remarkable product at once. Send for 
more complete details, samples, prices, etc. 





ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Feb. 1—White Pine Bureau (Canada), Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 

Feb. 23-3—Canadian Lumbermen’s_§ Associatien, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 

Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Annual, 

Feb. 2-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, Annual. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, Pant- 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids. Annual. 

Feb. 8—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis. Annual. 

Feb. 9—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.), Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. First quarterly meeting. 

Feb, 9-10—North ne ag Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Fargo, D. 

Feb. 9-11—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 10—National Lumber Exporters Association, 


Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual. 


Feb. 10-12—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 11-13—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 


Feb. 12—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. An- 
nual. 


Feb, 16—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16-17—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Chieftain Hotel, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Milwaukee. Annual. 


Feb. 17—Western Pine Association, Portland Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. Annual. 
Feb. 18—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert Trent Hotel, Newark, N. J. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 19—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
Feb. 23-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As. 

sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual, 

Feb. 24-26—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 25—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, Oliver Ho. 
tel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

March 4-5—Southeastern Iowa Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
Annual. 

March 10-11—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

March 10-12—Alabama Building Material Insti- 
tute, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual, 

March 12—Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 25—Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 


Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 


March 29-31—Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La. Annual. 
April 18-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 


Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. Annual. 


April 26-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. Annual, 





It's to Be a Big Night at a Big 
Convention 


Detroit, Micu.—Jan. 25.—According to ad- 
vices, the “Midnite Frolic” show, smoker and 
lunch to be put on by that long-named but 
peppy organization known as The Michigan 
Association of the Traveling Lumber and Sash 
and Door Salesmen, is to be a humdinger. It 
will be presented on the night of Feb. 3, during 
the annual meeting of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association in Grand Rapids. The 
“spot” is the Pantlind Hotel, and the program 
—well, without going into details, let’s just say 
it “has everything” that can be crowded into 
nine big acts. 

So much for the salesmen’s frolic. The seri- 
ous business of their association will be trans- 
acted at its annual business meeting, to be held 
around the luncheon table in the Furniture As- 
sembly Room of the Pantlind, on Feb. 4. 


Calls Annual Meeting of Chamber 


of Commerce of U. S. 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 26.—Official notice 
is given by D. A. Skinner, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
that, as determined by the board of directors 
in accordance with the by-laws, the 25th annual 
meeting of the organization will be held in 
Washington, D. C., April 27 to 29. The opening 
session will be held on Tuesday morning, April 
27. The National Council will meet on Monday, 
April 26. 





ee 
To Hold Forestry Congress 
Quesec, CANADA, Jan. 25.—Representatives 


of all lines interested in forest problems, from 
woods operators to building supply dealers, 
will take part in the Forestry Congress to be 
held here Feb. 11-13 wnder the direction of 
Hon. Oscar Drouin, minister of lands and for- 
ests. Members of the Legislature will also be 
invited. 





Agenda for Coming Annual of Hard- 


wood Traffic Association 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 27.—When the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association holds its 
annual meeting at the Peabody Hotel here on 
Feb. 19 among the subjects that are to be con- 
sidered and acted upon are: The effect of rough 
material rates and rules of litigation now pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; reduction in rates on lumber, cooperage 
stock and related articles from the South, 
Southwest etc., to equalize reductions from the 
Pacific Coast to points in the North and East; 
pending railroad proposals for general increases 
in freight rates; the effect on the entire forest 
products adjustment of a recent decision by 


the commission establishing rates on an un- 
favorable mileage basis; proposed legislation 
tending towards governmental operation or 
ownership of railroads, and modification or re- 
peal of the long and short haul clause of the 
ICC act which is unfavorable to shipping rates 
—says Cecil A. New, secretary-manager of the 





THREE DECADES 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 18, 1937 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

We have been subscribers to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN since we 
started in business, or for prac- 
tically thirty years. With our best 
wishes for the continued success 
of your fine trade magazine, we 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
BattrmorE LumsBer Co. 
Toney Schloss, President. 





association. Hardwood men, whether members 

or not, are invited to attend the day’s confer- 

ence at the Peabody. There'll be a luncheon. 
se 


Honor Veterans of California 
Redwood Industry 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cauir., Jan. 23.—Four key 
figures in the California redwood industry, each 
more than 70 years of age and still actively 
engaged after 50 years or more in the industry, 
were honored this month by directors of the 
California Redwood Association at a dinner 
held here. The four were C. R. Johnson, presi- 
dent Union Lumber Co.; J. M. Carson, presi- 
dent Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co.; J. H. 
Holmes, president Holmes Eureka Lumber Co.. 
and C. E. DeCamp, vice president Caspar Lum- 
ber Co. 

Despite the full maturity of the guests of 
honor, youth was the keynote of the evening. 
Stories of the past, mingled with plans for the 
future, stressed the importance of youth to the 
industry. Invited to attend the function were: 

L. C. Hammond, George McLeod, W. S. 
Burnett, H. W. Cole, Hammond Redwood 
Co.; A. Stanwood Murphy and Herbert Klass, 
Pacific Lumber Co.; Otis R. Johnson, E. L. 
Green, Caspar Hexberg, Union Lumber Co.; 
Henry Hink, W. W. Carson, Dolbeer & Car- 
son Lumber Co.; F. V. Holmes, Walter E. 
Dalton, Holmes Eureka Lumber Co.; George 
Ley, Santa Cruz Lumber Co.; J. L. Reid, Win- 


field Wrigley, Elk River Mill & Lumber Co.; 
Cc. H. Jonas and Stanley Pedder, Hobbs, Wall 
& Co.: Cass Woods, Caspar Lumber Co.; J. A. 
Harris, Monterey Bay Redwood Co.; Ye 
Hickey, Standish & Hickey; Everett Wies- 
lander and C. B. Moores; Carl W. Bahr and 
J. W. Williams, California Redwood Asso- 
ciation. 


Postponed Meeting of Club Wil 
Be Held Feb. 9 


MeripIAN, Mtiss., Jan. 25.— Roads and 
weather both being bad, the dinner meeting of 
the Mississippi Lumbermen’s Club planned to 
be held in the Lamar Hotel, here, on Jan. 12 
was cancelled; but it is expected that the next 
monthly meeting, which will be held at the 
same place at 6:30 p. m. Feb. 9 will more 
than make up ‘in interest and attendance for 
the omission. Members are requested by Sec- 
retary Tom DeWeese to note the new date 
and plan to be present to enjoy the good pro- 
gram that has been planned. 











Calls Conference to Consider Form- 
ing New Regional Association 


BIRMINGHAM, AtLaA., Jan. 25.—Joseph G. 
Rowell, executive secretary-manager of the 
Alabama Building Material Institute, has issued 
an invitation to retailers of builders” supplies 
in Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee to gather 
in Birmingham on March 11 to consider the 
matter of organizing a regional dealers’ asso- 
ciation. To this meeting the National Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will send several of its 
official family, including the secretary, and the 
president—George La Pointe, Jr. 

In addition to thus addressing the dealers, 
Secretary Joseph G. Rowell sent letters to rep- 
resentative manufacturers and wholesalers, sug- 
gesting their co-operation, through their sales- 
men, as they call on the trade, in urging 
attendance at this conference. 

In connection with this meeting there will be 
held at the Tutwiler Hotel, the annual conven- 
tion of the Alabama Building Material Institute. 


Canadian Foresters Confer 


MonrTreaL, P. Q., Jan. 25.—The spruce saw 
fly has already destroyed enough timber to 
keep Canadian sawmills in full operation for 
the next 20 years, R. D. Craig, of Ottawa, chief 
of the economics branch, Dominion Forest Serv- 
ice, told the twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Society of Forest Engi- 
neers, at Ottawa, which with about 60 rep- 
resentatives from forestry organizations from 
coast to coast in attendance, opened its two- 
day convention today. Forest surveys, silvicul- 
ture and various regional reports presented to 
them were discussed by the delegates, Canada 
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has led the world in development of aerial sur- 
veys, H. E. Seely, in charge of the Forestry 
Service Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, Ottawa, told the society, and he claimed 
a high standard of accuracy for them. Those 
presenting regional reports were Prof. T. W. 
Dwight, of Toronto, for Ontario; Prof. J. M. 
Gibson, of Fredericton, for the Maritime region; 
Col. H. J. Stevenson, Winnipeg, Man.; E. H. 
Roberts, Regina, Sask., and J. A. Hutchison, 
Edmonton, Alta., for the Prairie Provinces; 
E. C. Manning and G. S. Andrews, of Vic- 
toria, for British Columbia; and E. S. Fellows 
and J. E. D. Harrison, Ottawa, for the Ottawa 
Valley. 


Louisiana Retailers Foregather 


New Or.eEAns, La., Jan. 25.—Representatives 
of the Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association met with federal 
housing administration representatives recently 
for a dinner at the New Orleans Athletic Club, 
followed by a general meeting in the Trophy 
Room. Addresses were made by F. L. Bailey, 
State director of FHA; Oliver H. Thomas, 
secretary of the Louisiana association, and W. 
W. Nixon and Hunter S. Kimbrough, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., special representatives of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

Ben Johnson, general manager Madison Lum- 
ber Co., served as chairman. 


ALAMS Elect Officers 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 25.—A. R. Hall, Port 
Newark, of the Blanchard Lumber Co., was 
elected president of the Associated Lumber & 
Allied Materials Salesmen of New Jersey at 
the annual meeting held Jan. 18 at the Newark 
Athletic Club. 

Other officers elected were T. F. Lunch, vice 





president; C. H. Hershey, treasurer; G. D. 
Medlin, secretary, and J. A. Carr and G. W. 
Scribner, Jr., directors. 


In accepting, Mr. Hall deemed it an honor 
to be chosen to head the association and prom- 
ised to do all in his power for its success. 

The meeting was attended by about 200 per- 
sons, including dealers and dealer association 
secretaries as guests. It was preceded by a 
banquet, at close of which Retiring President 
J. A. Carr made a brief address thanking the 
members for the support given him. 

A bill of entertainment, for which the 
ALAMS are famous, followed. Norman Silver, 
noted radio comedian, was master of ceremonies. 





Indiana Hardwood Annual 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 25.—Charles Colter, 
Kendallville, was elected president of the In- 
diana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
when the organization held its annual meeting 
here Jan. 22. While ice covered roads in many 
sections of the State prevented a record attend- 
ance, visiting dealers proclaimed the meeting 
one of the most successful in recent years. 

Featured addresses were delivered by Homer 
J. Buckley, Chicago, on the subject, “Forging 
Ahead on the Business Upturn”; and by J. W. 
McClure, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, on terms of the 
Robinson-Patman law and its relation to lum- 
ber dealers. Following morning and afternoon 
discussion sessions on lumber problems, dele- 
gates and their guests attended a banquet and 
floor show. Leroy T. Cooke, Franklin, retiring 
president, presided. 

Besides Mr. Colter, new officers named are 
Claude Wertz, Evansville, first vice presi- 
dent; Charles E. Neel, Union City, second vice 
president, and Fred Klee, Indianapolis, sec- 
retary-treasurer. B. L. Curry, Indianapolis, 
was named to the board of directors. 

Other members of the board are Fred 
Morsches, Columbia City; C. H. Kramer, Rich- 
mond; Roy Amos, Edinburg; Parvel Moore, 
Rushville; John Goodwin, Indianapolis; John 
S. Kitchen, Columbus; Louis J. Eckstein, 
Jasper; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis; Clifford 
Spear, Bedford; Burton Swain, Seymour; John 
I. Shafer, South Bend; Charles Fawsett, New 
Albany, and Daniel H. Fawsett, South Bend. 
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Club Plans to Show Visiting Lumber- 
men a Good Time 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—The regular 
meeting of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club was 
held the evening of Jan. 11 at the Gowman 
Hotel. The main speaker was Attorney Ed. 
Allen, on the salmon industry. 

Dick Dickinson, chairman of the convention 
committee, reported on plans for the coming 
convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, to be held here Feb. 18-20, which 
it is expected will be attended by over 1,000 
lumbermen and their wives. Dick and his 
committee, as well as the entire club, are deter- 
mined that everything possible shall be done to 
see that the guests are properly entertained. 

Bill Feely, the new vice president and enter- 
tainment committee chairman, pepped up the 
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entertainment with good music and a dancer. 
President Nick Brace named the following 
committee chairmen: Initiation, Sam Hale: 
by-laws, Alvin Schwager; entertainment, Bill 
Feely; membership, Jim Carlson; attendance, 
George Menke; publicity, Henry Bacon. 


Secretary Resigns to Enter Private 


Business 

Cuartotte, N. C., Jan. 25.—Victor W. 
Wheeler, secretary-treasurer of the Carolina 
Retail Lumber and Building Supply Dealers’ 
Association for the past 12 years, recently in- 
formed the organization that he would not be 
a candidate for re-election, because he has de- 
cided to enter private business. He offered 
to handle the duties of the position until a 
successor can be appointed. 
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LUMBER ACCOUNTS 


Authorities from both the accounting profession and the lumber industry 
have collaborated under the able editorship of Mr. Mucklow in the prepara- 
tion of this comprehensive text on accounts and accounting methods of a 


Such important matters as organization, depletion, depreciation, inventories 
and their valuation, payrolls, standards of measurement, 
trade, cost accounting and auditing are thoroughly discussed. 


The principal subsidiary businesses have also received adequate con- 


This comprehensive and authoritative book will be of practical benefit to all 
who are associated with the lumber trade and its allied businesses. 


108 illustrated forms of accounts, cloth bound 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
135 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


by Walter Mucklow 
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weight on rollers. 
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particulars. 








Here's the Roller you've 
been wanting for your trucks. Designed for hard 
Bearings cannot bind regardless of 
Positive safety lock—easily 
operated from outside of closed-in roll-off bodies. 
Inexpensive and easy to apply to any truck. 
Manly patented side arms to operate all rollers 
Write TODAY for full 


MANLY EQUIPMENT CO., 1312 W. Cermak Road, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Deliveries 


WITH 


MANLY ROLLERS 
CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Double-row, self-aligning ball bear- 
ome bind regardless of 
oa 


Automatic lock positively secures 
roller in any position. 


All-steel, all-welded construction. 
Frame 4”—71/, lb. channel. Rollers 
3/2” or 41/,”. in diameter—5S’, 51/,’ 
or 6’ lengths. Easily disassembled. 
Clevises for binder chain eliminate 
need of two extra I-beams on 
every truck. 


Two stake pockets on each roller. 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW COST. 
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IBRADLEY, MILLER & COMPANY 
Better Frames — 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 





and Pine Lumber 


You'll make no mistake letting us serve as your headquarters 
for long life frames of Genuine White Pine or Ponderosa—and 
lumber items in these popular, big-value woods, in mixed cars. 


We can also supply anything you need in Idaho White Pine, 
Northem White Pine, Yellow Pine, Ponderosa Pine, White 
Spruce, Fir, Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, as well as other 
Western Forest Products. 
information about this complete and satisfying service for 


Write TODAY for quotations and 


QUALITY BOX SHOOKS—A SPECIALTY 
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Mountain States Dealers’ Convention 


Draws Big Attendance of Live Retailers Who Show Keen Interest in Mer- 


chandising Complete 


CoLoRADO SPRINGS, COoLo., Jan. 25.—“The past 
is dead and we can not bring it back; so we 
must forget yesterday and start to lay our 
plans for tomorrow,” said Glen C. Rowell, War- 
ren Lumber Co., Fort Morgan, Colo., president 
of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, in opening the thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention of that organization held at the Antlers 
Hotel, here, on Jan. 14, 15 and 16. “That is 
why we have our annual meeting at the be- 
ginning of each year, so as to lay the plans 
for the year ahead. Most of us have taken our 
annual inventories and have closed our books 
for the year; and with most of us 1936 was a 
good year. Today most of us are making plans 
and buying materials for another season—we 
are looking ahead up the trail. We are hopeful 
that we will again have good business in 1937. 
As we plan our individual affairs we must also 
work and plan the course of our association, 
which is the tie that has held us together for 
46 years. You who are here came to this con- 
vention because you wanted to come or you 
wouldn’t be here.” 

We are members of the National Lumber 
Dealers’ Association which gives us @ 
gigantic hook-up, both for promotion of our 
products and for national as well as State- 
wide legislation, the president continued. We 
know what the government is trying to do. 
We know what is in its collective mind; but 
in order to plan, government must have the 
whip-hand over business. Political power 
must acquire the whip-hand over economic 
power. Government must regulate business, 
co-ordinate it, control broad trends of policy 
—not specifically but generally. It must be 
constructive, so as to make business do what 
it ought to do in the public interest and even 
in its own interest. Some revival of the idea 
of NRA is planned for industry. President 
Roosevelt considers the NRA idea essential 
for national economic and social planning. 
It’s partly to get wages up and hours down 
by some sort of national standards, so that 
competition on costs will not press down 
on wage earners. And it’s partly to get 
trades and industries organized as units. 
Thus, whole trades and industries can be 
regulated and co-ordinated. 

How to do this within the Constitution is 
not yet clear. If it can’t be done, then 
President Roosevelt will move toward amend- 
ment. The government is deep in the bank- 
ing business—it has entered the insurance 
field through the Social Security Act. It is 
getting interested in the power business, and 
it is thought that sooner or later govern- 
ment will take over the railroads. Stability 
is an over-all aim or objective of the govern- 
ment. By planning and controlling things 
it may achieve stability, thereby minimizing 
booms, depressions and fluctuations—it may, 
but I doubt it. But look back over the past 
four years and recall what the New Deal 
said then. It has done a remarkably large 
number of things which fit into a pattern of 
ideas. There’s logical reason to suppose that 
in the next few years it will materialize a 
goodly number of the ideas at present in 
mind. For that reason lumbermen need our 
national and Statewide organizations for our 
own protection. As individuals we are help- 
less, but as a body we have the power and 
the co-ordination that it requires to protect 


our interests as they may appear from time 
to time. 


Telegrams extending best wishes’ for a suc- 
cessful convention were read from the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and George 
LaPointe, Jr., president of the National asso- 
ciation. 

Report of the Secretary 

Secretary Allan T. Flint in his report said: 


Sixty-two (plus) percent of all the dealers 
in the three States of Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico, or 334 retail building mate- 
rial outlets in all, paid membership dues in 
the Mountain States association in 1936. The 
report of your treasurer will show you that 


the total amount of dues so paid is greater 
than the dues income of any other year in 
history of the association. The support that 
has been given your association during the 
past year has been particularly gratifying 
in view of the at least three influences defi- 
nitely tending toward diminution of interest 
in and support of the objectives of a regional 
group such as ours, namely: (1) An exact 
doubling of the amount of dues; (2) a rather 
natural, though unfortunate, apathy on the 
part of many dealers toward the whole trade 
association idea, following the failure of the 
NRA codes to completely and finally solve all 
the competitive problems of industry; and 
(3) the presence within our regional area of 
three local, independent organizations work- 
ing toward the same objectives as our group, 
along parallel rather than identical lines. 
The promotion of sound ethical and eco- 
nomical distribution of building materials 
has continued to occupy a major proportion 
of the time and effort of your association 
during the past year. Individual instances 
of uneconomic distribution policies have been 
followed through, by correspondence and 
personal contacts, with a view to general 
correction of such abuses—in the field of 
lumber, cement, insulation products, roofing, 





W. C. KURTZ, 
Grand Junct., Colo.; 
Vice President 


Cc. W. RICHARDSON, 
Denver, Colo.; 
Past President 


millwork, steel products and building acces- 
sories. Misunderstandings and malpractices 
as between retail dealers, themselves, as 
well as those involving wholesalers and 
producers, have been handled, with consider- 
able success and satisfaction to all concerned, 
through the association office. 


Progress Made, and Plans for Future 


An effort has been made, and will continue, 
to effect a better set-up for the distribution 
of brick and tile through retail lumber out- 
lets. An agreement has been obtained from 
the principal cement outlets in this terri- 
tory as to territorial sales in general. Several 
lumber manufacturers whose policies have 
been in the past unacceptable to the majority 
of legitimate, recognized dealers in this area 
have altered their distribution methods, at 
the request of the association and to the 
benefit of its members. Progress toward the 
elimination of direct sales by manufacturers 
and wholesalers to the United States gov- 
ernment on relief projects, has been practi- 
cally nil, however, and this problem will 
continue to be a major one for the associa- 
tion during the coming year. 

As an experiment, the association has 
undertaken the reporting to its members who 
are interested on WPA and other govern- 
mental bid openings. Approximately 850 bid- 


openings of this nature have been attended 
during 1936, and abstracts of these bids have 
been mailed first class to 1,900 dealers. 

I predict that the support and the activity 


“Package Homes,” and Other Modern Selling Methods 


of this organization during the coming year 
will exceed anything that it has experienced 
in its long past, and that the satisfaction of 
its members will continue and grow. 

The report of Treasurer Jay T. Chapin, 
Chapin Lumber Co., Aurora, Colo., showed the 
association to be on a sound financial basis, 
with a nice sum added to the reserve fund 
last year, in spite of the fact that the operating 
expense was $11,451.61. 

‘The announcement of convention committees 
by President Rowell brought the morning ses- 
sion to a close. 

The delegates had lunch together in the main 
hotel dining room and were entertained with an 
address by Harry B. Henderson, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., attorney. 


Asks, "Where Are We Headed?" 


C. W. Richardson, Sterling Lumber & In- 
vestment Co., a past president of the associa- 
tion, presided at the afternoon session. “Where 
Are We Headed?” was the topic discussed by 
Charles Stuck, C. A. Stuck & Sons, Jonesboro, 
Ark. During his address he answered the 
question by saying building materia] dealers are 
headed wherever they want to go. He advo- 
cated the merchandising of the complete home 
and not merely being satisfied with the sale 
of 2x4s at so much per thousand. He said 
unrest was due to people wanting better things 
in life—better homes. “Therefore,” he said, 
“if they want better things and if they want 
better homes let’s get busy and sell them better 
homes. We can sell one of the best things in 
life—the home. If the people want steel houses, 
let’s sell them. Sell them what they want.” 

He said that a certain publication recently 
sent out 5,000 questionnaires askirig if addressees 
were going to build a home where they would 
go for advice. Only 2% percent said they 
would go to the building material dealer. Don't 
blame the people, he said, blame yourselves. 
Lumbermen haven’t educated the public to come 
to them when they plan to build a home. That 
is a field in which there is plenty of room to 
pioneer. 

He also said the country faces a shortage of 
carpenters and that his firm recently made an 
agreement with a correspondence school giving 
a good course in carpentry whereby the lumber 
company would stand half the expense of any 
young men in its town who wanted to take 
the course. To date, nine young men have 
signed, and through the advertising for these 
students and local newspaper publicity the 
Stuck yard has received good publicity. If the 
plan works out as it promises the future short- 
age of carpenters will be solved to that extent, 
anyway, Mr. Stuck concluded. 

M. W. Bennett, State director of the FHA, 
said his organization was cutting down its 
staff and that from now on it was pretty much 
up to the building material merchants to carry 
on the home promotion movement in their 
localities. 

A humorous address, “A Defense of the Lazy 
Man,” was given by John R. Haney, Colorado 
Springs attorney. 

A “get acquainted” stag smoker was held 
Thursday evening, with a fine program of box- 
ing and wrestling events. 


Talks on “Unfinished Business” 


Oscar Rohlff, Rohlff Lumber & Supply Co., 
Casper, Wyo., presided at the Friday morn- 
ing session. The speaker of that session was 
W. C. Bell, secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, whose subject was 
“Unfinished Business.” He said it was proper 
to make new plans for the coming year, but 
also not to forget plans made in past years 
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that have not yet been carried through to a 
complete finish, He named some of the un- 
finished problems and plans: (1) Proper ac- 
counting systems for lumber yards, which have 
been advocated by the National association and 
the trade papers for some time. (2) Codes of 
ethics. (3) Distribution; this is one of the 
most important problems; work has been done 
and progress made, but it is not finished. 
(4) Price-cutting has not been entirely reme- 
died, and educational work along this line is 
still needed. (5) Quality standards; grade- 
marking and trade-marking have been started, 
and the idea should be carried still further. 
(6) Research; one of the newest old problems ; 
central organization is needed to study and 
analyze new products and give unbiased opin- 
10ns. 

“All this unfinished business should not bring 
a spirit of pessimism or discouragement,” he 
said, “but a new spirit of accomplishment.” 

Among new work he stressed the need of 
pushing the sale of small homes for people in 
the low wage brackets. One thousand of these 
homes built in that many sections of the coun- 
try at the same time as sample homes, as is 
now being planned, should work wonders in 
speeding up the sales of building materials. 

In a dealer problem discussion that followed 
it was advocated that dealers should boost their 
operation costs this year at least 3 percent to 
take care of little things that are creeping into 
the everyday expense of the lumber dealer— 
new taxes and the like. Mail order competi- 
tion and charge for delivery were also touched 
upon in this period. 

Lloyd Spencer, representing the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, spoke at the Friday luncheon, 
and his talk was followed by the showing of 
the Small Home film sponsored by the Bureau. 

W. F. Marker, Newton Lumber Co., Colo- 
rado Springs, at the final business session, in- 
troduced the speaker of the afternoon, James 
H. Kimball, of George E. Kimball & Son Co., 
Hingham, Mass., who addressed the convention 
on the subject, “The Etiquette of the Lumber 
Yard.” He advocated up-to-date merchandis- 
ing and the throwing off of the old practice 
of sitting around in the lumber yard office and 
waiting for customers to come in and pick out 
what they want. He also said education through 
association relative to price-cutting evils was 
still necessary—that dealers must be taught the 
value of getting a fair profit. 


Convention Adopts Resolutions 


The convention went on record as favoring 
continuing Title No. 1 of the FHA, as there 
is still need of much remodeling. Also, since 
Title No. 2 has proven itself, the association 
endorsed its continuance. 

Another resolution advocated that the in- 
coming association president, each year, imme- 
diately appoint a resolutions committee, so that 
it can have the entire year to work out proper 
resolutions, instead of only a few hours as now. 

The association’s constitution was amended 
so that instead of the board of directors se- 
lecting five of its members to make up the ex- 
ecutive committee, hereafter that committee is 
to consist of the president, the three vice presi- 
dents, the treasurer and one member selected 
by the board of directors. 


New Slate of Officers and Directors 


Officers and directors to serve for the en- 
suing year were chosen, as follows: 


President—Glen C. Rowell, Warren Lumber 
Co., Fort Morgan, Colo. 


Vice presidents—Arthur H. Biggs, Canon 
City, Colo; F. A. Berry, Big Jo Lumber Co., 
Santa Fe, N. M.; Oscar J. Lamm, Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo.; W. C. 
Kurtz, Independent Lumber Co., Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. 


Directors—Gus Lundgren, Akron-Otis Lum- 
ber Co., Akron, Colo.; J. W. Accola, Beach 
Lumber Co., Edgewater, Colo.; Charles Ring- 
sted, North Denver Lumber Co., Denver; 
John Esch, Esch Lumber Co., Burlington, 
Colo.; Neil Davenport, Salida Lumber Co., 
Salida, Colo.; Hugh Gaines, Gaines Lumber 
Co., Dolores, Colo.; Glen Tower, Craig Cash 
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Way Lumber Co., Craig, Colo.; George White, 
Nicolaysen Lumber Co., Casper, Wyo.; George 
Doolittle, Albuquerque Lumber Co., Albu- 
querque, N. M.; E. M. Godden, Foxworth-Gal- 
braith Lumber Co., Deming, N. M. 

Holdover directors—F. M. Weller, Weller 
Lumber Co., Greeley, Colo.; George T. Bab- 
cock, Green-Babcock (Inc.), Rocky Ford, 
Colo.; Earl M. Hiatt, J. H. Melville Lumber Co., 
Monte Vista, Colo.; W. G. McDonald, United 
Lumber & Mercantile Co., Glenwood Springs, 
Colo.; Z O. Logan, Overland Lumber Co., 
Laramie, Wyo.; J. H. Moxom, Big Jo Lumber 
Co., Clayton, N. M.; J. H. Mullis, Big Jo Lum- 
ber Co., Roswell, N. M. 


The first annual lumbermen’s banquet, floor 
show and dance was held in the hotel Friday 
evening, with 500 present. 

Each day, between addresses on the business 
program, musical numbers were provided; also 
before the sessions while the delegates were 
gathering. 


Exhibits Well Arranged 


A new feature of the convention this year 
was the thirty-eight well arranged and worth- 
while exhibits installed by manufacturers and 
wholesalers, showing the latest products in the 
building materials field. This feature of the 
convention was voted a huge success, and will 
be repeated next year. Proceeds from this 
source more than paid the convention expense. 

At a meeting of the board of directors Satur- 
day morning Allan T. Flint was retained as 
secretary, and Jay T. Chapin as treasurer. 

This convention goes down in history as one 
of the most successful ever held, with a great 
amount of interest shown. Every session 
started exactly on time, with delegates all in 
their seats, and few entering or going out while 
the sessions were in progress—certainly a 
worth-while record. Time for visiting the ex- 
hibits was allowed before each session. 





Designs for Connectored 
Structures to Be 


Published 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Jan. 25.—Survey of the 
work of the Timber Engineering Co. (imore 
conveniently known to the trade as TECO), 
since 1933 through 1936, shows that the amount 
of lumber in structures using connectors was 
293,000,000 feet, of which 55,000,000 feet was 
used in specific parts employing connectors. 
During eleven months of 1936, lumber sold on 
connector work totaled slightly over 50,000,000 
feet, over 9,500,000 feet for parts using con- 
nectors. To date, sales have been made in 44 
States and Mexico. 

The types of buildings in which connectors 
have been used may be generally classified as 
prefabricated buildings; schools, gymnasiums, 
warehouses, garages, churches and auditoriums ; 
highway and railway bridges; forest lookout 
towers and radio towers; rack houses; and oil 
and sulphur industries structures. 

TECO has prepared 203 designs, of which 
54 are available to lumbermen, whether in their 
own plants or with customers, and TECO engi- 
neers also are available for the preparation of 
specific designs. A comprehensive guide on 
uptodate timber designs is being prepared for 
publication, and it is anticipated that about 48 
designs will be included. 





Organizing Michigan 
Lumberjacks 


Ironwoop, Micu., Jan. 25.—With some of the 
heaviest logging operations in the Lake States 
region under way, organizers of the Timber 
Workers’ Union are appearing in the Ontona- 
gon-Gogebic area here. Several thousand 
woodsmen are employed in this area, and it 
is estimated that no less than 150,000,000 feet 
of logs will be moved from forest to sawmills 
in Ontonagon and Gogebic counties this winter. 
Organization of lumber camps near Marenisco 
is reported to be the first objective of union 
representatives. 
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For Immediate Shipment 


We carry the largest stock of 


CONSTRUCTION OAK 


in the Mississippi Valley 


And specialize in the following items: 


1 Mixed OAK TIMBERS in sizes from 
6x6-10 foot to 14x14-20 foot. 


2 1x6, 1x8, 1x10 and 1x12 No. 1 COM- 
MON AND SELECT COMMON OAK 
rough in lengths from 10 to 20 foot. 


3 2x6, 2x8, 2x10 and 2x12 No. 1 COM- 
MON AND SELECT COMMON OAK 
rough in lengths from 10 to 20 foot. 


4 3x6, 3x8, 3x10 and 3x12 No. 1 COM- 
MON AND SELECT COMMON OAK 
rough in lengths from 10 to 20 foot. 


5 4x6, 4x8, 4x10 and 4x12 No. 1 COM- 
MON AND SELECT COMMON OAK 
rough in lengths from 10 to 20 foot. 


6 3-inch and 4-inch OAK SCALE TOP 
LUMBER in specified widths of 8- 
inch, 10-inch and 12-inch, all 10 foot 
long. 





We have a fully equipped mill and can 
resaw, dress or work this stock in any 
way required. 


PHILIP GRUNER LUMBER 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
4006 No. Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tel. COLfax 1970 
FLAL LALA LS. Tee eae | 








‘AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCCRPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 








FOR 


poors USE STANLEY HARDWARE 


In 1936, with this slogan, Stanley 
is advertising to your customers 
their complete line of hardware 
for all types of doors. Write for 
your copy of the 32 page booklet. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 











New Britain, Connecticut 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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With one of the best stands of Douglas fir extant, the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., whose general offices are at Eugene, Ore., 
has placed its operation methods on a plane that insures an 
indefinite supply of timber. Cutting is selective, and in quan- 
tities calculated to maintain the forest on a sustained yield basis. 
The holdings of the company are situated in the Willamette 
Valley, at almost the exact geographic center of the famous 
Douglas fir region of Oregon. An accompanying photograph, 
taken in the forest near the general offices is typical of the 
stand. Some idea of the size of the trees in this typical stand 
is afforded by comparing the heights of the men in the center 
foreground with the dimensions of the trees. Aside from 
the size of the standing timber, the Booth-Kelly forests are 
noteworthy because of the attention that is given them to afford 
every possible opportunity for full development. 

The company operates sawmills at Springfield and Wendling, 
both near Eugene. During the past summer a new tract was 
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opened to supply logs for the Springfield mill. Prior to that 
time this mill was supplied with logs from the camps near 
Wendling. The new tract, in line with the present trend in 
the valley, is being harvested with the aid of Caterpillar trac- 
tors. Use of trucks and tractors has proved more economical, 
because of their greater flexibility of operation, and the fact 
that they will climb steeper grades than those that can be 
negotiated by railroad locomotives. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. was among the first in the 
valley to adopt a plan of logging as much as possible during 
the dry months of late spring, summer and early fall, and 
then decking the logs at the mills for winter sawing. By 
confining cutting operations to the months in which the weather 
conditions are favorable, and devoting winter months to saw- 
ing, production costs have been lowered. 

Buildings and equipment in both the company’s mills are 
thoroughly modern, and both are among the largest and most 
up-to-date in the valley. The Wendling mill was built about 
eleven years ago. All of the dimension lumber produced by the 
company is double end-trimmed, with the ends treated to 
prevent checking. Another photograph shows the large, closed 
storage shed at the Wendling mill, equipped with an overhead 
traveling crane for distributing and removing stock. Another 





















































Modern Storage Shed for Finished Lumber Completely Enclosed 
and Equipped with Overhead Travelling Crane 
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Careful Methods Result 
In High-Grade Lumber ff} 
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Part of 
Large 
Stock of 
Matched 
Flooring 


End-Piled 


photograph shows part of a large stock of matched flooring, 
end-piled in one of the sheds. 

The entire series of operations involved in the production of 
lumber at the Booth-Kelly plant, from careful nurturing and 
maintenance of the forest to modern shipping methods which 
protect the finished product until it reaches the consumer, are 
characterized by the same desire to produce high-grade lumber 
and render adequate service that was instituted by the founder 





Typical View of Forest Near General Office Showing Condition 
of Trees and Suggesting Towering Heights and Large Diameters 





of the company. Progressiveness, which has often revealed the 
company as a pioneer in the development of improved lumber- 
ing and distribution methods, rigid adherence to the principle 
of producing good lumber, and an inflexible policy of making 
good its promises to customers, have earned for Booth-Kelly 
its host of friends and its reputation for integrity in all its 
dealings. 

Present officers of the company are C. G. Briggs, president; 
R. E. Danaher, chairman of the board; R. A. Booth, vice presi- 
dent; F. H. Buck, vice president; H. A. Dunbar, secretary- 
treasurer; and L. L. Lewis, sales manager. 
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Reports of Progress in Forestry 


Forestry Legislation Considered 
by North Carolina 


Cuartotte, N. C., Jan. 25.—Legislation de- 
signed to stimulate ‘the growth of timber by 
North Carolina farmers—through classification 
of wooded lands, creation of a 4 percent maxi- 
mum tax rate, and inauguration of a 10 percent 
timber yield tax—will be introduced before the 
general assembly of this State, which convened 
at Raleigh Jan. 6. The bill was prepared un- 
der supervision of forestry experts and will be 
sponsored by the North Carolina Forestry As- 
sociation. James G. K. McClure is president 
of the organization. The aim has been to keep 
the legislation free from technicalities, so that 
its provisions would be more clearly understood 
by farmers, whom it is sought to interest in 
timber growing. As counties depend on land 
taxes, provision has been made for these. The 
proposed amendment would classify timber, 
which is being grown or held for commercial 
sale, separately from the land it occupies, set- 
ting a maximum assessment at $4 per acre, not 
including improvements. It would also exempt 
standing timber from taxation until harvested. 
Such exemption would depend on proper fire 
protection being provided for the timber. The 
severance tax would be levied upon the gross, 
or stumpage, value, immediately prior to har- 
vesting. This tax would start one year after 
the Act was passed, and would increase from 
one percent yearly to a maximum of ten per- 
cent at the end of ten years. 





Montana Landowners Respon- 
sible for Putting Out Fires 


Mrissouta, Mont., Jan. 23.—Judge Charles 
N. Bray held recently in a case in the United 
States district court here that owners of land 
on which are slash, brush, trees, dried grass, 
or other natural growth, must act promptly to 
put out fires starting on their lands during the 
summer season, or compensate those authorized 
by the State law to put it out. 

The Montana law declares such a fire a pub- 
lic nuisance, because of its natural tendency to 
spread to other lands in the neighborhood. The 
law also provides that if a landowner fails or 
refuses to put out a fire on his property at his 
own expense, any local fire prevention associa- 
tion, the State forester, or Forest Service work- 
ers may do it, and require the landowner, or 
the landowners, to pay for the work done. 

The law holds the landowner responsible even 
though the fire was started by lightning, or a 
smoker, or in any other manner over which he 
had no control. He may avoid this responsi- 
bility, however, by arranging beforehand with a 
local fire prevention association or the Forest 
Service to do the work, for which there is an 
annual charge of only a few cents an acre. 
Each association and the Forest Service has 
ready at all times tools and experienced man 
power to do the job better than the individual 
landowner can. 





Urges Program for Multiple Use 
of Forests 


Vicrorta, B. C., Jan. 23.—Conservation of 
British Columbia forests for the future assur- 
ance of industrial interests, and the important 
recreational interests, was urged recently by 
:. C. Manning, chief forester for British 
Columbia, in a luncheon address to a joint 
meeting here of the Victoria Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Victoria & Island Publicity 
Bureau. Forest industries are the very eco- 
nomic lifeblood of the Province, he said, and 
everyone in some business or profession must 
benefit from them. He warned against the 
failure to realize that a crop was involved, and 


warned that provision must be made for a 
new crop and measures taken to protect it 
against fire. Forest values can no longer be 
measured only in terms of value to wood-using 
industries, for their value as an attraction to 
the tourist, the sportsman and other recreation- 
ists is becoming increasingly important, he 
declared, so a new forest growth, to cover those 
unsightly scars left by logging operations, 
should be secured as quickly as possible. He 
deplored the fact that last year careless camp- 
ers, travelers and smokers were responsible 
for over one-third of the fires in British Co- 
lumbia. 





Reports on Mississippi Fires 


According to reports just released by the 
Mississippi Forestry Commission, 6,444 acrés 
was burned by the 244 forest fires (average size 
26 acres) reported during December in the sev- 
enteen counties co-operating with the State. The 
total area of timbered and uncultivated lands 
in these counties amounts to more than five 
million acres. CCC camps furnished 243 man- 
days of actual fire fighting, as compared to 
2,492 man-days for November, so county organ- 
izations made a fine record, even though there 
was quite a bit of rain during December. Two 
more towers have been ordered. With the ad- 
dition of these, the State will have in operation 
forty-one 100-foot steel lookout towers. There 
are about 2,000 miles of telephone line now in 
use by the State forest service, connecting these 


towers. 
aes 


Demonstration Tracts in South 
to Encourage Farm Forestry 


ATLANTA, GaA., Jan. 25.—Timber stand im- 
provement demonstration areas, to encourage 
better forestry on privately owned timberlands, 
especially among southern farmers, will be es- 
tablished in the eleven southeastern States of 
the southern region of the United States Forest 
Service, Joseph C. Kircher, southern regional 
forester, announced Thursday. 


Plans call for a number of farmers’ woodlots 
throughout the country being improved, in order 
to stimulate interest in growing their wood and 
lumber requirements at home; utilizing worn- 
out farm lands and promoting fire protection. 

Each administration area will be a co-opera- 
tive venture of the land owner, State and Forest 
Service, CCC and extension service. Tentative 
plans call for not more than ten plots of five 
acres each being assigned to each CCC camp. 





Buys Santee Swamp Timber 


Cuartotte, N. C., Jan. 25.—William M. 
Camp, of the Camp Manufacturing Co., of Mar- 
ion, S. C., announces that his firm. recently 
closed a deal with Hackle & Hume for about 
20,000 acres of timber in Santee Swamp. It 
will be logged and hauled to Marion and St. 
Stephen, where this company has mills. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 16, 1937, totaled 1,398,529 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 61,829 cars (an increase of 
8,355 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Jan. 2); grain, 61,922 cars: livestock, 
30,974 cars; coal, 330,456 cars; ore, 20,815 cars; 
coke, 23,643 cars; merchandise, 318,834 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 550,194 cars. The total load- 


ings for the two ‘weeks ended Jan 16 show an 
increase of 248,596 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 2. 
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Tell the Inside 
Story, Too ... 


Lumber users know the value of Arrow 
Brand Tidewater Red Cypress for 
every point where wood meets 
weather. Many, however, may not 
know that this lumber is perfectly 
adapted for use inside the home as 
well. That its finely figured grain 
and rich coloring make possible in- 
terior effects of real distinction and 
charm. 


Recommend Arrow Brand Tidewater 
Red Cypress for moulding, wainscot- 
ing, panelling, mantels and doors. 
Take advantage of the versatility of 
"The Wood Eternal" as a means to 
increase profitable sales. 


Naturally, with its five mill connec- 
tions, the Florida Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Company is your most depend- 
able source of supply for trade and 
grade-marked Arrow Brand Tidewater 
Red Cypress. 


AVS SPECIEY @Paniti, Red— 
the {pa Cypress 


Brand ‘the Wood Eternal” 


™ 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 











CARR LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“Biltmore” Hardwoods 


Plain and Quartered Oak 
Soft Yellow Poplar 
Basswood, Chestnut, Etc. 


PISGAH FOREST, N. C, 


WHITE PINE [22te— 


Al so California White 


and Sugar Pine 
° Cedar 
Fir Wallboar West Cc ts Products 














William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











12 Years Manufacturing and Distributing. 
Stocks on hand at all times for Prompt Shipment. 


CEDAR CRAFT PRODUCTS, inc. 


1052 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash.. 





































































Wagons 


continue to do 
the job cheaper 
and better for 
the practical log- 
ger. 





For snaking and 

bunching use 

our Self-Loading 
Skidders. 








Sole Manufacturers 












LINDSEY WAGON CO. 
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Southland Toured by Ohio Dealers in 1887 


Shortly after 8 p. m. on 
Wednesday, Jan. 19, the Un- 
ion Association of Lumber 
Dealers, to the number of 450, 
left Cincinnati in a train of 
ten Pullmans and several day 
coaches for a trip of pleasure 
and observation in the South. 

. . Secretary W. C. Wright, 
of the National association, ac- 
companied them. * * * The 
party arrived at Nashville, 
Tenn., shortly after 9 a. m. on 
Thursday and were met at the 
station by a committee from 
the Nashville Lumber Ex- 
change. * * * Owing to the de- 
lay in getting away from Nash- 
ville, the visitors had to resort 
to lunch baskets and country 
groceries along the line. * * * 
As most had nothing to eat 
from the time they left Nash- 
ville, they were marched from 
the train at the Montgomery 
depot to an immense banquet 
hall. * * * On Saturday at 10 
p- m. the special pulled south- 
ward for Mobile. During the 
day short stops were made at 
the yellow pine mills of Milner, 
Caldwell & Flowers, Bosling; 
Dunham Lumber Co., Dunham; 
Escambin Lumber Co., Brew- 
ton, and Wm. Carney, Williams, 
etc. The first-named is said 
to be the largest in Alabama. 
Convicts under charge of 
guards were found at work 
there. * * * A stop was made 
in the forest to show the lum- 
bermen how yellow pine is 
“boxed.” * * * About midnight 
the lumbermen’s special pushed 
out for New Orleans. * * * 
Pensacola and the Navy Yards 
were visited on Monday. * * * 
There were fully 300 foreign 
and coastwise sail in the har- 
bor at Pensacola, mostly lum- 
ber and timber vessels. Pensa- 
cola’s timber shipping is one of 
vast and growing importance, 
sending, as it does, millions 
and millions of feet to every 
country on the globe. Notable 
among its large mill owners are 
G. W. Wright, R. J. Brent & 
Co., Seminole Lumber Co., G. 
W. Robinson, W. S. Wattrick, 
Bay Point Mill Co., McMillan 
& McDavid, Skinner & Mc- 
David, Simpson & Co., Musco- 
gee Lumber Co. * * * A few 
hours at Birmingham * * * no- 
ticed that progress was making 
in the construction of Tram- 
wel & Co.’s well-equipped plan- 
ing mill. The party left Birm- 
ingham at 1 p. m., breakfasted 
in Louisville, reached Cincinnati 
on Thursday afternoon and dis- 
persed after enjoying one of 
the grandest excursions ever 
given. (Extracts from the 
notes on the tour follow.) J. 
Kellogg, of Grand Rapids, in- 
troduced the party to Ger- 
onimo. * * * The handsomest 
business card seen was that of 


John Straight, of Nashville. 
* * * The individual expense 
of the trip was anywhere from 
$30 to $300. Perhaps $75 would 
be just about the average 
amount. * * * The sight of fully 
800 coastwise, Russian, Greek, 
Norwegian, English, Italian and 
other foreign vessels lying in 
Pensacola harbor awaiting 
loads of lumber led’ one to con- 
sider that the yellow pine busi- 
ness is rather a healthy infant 
American industry. * * * Many 
of the boys stood on the spot 
in the portico of the State 
house at Montgomery where 
Jeff Davis was sworn in as 
president of the Confederacy. 
The proposed monument to 
Davis in the State house 
grounds has not progressed be- 
yond the base. * * * The card 
of the Muskegon Shingle & 
Lumber Co. with the announce- 
ment that the concern is “the 
largest manufacturer of shin- 
gles in the world, cut of 1886, 
110,000,000,” struck the aver- 
age man in the sunny South as 
a fishy statement, but we of 
the North know it to be true. 
* * * The badges worn by the 
excursionists contained the fol- 
lowing words printed on a 
broad yellow or red band of rib- 
bon: “The Union Association 
Lumber Dealers, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana.” The party col- 
lectively didn’t find out enough 
about the timber resources of 
the South to make a primer. 
They didn’t have time. * * * 
Someone said “Birmingham is 
today worth $40,000,000. Fif- 
teen years ago there was a 
cornfield where that city stands 
that could have been bought 
for $1,500. * * * The sight of 
a colored boy riding a large 
black hog on Broad Street, 
Nashville, was equally funny 
to the northern visitors. * * * 
James O’Neill, thanks to the 
visiting lumbermen, had a $600 
house at Pensacola to see his 
Monte Cristo. * * * Very few 
southerners were seen who had 
ever been in the North. * * * 
Fred Monk, of Toledo, gained 
the sobriquet of “Pinkey.” * * * 
Billy Drake, of Toledo, bought 
a pair of twin baby alligators. 
* * * Koch, Atwood and Brock 
paid a dollar to a hackman to 
ride from the station at Mont- 
gomery to the hotel across the 
street. * * * Theo. Plummer, of 
the Nashville Lumber Co., hired 
half the carriages in town and 
placed them at the disposal of 
all who might desire to visit 
the company’s mills and yards. 
* * * A curious sight at Mont- 
gomery was a team made up of 
a cow and a little mule, in a 
rope harness, hitched to a two 
wheeled nondescript rig. The 
load consisted of four bunches 





of cypress shingles. * * * Mills 





and Carleton, of Cleveland, 
didn’t find a town that struck 
them any more favorably as a 
place of residence than the big 
village on Lake Erie. * * * Few 
speech makers were developed 
among the excursionists. Pres. 
Harry Wight had to do some 
public talking, of course. * * * 
Everyone who went once will 
want to go again and make a 
longer stay. (Note—The Un- 
ion Association was reorgan- 
ized in 1910 as the Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, and Pennsylvania and 
Indiana dealers were excluded.) 
s + #8 


The Oscoda Boom Co., from 
its organization twenty years 
ago to the present time, has 
delivered from the Au Sable 
river and tributaries 2,143,796,- 
448 feet, the past season’s 
work, 224,958,874 feet, being 
the greatest in its history. 


Word has been received from 
Washington to the effect that 
through the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment special agents in Mon- 
tana Territory, fifteen indict- 
ments have been found against 
men who have been cutting 
timber on the public domain. 

Cobbs & Mitchell, Cadillac, 


Mich., are putting electric 
lights in their mill. 

* * * 
KE. T. Owen, of Natchez, 


Miss., who runs a floating saw- 
mill on the mage. = River, 
will add planing machinery to 
his outfit. 

e @e @ 

Late last week a call was 
issued, bearing the signatures 
of the leading hardwood firms 
in this city, and addressed gen- 
erally to the members of that 
branch of the lumber trade in 


‘Chicago, for a meeting to be 


held at the Grand Pacific Ho- 
tel. The object of the gather- 
ing was to form some sort of 
organization of the hardwood 
trade, for the purpose of for- 
mulating yard —* foster- 
ing trade, seeking protection 
from unjust exactions, ascer- 
taining the credit standing of 
merchants, promoting friendly 
relations among the trade and 
securing the benefits of co- 
cperation. The meeting was 
held Tuesday, at which there 
were present: W. Scott Keith, 
of Hatch & Keith; E. Wash- 
burn, of E. Washburn & Son; 
George E. White, of Geo. E. 
White & Co.; A. R. and Sam- 
uel J. Vinnedge, of Vinnedge 
Bros.; J. H. Wallace; L. Mil- 
ler, of L. Miller & Co.; D. S. 
Baldwin, of Rogers & Baldwin; 
Robert Larkins; Jacob Arm- 
strong, of Smith & Arm- 
strong; M. Sondheimer, of W. 
O. Kirg & Co.; R. Granger, of 
R Cranger & Co., and Rich- 
ard B. Appleby. 
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ALKED BOOTS, \VORN BY 
LOGGERS , WERE INVENTED 


After Logsing off Holland 
Paul brought his crew to America 
They wore Wooden Shoes so Paul ’ FF VF 
drove Calks into the Logs. — Des Pe, a \ 

Sawmill Men complained, about the. EONS FE hg 
calks in the Logs and American Lumberjacks 


could not navidate the Nooden Shoes. 
Gren Paul tried putting the Calks 


inthe Doots—and it worked /// 
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“Paul Bunyan’s” A L IF O R N | p INES 


SOFT PONDEROSA — SUGAR PINE 


LUMBER MOULDINGS PLYWOOD WALLBOARD 
TRADE MARK “Producers of White Pine for Over Half a Century” 


The RED RIVER LUMBER CO. 


Mills, Factories, General Sales, WESTWOOD, CALIF ORNIA 
SALES OFFICES: 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 807 Hennepin Avenue 702 E. Slauson Ave. 315 Monadnock Building 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
1851 Grand Central Terminal, NEW YORK CITY 
DISTRIBUTING 


YARDS 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES RENO 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., Jan. 25.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Jan. 16, covering 
mills whose statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for identical mills for the corresponding 


period of 1936: 


Ww 2 Av.| No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
alles pa Miline 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
Pe MO. cece nedceews oe snrterseneewie 110 63,299,000 91 68,967,000 115 70,563,000 101 
Ee ce edhe ner teehee aeewageneans 171 136,782,000 71 121,762,000 79 178,335,000 80 
EN, EE crc teed oneee ee ienedeneseeqws 111 75,059,000 121 121,619,000 135 124,351,000 124 
Semeeeeee, MGR WSSE 66 cc cevcsescecccedceese 13 16,120,000 107 13,460,000 116 23,811,000 191 
Southern CYPresse ..ccccccccsccccccsescccscces 10 5,332,000 104 4,956,000 96 5,073,000 81 
WEOPEMOTE TPURO. 2c ccccececiccsecccsccevvcceses 10 470,000 461 5,072,000 151 5,338,000 .122 
Northern Hemlock ...cccccccsccccccccccccce 16 5,969,000 215 2,707,000 223 2,298,000 114 
WOORe PCE WOORS 2. cccccc cre cwsecseensweses 441 303,031,000 87 338,543,000 104 409,769,000 98 
Hardwoods: 
. d ie, . owe hips ReneS Ha eReS 607 13,003,000 117 14,861,000 135 13,483,000 134 
Northern keesis nig ath ear SiO Ree eU ae’ 16 5,932,000 %7 4,849,000 126 4,495,000 131 
tal Hard OE oi cers aweereunreiocacunwhe 76 18,935,000 101 19,710,000 133 17,978,000 133 
cea ones ees a acorete nee WAR Ee Gi ema 501 321,966,000 88 358,253,000 105 427,747,000 99 


7Units of production. 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., Jan, 27.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Jan. 23: 


Average weekly number of mills, 101; 


units, 101: 
Totals for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 55,161,000 
Actual production .....cccccccccecs 57,637,000 


DEN ccc awieee cere niededaeeme 64,673,000 
COG SEORIVES cscs ccssceeicvedus 70,735,000 
Number of mills, 101; units, 100: 


On Jan. 23, 1936 
WmGiied GFGOTS cccccccccccccescses 124,055,000 
PE MOOD sccceencedueeeceewen 252,330,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 


Unit is 275,000 feet of 
production. 


“3-year average” 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 23.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations 
of identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Jan. 16: 


Reports of an average of 111 mills: 
--Totals for 2 Weeks Ended—, 


Jan. 16, 1937 Jan. 18, 1936 
Production ....... 73,392,000 61,268,000 
Shipments ....... 117,856,000 86,641,000 
Orders received.... 119,945,000 97,456,000 
Reports of 115 identical mills: 

Jan. 16, 1937 Jan. 18, 1936 
Unfilled orders.... 337,442,000 198,887,000 


Gross stocks ..... 1,478,703,000 


Reports of 106 identical mills: 
r—Year to Date——, 
1937 


1,429,830,000 


1936 
po eee 73,896,000 60,401,000 
IONE cee cnexaedes 115,070,000 84,591,000 
eee 117,282,000 94,609,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—The 171 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Jan. 23 reported: 
Production 140,763,000 . 
Shipments 130,428,000 7.34% under production 
Orders 190,196,000 35.12% over production 

A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: - 
Axyeape weekly cut for three weeks: 


Dt uvasceUNn oust deunaneweseeaes 96,874,000 

Dl  chithevaenuseduaet ca te Kee eee 69,508,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

TN db 0446 eRew Bese Cane 70,382,000 


A group of 171 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 23 was 140,763,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail - +++ +118,259,000 128,400,000 255,363,000 
Domestic 
Pcie.  <aniwemes 46,647,000 461,984,000 
aor 2,980,000 136,563,000 
EMGGL ccaes 12,369,006 123,266,006 ...cccee 





130,428,000 190,196,000 853,910,000 

A group of 171 identical mills, whose re- 

ports of production, shipments and orders are 

complete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported 
as follows: 


Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 3 wks. ended 


Jan. 23, Jan. 23, an. 25, 

1937 1937 1936 
Production 70,382,000 69,508,000 (96,874,000 
Shipments’ 65,214,000 62,852,000 82,060,000 
Orders 95,098,000 90,457,000 105,615,000 





CoRNWALL, QUE., Jan. 25.—Work has been 
started on a $400,000 expansion program at the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills here, which is to 
increase production from 147 to 210 tons a day, 
using approximately 400 cords of poplar and 
spruce pulpwood a day. The poplar comes from 
the Ottawa Valley and the lower St. Lawrence, 
while the spruce is cut in Ontario, the Abitibi 
limits and below Quebec. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuinecton, D. C., Jan. 26.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mills and 
two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footage on Jan. 16: 











No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwooods— Mills 1937 1936 937 1936 
Pe twee geeeeeeae eee 96 112,282,000 84,105,000 365,084,000 419,482,000 
0 ee ee ee 171i 838,493,000 535,845,000 1,171,401,000 998,880,000 
2. reese 115 337,442,000 198,887,000 1,478,703,000 1,429,830,000 
California Redwood ............ 13 72,935,000 37,560,000 295,067,000 282,945,000 
MOUCROPM CYPPORR 2. cc ccccicccec 9 8,040,000 9,005,000 155,885,000 153,447,000 
ee 10 12,851,000 9,403,000 138,155,000 132,280,000 
Northern Hemlock ............. *8 8,082,000 3,597,000 93,436,000 79,888,000 
Total Softwoods ........... 422 1,390,125,000 878,402,000 3,697,731,000 3,496,752,000 
Hardwoods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... 754 46,584,000 32,928,000 129,258,000 135,183,000 
Northern Hardwoods ...........- *14 13,718,000 10,972,000 82,083,000 93,371,000 
Total Hardwoods ............. 68 60,302,000 43,900,000 211,341,000 228,554,000 
EE oidcccdecvnueees 482 1,450,427,000 922,302,000 3,909,072,000 3,725,306,000 
ET ae ere 75 69,386,000 26,405,000 65,296,000 59,774,000 
*Unfilled orders reported by 8 and 14 mills respectively; stocks by 16 mills. Units, 





New Paper Mill Will Benefit 


Southern Texas 


Houston, TeEx., Jan. 25.—Lumbermen 
throughout southern Texas will profit immeas- 
urably as the result of the Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co. having decided to establish a bleached 
kraft mill in Houston, says the Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The mill is being built at a 
cost of $3,500,000, and will be in operation early 
in February. Five hundred men will be em- 
ployed and the payroll will aggregate $720,000 
annually. The huge mill will have a capacity 
of 300,000 pounds daily of bleached kraft of the 
highest quality and constitutes a modernization 
of the bleached kraft process that has been in 
course of development for some fifteen years, it 
was announced by Reuben B. Robertson, jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the concern. 

As the direct result of the proposed opening 
of the mill, a new value now attaches itself to 
millions of acres of cut-over lands, and southern 
Texas lumber interests will profit in @ large 
measure through the demands the mill will make 
for slash and loblolly pine. The Houston mill 
will be self contained, producing chlorine and 
caustic soda. Lime will be made from local 
raw materials. Wood to form the chief raw 
material will come from the “piney woods” 
section of Texas located to the north and east 
of Houston. It will be delivered to the plant 
by truck, rail and barge. 





"The Story of News Print Paper" 


A complete story, written in the layman’s 
language and beautifully illustrated, has been 
printed by the News Print Service Bureau, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City. The story 
was written by R. S. Kellogg, secretary of th: 
Association, and photographs and other illus- 
trations were done by his wife, Janet Reid 
Kellogg. 

It shows that logs from an area of nearly 
a hundred million acres, equal to the combined 
area of New England States, plus New York 
and Ohio, are brought from great distances to 
large paper mills and put through machines 
that turn out huge rolls of print paper, miles 
in length. It is a brochure worthy of this bil- 
lion-dollar industry. 

Anyone interested in print paper will be de- 
lighted to read this most interesting booklet. 
Single copies are sold at $1 each. 

—_—e 


Shipping to Paper Mill 


Ramer, Ata., Jan. 25.—Shipping of pulp- 
wood from Ramer, Grady and Naftel, in Mont- 
gomery County, to the paper mill at Panama 
City, Fla., continues to increase. Local terri- 
tory is being rapidly thinned of all small pines, 
including everything from 13 inches down to 
4 inches in diameter. An average of three 
carloads of pulp timber is being shipped daily 
from Grady alone. Shipping is in the hands of 
a number of subcontractors, who are dealing 
with contractors and agents of the paper mill. 
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Among the Trees 


The man who lives among the pines 
Has better wines than purple wines, 
Has wine to breathe and not to drink, 
And things to see, and time to think. 
The clash and clatter of this life, 

The hurt, the anger, and the strife, 

Are far away when he sits down 

Far from the tyranny of town. 


The man who lives among the trees 
Hears other, sweeter, harmonies 

Than any music he will hear 

When woods are far and men are near. 
There is more slumber in a sigh 

Of boughs than in a lullaby, 

And more contentment he will find 

In trees than in the wisest mind. 


The man who lives among the firs, 
The oaks, and all interpreters, 
Knows more of nature and of earth 
Than all your other books are worth. 
One must be far away from men 
To understand them, even then. 
One must be very near the sod 
Before he gets as near to God. 


We See b' the Papers 


The beautiful Ohio ought to reduce. 

You can’t keep a good man down, or a good 
country. 

Our resolutions of sympathy this week go to 
Hugh S. Magill. 

“Kissing is very dangerous,” but not for the 
reason the scientists think. 

Typical of the times: Men used to stand up 
for their rights; now they sit down. 

There is not going to be any business recov- 
ery if the men who need it can prevent it. 

_No wonder the hearts of business men go 
pitter-patter, what with the Pittmans and the 
Patmans, 

The automobile strike is costing labor $1,000,- 
000 a day. Labor agitators ought to be listed 
as luxuries. 

However, we think we know the original sit- 
down striker. He struck about sixty years ago, 
and is still sitting. 

For his nine big fights, Jack Dempsey got a 
measly $2,500,000, when they pay even a re- 
porter $10 a week. 

We have had a good many more than nine, 
however, and never got out of them any such 
amount of money as that. 

Armour & Co. the other day paid their first 
dividend in 11 years. What this country needs 
is a stockholders’ union. 

_ If you want to know briefly what the stabil- 
ization fund is, it permits the Government to do 
what it would pinch a citizen for. 

Secretary of Labor Mrs. Paul Wilson says— 
but someway we can’t think of this automobile 
strike as any woman’s mess. 


Just to show you what this country is coming 
to, fifty years ago we were reading about John 
L. Sullivan, and now it’s John L. Lewis. 

The Nicaragua Congress has passed a law 
giving store clerks two hours off for lunch. 
Once in a while we run into that kind of serv- 
ice, too. 

John L. Lewis wants to “lick industry,” but 
the idea is not new. There was another fellow 
long ago who killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg. 


When one man who doesn’t want to work 
can keep 36 men who want to work from work- 
ing, there is something about working that 
doesn’t work, 


What they can’t understand in Los Angeles 
is why a man would fly across the country in 
7? hours, 28 minutes and 25 seconds unless it 
was to get there. 


“Tf I should return to private life,’ says Jim 
Farley, “I would like * * * something more 
than just a salary for security for my family.” 
But, Jim, don’t you know that’s very wicked? 


If Chicago saloon licenses are raised from 
$600 a year to $1,000 a year to meet the de- 
mands of striking city electrical workers, it will 
reduce the number otf Chicago saloons by 1,000, 
and, darn it, the city has only 9,200 as it is. 
(That were never to return:) 


” 


Between Trains 


Santa Ana, Ca.ir.—On behalf of the lum- 
ber itellows, we were weicomed to southern 
Califorma by O. H. Barr, of the Barr Lumber 
Co., who said he had been reading this de- 
partment for twenty years, and who is probably 
still hoping. Santa Ana is tamous for many 
things, and dear to the hearts of Americans 
because it was the home of Mme. Modjeska. 
Some said she was not a great actress (someone 
always will say something like that), but she 
kept the lamp of the drama alive in the prov- 
inces, until it was finally (and we use “finaily” 
in its correct sense) extinguished by the movies. 
We saw her in many tragic roles in boyhood; 
we can close our eyes and see her now. 

Last night more than 300 Kotarians and their 
friends packed the great banquet hall of the 
American Legion and let us see what Cali- 
fornia hospitality is at its best. It was a 
thrilling beginning of three busy weeks in the 
Golden State. ‘Loday at noon the Kiwanis 
Club took up the job of emphasizing that wel- 
come in another wall-bulging occasion. We 
have a feeling that we are going to like Cali- 
fornia even better this time than the last. 


VIsALIA, CaLir.—A beautiful little city, set 
off by itself, and reached by roads through 
orchards. We lunched today with the Kotary 
Club, which had warned us not to miss Visalia 
while visiting California. We were made glad 
that we did not. For example, we might never 
have met W. (Pat) Kelly, an appreciative cuss, 
whom we consider one of the chief attractions 
of this region. 

And there are others; Mount Whitney, the 
High Sierra, King’s River and Kern River 
canyons, and the big trees of two national parks 
not far away. Its perhaps more practical at- 
tractions include dairying, live-stock raising and 
fruit-growing. One cannery alone produces 
5,000,000 cans of fruit a year, and one packing 
plant 3,000,000 pounds of prunes, enough to 
supply all the boarding-houses of the world if 
they were laid end-to-end, as many of them 
should be. 


We Live Them All 


The snows of winter and the rains of spring, 
The flow’rs of summer and the fruit of fall— 
Well, is this life a very different thing, 
F _ where the man who has not lived them 
all? 
The hope of spring, the summer’s certainty, 
We see them come, in autumn see them go. 
And leave behind them only memory 
And fields of snow. 


And yet the snow that whitens earth and brow 
Contains a promise of returning days; 
There is an afterward to every now, 
And after midnight morn’s returning rays. 
Around the calendar the seasons roll, 
In time they follow and in turn befall: 
Earth for the man, and heaven for the soul, 
We live them all. 











WIER 
LONG LEAF 
HAND... 


Strength 
Toughness 
Durability 

Dependability 


A Sure Sales 


Winner 


WIER LONG LEAF 


LUMBER CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wierqate, Texas 








OU’LL MAKE NO 

MISTAKE in putting 
your Longleaf require- 
ments up to us—dquality 
timber—quality manufac- 
ture, careful loading and 
prompt shipments on all 
house bill items. 





CALCASIEU 
YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 





Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 


[NDUSTRIA 
LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
FLEZAHETH LOUISIANA 
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Here's What’s New— 


Increases Temlock Colors to Six 
by Adding Coral 


Armstrong Cork Products Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., announces that a new coral color has been 
added to the line of Temlok DeLuxe Interior 
Finishes. Heretofore made in white, cream, 
ash, green and walnut, the product is now 
available in six colors. The light colors are 
used to provide high light-reflecting value. 
Temlok is a smooth-finish insulation board, 
particularly suitable for use as interior treat- 
ment in office buildings, schools, stores, res- 
taurants, taprooms and other public areas in 
which a wide range of decorative possibilities 
is desirable in the selection of materials. The 
smooth finish is obtained by a special treatment 
which in no way detracts from the insulating 
and sound absorbing qualities of the material. 
Illustrated information showing the six colors, 
together with suggested decorative patterns for 
walls and ceilings, is available on request. 


Announce Two New Improvements 
to Moyie Spruce Building Board 


B. C. Spruce Mills (Ltd.), 828 Plymouth 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., announce a recent 
improvement to Moyie Spruce Building Board. 
The accompanying illustration shows the man- 
ner in which two adjacent ‘boards fit together 
by means of a weather-lock consisting of a 
bead on the lower flange, and a groove in the 
upper. After the boards are fitted together 
and nailed as shown, the joint reveals a V-slot. 
The improvement consists of running midway 
along each board, a center V. This innovation 
greatly improves ‘the appearance of an installa- 
tion on which these boards are used. The 
boards are applied by blind-nailing through the 
lower shoulder of the bead, and flush-nailing 








Weather lock is provided by bead on lower flange 

and groove on upper—completed joint shows a V, 

and a center V has been added to improve appear- 
ance 


Y% in. each side of the lap. The boards are pro- 
duced in 6 in., 8 in. and 10 in. widths for vari- 
ous exterior uses. No. 3 common can be used 
for roof sheathing, shiplap, and sub-flooring. 
In these applications, the bead acts as a pre- 
ventive against dust sifting. For outside walls, 
or in place of grooved roofing, No. 2 common, 
or better, should be used for best results. 


Reinforced Square Trough Has 
Appearance of Box Gutter 


A hanging eaves trough, known as Kuehn’s 
Gutter, is a new product just announced by 
Milcor Steel Company, Milwaukee, Wis. In- 
stalled on a building, it gives a box gutter ef- 





fect because of its attractive formation. Al- 
though entirely different in appearance its ap- 
plication is the same as that of the ordinary 
half-round gutter. The Titelock eaves trough 
hanger is readily adaptable to the new square 
trough. Decorative flutings on the side and 
bottom are among the re-inforcing features 
which make the gutter strong and easy to 
handle. The line is complete with lap joint, 
slip joint, mitres, hangers, ends and drops. The 
new trough is named for Louis Kuehn, presi- 
dent of the company. Illustrations and com- 
plete details are available on request. 


Building Paper Manufacturer Issues 
Illustrated Folder 


An illustrated folder describing the qualities, 
uses and methods of application of Brownskin 
building paper is available to lumber dealers 
on request to the Angier Corporation, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., the manufacturer. In addition 
to the folder, a supplementary sheet has been 
prepared. It contains specifications for the 
use of Brownskin between rough and finished 
floors, and as flashing and sheathing paper. The 
sheet also gives standard roll-widths, lengths 
and areas. Wide rolls vary in four sizes from 
36 in. to 48 in. in width, 167 ft. to 300 ft. in 
length, and 500 to 1,200 sq. ft. in area. Narrow 
rolls to be used as continuous flashing around 
doors and windows are 9 in. wide, and 167 ft. 
long, and intermediate rolls are 18 in. wide and 
167 ft. long. Prices will be supplied with 
answers to inquiries, or may be obtained from 
local suppliers. 


New Mass Production Methods Cut 
Cost of Wire Fence 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., 737 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces that the addition of 
larger and more efficient equipment to its 
plant has enabled it to gear the process of 
zinc-coating its improved wire fence to mass 
production methods. The fence, which has a 
double coat of zinc integrally bonded to a core 
of rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel wire, was 
introduced to the trade some time ago, and the 
new production methods make it possible to 
offer the product to the trade at prices no 
greater than those at which the older products 
were sold. The fence is the same grade the 
company has been supplying to technical buy- 
ers, such as railroads, at much higher prices 
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than now obtain. The fence has a bright, 
silvery finish, Complete information, with 
prices and illustrations, is available on request. 


Celotex Takes Over Exclusive Sale 
of Thermax and Absorbex 


The Celotex Corporation announces that ef- 
fective Jan. 1 it became exclusive sales agent 
for Thermax Structural Insulation and Ab- 
sorbex Acoustical Corrective. Both materials 
have been marketed in this country for more 
than five years, and in Europe since 1918. Both 
materials are fire-retardant, and different from 
Celotex in both physical properties and ap- 
pearance. Thermax is designed for use as 
insulating sheathing, plaster base or floor 
slab in frame buildings, while for industrial 
purposes, it is used in the form of pre-cast 
structural roof slabs, floor and ceiling slabs, 
and non-bearing partitions. Absorbex is an in- 
conibustible, moisture-proof, sound absorbent 
material for use in offices, public buildings, and 
other places. where acoustical correction is 
needed. The manufacturing plant is at Che- 
welah, Wash., and is owned by The Northwest 
Magnesite Co. . E. Bennett, formerly in 
charge of the Thermax Division of The North- 
west Magnesite Co., has joined the Celotex 
Corporation, and is working on distributing ar- 
rangements for the newly acquired products. 


Football Coach Scores at Sales 
Meeting of Insulation Company 


The annual sales convention of Wood Con- 
version Co., St. Paul, Minn., was held on Jan. 
6, 7 and 8 in Chicago. Ninety salesmen and 
executives attended the meeting. Among the 
speakers who addressed the group, were E. W. 
Davis, general manager of the company, Walter 





Buchen, president of the Buchen Agency, and 
Bernie "Bierman, coach of the Minnesota foot- 
ball team. Bierman, in an interesting talk, 
punctuated with sidelights from his long experi- 
ence as a college football leader, elaborated on 
the necessity of well-organized teamwork, and 
its importance in both the football world and 
the business world. 

One of the high spots of the meeting was an 
announcement by P. A. Ward, general sales 
manager of the company, of an improved Bal- 
sam Wool, and a new Nu-Wood sheathing. 
The improved Balsam Wool has a new rein- 
forced nailing flange in addition to being doubly 
sealed to resist moisture. Nu-Wood, an interior 
finish, is made in a number of hexagonal de- 
signs and patterns, and in a variety of soft, 
blended colors. Mr. Ward also announced in- 
creases in the sales organization and advertis- 
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ing appropriation to aid dealers and jobbers 
in getting their shares of the 1937 insulation 
and interior finish business. 


Booklet Gives Instructions for Smoke- 
less Firing in Residences 


“Which End?” is the name of a small, il- 
lustrated, pocket-size booklet, giving helpful 
hints to coal consumers on smokeless firing, by 
using the alternate method in homes. The al- 
ternate method is a system of firing which ex- 
poses a minimum of fresh coal surface to a 
maximum amount of live coals, producing prac- 
tically the same results as when fuel is fed from 
below by means of an underfed stoker. The 
method permits gases to be burned as rapidly 
as they are released from the coal, thus pre- 
venting smoke. The booklet is printed in two 
colors, and written in a manner easily under- 
standable to the average consumer. J. 
Tobey, manager, fuel engineering division of 
Appalachian Coals (Inc), directed preparation 
of the book, and T. A. Day, assistant secretary, 
edited it. Copies may be obtained from Ap- 
palachian Coals, (Inc.), Transportation Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Two New Booklets Tell the Story of 
Wood Caskets 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., has issued two new book- 
lets through its hardwood promotion division. 
The first of these is a 16-page brochure con- 
taining illustrations and information about the 
use of wood for caskets. It lists the native 
woods available for casket manufacture. states 
some of the properties of each, and gives its 
habitat. The booklet also contains a_ brief 
history of wood caskets. The other piece is a 
four-page folder containing several photographs 
of typical wood caskets, and listing performance 
records of ancient caskets recently unearthed. 
Both booklets are free to lumber dealers who 
request them. 


Analysis of Wood Preservation 
in Booklet Form 


Protection Products Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., 
have published in booklet form an analysis of 
the problem of wood preservation as it relates 
to the building industry. In releasing the ari- 
nouncement of the new booklet, the company 
states that there is no reason why wood should 
not continue to maintain its reputation as a 
building material if proper use is made of scien- 
tific developments. The new booklet is free to 
dealers on request to the manufacturer. 


Announce Improvements to Rollers 


for Roll-Off Truck Bodies 


The Manly Equipment Co., 1312 W. Cermak 
Rd., Chicago, ‘announce three new features just 
incorporated in Manly Rollers, manufactured 
for application to roll-off trucks. The first of 
these is the use of double-row, self-aligning 
ball bearings placed inside the roller in such a 
manner that the roller cannot bind. reeardless 
of the load that is placed on it. The ball bear- 
ings themselves are standard make, easily pro- 
curable when replacements are necessary. An- 
other feature is the use of a clevise at each 
end of each roller for tving loads. Loads can 
be tied at one or several rollers, which is an 
advantage with short loads. A new automatic 
lock onerates from the outside of closed-in hod- 
ies, engaging the rollers in any desired position. 
The locks are onerated with a simple twist of 
the fineers. Roller frames are 4-in.. 71%4# chan- 
nels. The assembly is all-steel, all-welded. and 
includes two. stake nockets on each roller frame. 
Installation is auick and easv. and can he made 
by anv ordinarv mechanic. Disassemhly is just 
as simnle. Complete details and information 
about the rollers, which are priced attractively, 
will be sent on request. 
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Wall Paper Institute Announces 
Series of Shows to Aid Dealers 


According to The Co-Operator, monthly pub- 
lication of Lennon Wall Paper Co., Joliet, Ill., 
the success of the wall paper exposition held 
in New York last July has prompted the Wall 
Paper Institute to sponsor a series of style 
shows at which its products will be exhibited 
in 15 key cities during the coming spring. 
Locations and dates will be published in the 
near future. Supervision of the shows will be 
under the direction of the same individuals who 
managed the New York exposition. The shows 
will be staged in leading hotels or other desir- 
able headquarters to be selected with the aid 
of local dealers. The Institute will provide the 
basic exhibits, but adjacent to the institutional 
display, and in the same decorative setting, will 
be space for the displays of local dealers. The 
aim of the shows is to provide dealers with a 
new medium for broadening their markets. 
Any dealer interested in having such a show 
in his community is requested to write to the 
Lennon company, which will forward the request 
to the proper authorities. 


Light and Heavy Carriages 
Described in Detail 


The current edition of the monthly plicature 
issued by the Cunningham Machinery Corp., 
Shreveport, La., contains in addition to its 
fourth page humor section, complete descriptions 
of the company’s Big Devil Carriage and Baby 
Grand. The former is designed for mills having 
a capacity of 30,000 to 40,000 ft. per day 
where economical operation is desired in the 
production of precise lumber. These carriages 
are built to the customer’s individual specifica- 
tions for meeting his particular requirements. 
Opening sizes at attractive prices range from 
40 in. to 54 in. The Baby Grand is a carriage 
with a 36-in. opening, which can be built to fit 
present track and ntandrel. Dogs can be hooked 
so all three blocks can be dogged by the block 
setter, making it a one-man carriage. A num- 
ber of used machines at attractive prices are 
announced. Copies of this issue may be secured 
by writing to the company. 





Import Surplus Not Essential 


New York, Jan. 25.—The United States does 
not have to import more merchandise than it 
exports, or have an unfavorable trade balance, 
in order to enable foreigners to pay interest and 
other charges on the loans made them by this 
country, according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. This information is from 
a study. “International Transactions of the 
United States,” just published by the Confer- 
ence Board. Americans in the aggregate, for 
example, spend much on foreign travel, and 
goods purchased abroad by American tourists 
have the same effect on our balance of payments 
as do goods imported and paid for here. They 
provide foreigners with dollars with which they 
can purchase American exports, pay interest 
on American loans, or meet other payments due 
Americans. Other large invisible imports of 
the United States are contributions to foreign 
missions and charities, immigrant remittances, 
and dividend pavments to foreigners who own 
American securities. 


To Build Hardwood Mill if 
Enouah Alder Available 


Raymonp, WasH., Jan. 23.—The Angelus 
Hardwood Co., of Los Angeles, is the company 
that has agreed to build a hardwood sawmill 
here of 15,000-foot capacity if it can be cer- 
tain of a stand of hetween 15.000000 and 
20000.000 feet of alder timber, according to 
officials of the Ravmond Chamber of Commerce, 
who are busy making a survey to determine 
the potential alder timber supply available in 
this district. 











The First Step... 


in satisfying your customers, is to intrust 
your orders to a producer that always 
satisfies you. You'll find you can rely on 
us for real values and prompt, depend- 
able service on: 


YARD AND SHED ITEMS, EASED 
EDGE DIMENSION, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, FINISH, 
MOULDINGS, CASING, BASE, ETC. 


All Shed Stock is kiln dried—air dried 
items are Lignasan treated. 


Let us quote—and show how well we can 








serve you. 


SALI ALLIS S sino Shonen 








St. Francis Basin 


OAK FLOORING 


GUM AND 


corronwoon BOX SHOOKS 
everess PILING and TIES 


SOUTHERN 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn 











Get Acquainted ! 


Ozark Brand Oak Floor- 
ing is kuilding a reputa- 


tion for satisfaction. Qual- 
ity with economy never 
fails to build trade. Sam- 
ples and prices will con- 
vince you. 


Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc. 


BISMARCK, MO. 
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Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Local fir mills are 
generally booked seven weeks ahead, and 
disinclined to take further orders of any con- 
sequence until at least the end of the Pacific 
Coast maritime strike. Offers of business are 
still coming to the mills, but in somewhat 
lesser quantity than before the turn of the 
year, and few are taken. The market on 
all domestic dimensions of Douglas fir is firm 
to somewhat higher, and to present prices 
must be added the extra cost of making rail 
shipments to eastern and California markets. 
There has been some resumption of work at 
smaller plants which were down over the 
holiday period. The unfilled order file has 
reached an unprecedented figure (over 800,- 
000,000 feet for the whole fir area), but pro- 
duction is about the same as it was a week 
ago. 

RAIL—New rail orders continue to be 
nominally slow, but rail shipments continue 
at a record pace. Shipments from the North- 
west by rail last week amounted to 57,000,000 
board feet, far above normal. The advance 
in rail shipments is due, of course, to the 

naritime strike. 


INTPRCOASTAL—Inquiries are not as ac- 
tive as they were at the outset of the month. 
Millmen believe buyers on the Atlantic sea- 
board are becoming discouraged because of 
the continued refusal of manufacturers to 
accept many offers. Prices show a tendency 
to slowly advance. 


CALIFORNIA—Inquiries are of moderate 
amount. The slower pace set some three or 
four weeks ago continues. Willamette Val- 
ley mills are handling most of the business. 


FOREIGN—tThere is no foreign business. 
The Northwest’s foreign trade is generally 
conceded to have been hit a crippling blow. 


LOCAL AND NEARBY—Higher prices and 
adverse weather have slackened demand. 
However, a real rush of spring business is 
expected. Much building is in sight for this 
area this year. 


LOGS — Unusually prolonged freezing 
weather and snow in the mountains have hit 
logging operations and the log inventory 
here is decreasing. Prices are firm to strong 
on all grades and kinds. Average kinds, 
peelers in, run to $25; lower grades, down 
to $10 and $11. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


WATERFRONT LABOR.—The Pacific Coast 
maritime strike continues, with shipowners 
issuing a statement that the employers defi- 
nitely have submitted their final offers to all 
seven of the striking unions. 


BUILDING—Building activities, especially in 
California, contributed heavily to the gen- 
eral speeding up of western business in 1936, 
according to the Bank of America business 
review. Building permits in 51 western cities 
totaled $190,991,702, an increase of $81,666,- 
847 for the year. This was a gain of 74.7 
percent above 1935, and 235.2 percent above 
1934. Of this 1936 total, 32 California cities 
contributed $155,814,751, a 71.8 percent in- 
crease over 1935, and the best showing in 
the past five years. All agencies forecast 
even greater advances in building activities 
during 1937. 

CALIFORNIA PINES—Except for upward 
price revisions, there has been little change 
in the strong market situation of either 
Ponderosa or sugar pines. Mills continue 
oversold, stocks remain badly broken, and 
price lists are entirely disregarded. Rail 
shipments are heavy. Illustrative of the 
price trend, recent increases on popular 
sugar pine items are as follows: No. 1, 2, and 
3 clear, C and D select, $3; drain board, $5; 
No. 1 shop, $2; 4/4 shop, 5/4 shop and thicker, 
$2; No. 2 common and better, $1. Thirteen 
identical Pacific division mills reported 25 
percent less pine lumber on hand for manu- 
facture of box shook on Dec. 31, 1936, than 
on the same date in 1935. Seventeen identi- 
cal mills reported box shook inventories 
practically the same on December 1, 1936, 
as on the same date the previous year. Dur- 
ing December, 1936, pine shook shipments by 
37 identical mills in the Pacific division were 
38 percent over shipments in December, 1935. 
Total shinments of shook for 1936 were 6 
percent above those of 1935. 


REDWOOD — The market continues very 
strong, with recent price advances averag- 
ing $2 for the eastern territory. The new 
year started off with increasing demand for 
redwood products, especially throughout the 
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eastern and southeastern markets. Redwood 
exports have been at a standstill since the 
beginning of the maritime strike, but orders 
have continued to come in, and although, it 
is believed, some business may be lost to 
Canadian cedar producers, no great concern 
is expressed, as yet, of serious loss of red- 
wood trade in its present foreign markets. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Volume of local sales con- 
tinues at about the same level. Prices are 
firm, and yards are doing little or no buy- 
ing ahead, although stocks are low. Yards 
seem to be waiting to see what develops in 
the strike situation. Incoming shipments are 
by rail. It is believed that it would take 
mills about 10 weeks to clear out present 
orders before they could start on new ones 
if the strike were to end at once. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Freezing weather 
and snow have practically stopped logging, 
and either stopped or curtailed operation of 
many mills, so the spread between produc- 
tion of and demand for lumber and shingles 
has increased, with the result that prac- 
tically all forest products have advanced in 
price the past fortnight. The maritime strike 
is still one hundred percent effective, with 
prospects for peace remote. It is understood 
here that members of the Lumber & Sawmill 
Workers’ Union will vote shortly on a pro- 
posal to ask an increase of 7% cents an hour 
for labor in the higher brackets, with a 
minimum wage of $5 a day, effective March 1. 
With costs increased because of bad weather, 
and probable higher labor costs and advanced 
cargo freight rates, it appears prices of lum- 
ber must advance to much higher figures. 
The unfilled order file as of Dec. 31 totaled 
907 million feet, or nearly twice as much as 
at the end of 1935; this is large enough to 
absorb production for two months or more. 


RAIL—So many mills are short of stocks 
that prices for mixed cars and straight cars 
now are about the same. It is becoming 
difficult to purchase straight cars. One mill 
has put a limit of 5,000 feet on any one item 
per car, fearing to break stocks by selling 
larger amounts. Buying is fair; however, the 
mills are so loaded up with old orders they 
are not worrying over the amount of new 
business offered. Production is low, stocks 
are low and the unfilled order file is almost 
unprecedented. Prices on uppers are about 
$1 higher than they were two weeks ago, and 
there is every indication that they will go 
higher. Four-inch Bé&better slash grain 
flooring is very hard to buy, owing to heavy 
purchasing of car material, made from the 
same rough stock. Straight cars of flooring 
are almost unobtainable. Dry dimension is 
hard to get in straight cars, too. Mills are 
not anxious for new business. 


INTERCOASTAL — Transportation domi- 
nates this market. Mills have order files 
sufficient to fill all available ship space for 
three or four months if the strike ends. 
Stocks are so depleted on the east coast that 
green dimension is being purchased for all- 
rail shipment. It is estimated that cargo 
mills have enough business booked to oper- 
ate sixty days after the end of the strike. 
Most tidewater mills are off the market on 
No. 1 common dimension. All accumulations 
of low grade lumber have been cleaned up. 
Higher cargo freight rates are regarded as 
almost a certainty following the end of the 
maritime strike. Although carriers have not 
yet transported any lumber on the present 
rate set last fall, there is talk of increasing 
the rate to $13.50 or $14. Millions of feet of 
lumber has been sold here to be shipped after 
the strike on the basis of present rates, and 
efforts are to be made to get carriers to 
agree to make no change in the lumber rates 
until 90 davs after normal shipping is re- 
sumed. Shippers are being warned to make 
quotations subject to change in the freight 
rates. 

CALIFORNIA—Stocks are badly depleted. 
There is no lumber on the public storage 
docks at San Pedro, where there usually is 
10 to 20 million feet. Freezing weather is 


making difficult lumber shipment from Ore- 

gon mills, particularly the inland mills. 
WESTERN RED CEDAR—For the second 

time within a month, prices on these usually 


stable items have advanced. The previous 
advance pushed the mark-up on some items 
as high as $7, and the latest boost averages 
about $3. Wide siding continues very strong, 
Bevel siding, 6-inch, is up $2 in the clear, 
$1.50 in “A,” and $1 in “B.” All items of 
Bé&better finish listed by AMERICAN LUMBER- 
ped are up $3, and ceiling or flooring is up 

SHINGLES—A series of advances has 
pushed shingle prices up 5 to 35 cents above 
figures of two weeks ago. Stocks are ter- 
ribly depleted. Mills are badly oversold on 
No. 2 16-inch shingles; six months ago, orders 
for this item were almost begged for. Pro- 
duction is very low. Logs are scarce, and 
at $17 are at the highest price for many 
months. Orders for shingles are good in 
spite of frequent advances. 


LOGS—Inventory is the lowest for many 
months, and at one of the lowest points in 
many years. Input is nil. Fir logs bring 
$11-12, $15-19-24, and $25. Shingle logs 
move at $17, and lumber cedar at $25. Hem- 
lock brings $10-12. Fir peelers are $31-32, 
Mills need logs, but loggers do not have 
them. Snow is preventing scaling of logs. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—The larger mills 
of the Spokane region report that they are 
all acquiring heavy order files. Orders are 
coming in from both the middle West and 
the East. Prices have been quite strong, 
and are frequently advanced, but the in- 
creases have been general, with no items 
going ahead of the market. The mills re- 
port that there has been more buying than 
for several years during the same period, and 
with some mills closed for repairs, as is 
usual at this season, and severe cold slowing 
up production of others, dry stocks are more 
or less limited in every instance, and some 
mills have none at all. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Business is gradually 
increasing in volume. Production for the 
first two weeks of January was about four 
million feet less than both orders and ship- 
ments for the same period, which were in 
practical balance, with production showing 
a downward trend. Stocks at 96 comparable 
mills are 82 percent of normal, and 13 per- 
cent below those of this time last year. 
Prices are being held on a firm basis, and 
there is a possibility of an advance all along 
the line. Commission men report that they 
have to shop around to fill orders for boards, 
dimension and Bé&better finish, as few of 
their connections have enough stock to ac- 
cept orders for the footage that is required, 
so it is impossible to promise that a com- 
plete order will come from the same mill. 
There has been a pick-up in export demand. 
The first large order for longleaf pine to 
substitute for fir was placed; it calls for half 
million feet of No. 1 common 1x6-, 8-, 10- and 
12-inch and goes to the Panama Canal. There 
may have been orders for single cars that 
have been placed on account of the strike 
on the Pacific Coast, but this is the only 
order that can be traced to the conditions 
brought about by the strike. The local re- 
tail yards are doing a good business, as sev- 
eral new buildings are started each week. 


HARDWOODS—The feature of the market 
is a strong demand for flooring oak, which 
has advanced $2 to $3 during the last two 
weeks. Sap gum is holding its former level. 
Sales of ash have been picking up. Black 
gum, tupelo, magnolia and poplar continue 
to show strength. The export demand is 
good, which is a surprise to some, who were 
of the opinion that the domestic prices were 
considered so high that Europe could not 
afford to buy. There is much activity in 
export, with much less haggling over prices 
than is customary. Some express the opinion 
that the activity is due to the fear on the 
part of agents that war may soon break out, 
and they want as large stocks as is possible 
to obtain before any interference with ship- 
ping arises. Others say there is nothing to 
this theory, but there is a strong demand 
from the users of American lumber, and that 
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the orders placed here are to fill orders in 
hand. There seems to be a better demand 
for hewn oak ties, as one large lumber com- 
pany is advertising for men who know how 
to cut tie timber. Heavy rains last week 
over a considerable part of the territory 
tributary to New Orleans have been more 
than the ground could absorb, or the rivers, 
bayous and streams could carry off, conse- 
quently all logging of hardwoods in the 
pottoms has stopped until the water gets 
out of the ground. This will not affect lum- 
ber production for some time, as most of the 
mills have logs on their yards sufficient to 
run through March, During rainy days 
production will be practically at a standstill, 
put will be resumed when the sun shines. 


CYPRESS.—All grades of cypress are in 
active demand, as has been the case for a 
long time. There has been no increase in the 
volume of production, so that the items that 
have been scarce for so long have not been 
accumulated. Prices are firm, with a ten- 
dency to advance. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Continuous rains dur- 
ing the past two weeks have made it diffi- 
cult for the large mills to log, and put the 
little mills entirely out of business except 
where they have a supply of logs. Orders 
continue to come in at a rapid pace with 
mills making advances constantly. Some 
mills wish to avoid letting prices advance 
too much. Practically all items of yard stock 
are scarce at mills. There is heavy buying 
of all items of No. 3. The timber market 
is exceptionally strong, many large inquiries 
coming from New York territory. The rail- 
roads are still heavy buyers, with many large 
inquiries out for both car material and 
structural timbers. The export market con- 
tinues to strengthen, with prices about even 
with domestic. Thirty cubic average sawn 
timbers are quoted at $52@54, port, with 
most mills sold up for the next thirty to sixty 
days. 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Continuous 
rain during January has made it impossible 
for hardwood mills to operate, and there is 
no hardwood lumber in shipping condition at 
mills. Prices on every item, particularly 
oak flooring, have advanced. New lists are 
issued as often as twice a week. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Freezing weather 
in the Pacific-Northwest has closed down all 
shingle mills, with the result that it is almost 
impossible to get acceptance of an order. 
Many yards are short on shingles. Lath 
stocks are scarce, and prices have advanced 
approximately 25 cents. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE.—Continuous 
heavy rainfall throughout this section has 
put all rivers and streams to flood stage; 
lowlands have been flooded for several days, 
driving hundreds of people from their homes 
throughout the eastern half of the State. The 
damage to railroads and highways will 
amount to many thousands of dollars. Log- 
ging operations have been practically closed 
for the past three weeks, rain having fallen 
twenty-four out-of the past twenty-seven 
days. There is little prospect of logging 
operations being resumed before early Feb- 
Tuary, and then only in a limited way on 
high ground. The excessive rain has re- 
Stricted production by many mills. Though 
log supplies are ample for immediate needs, 
operators have been unable to get in enough 
logs to operate at capacity. Operators now 
fear a log shortage will actually develop 
Within the next sixty days. The wet weather 
has also slowed up planing mill operations, 
Since yard stocks have had no chance to dry 
out and are not suitable for loading. Only 
mills shipping kiln dried stock and having 
ample storage room are operating their plan- 
Ing mills at near capacity. As yet there 
has been no apparent let-up in demand, and 
Prices are very strong, with further ad- 
vances on scarce items indicated. Orders 
already booked will take the production of 
many items for at least sixty days, and, 
With sawmill operations limited, there will 
be a further difficulty in accumulating items 


that are already oversold and items that are 
in limited supply. Small-mill operators are 
even harder hit, because very few have stock 
in shipping condition. It will require a week 
to ten days of sunshine to dry out stock that 
was dry enough for shipment the latter part 
of December. It is already difficult to place 
additional orders with the average small mill 
and get a promise for shipment any time in 
the near future. Many small mills selling 
their lumber green from the saw to the 
larger mills or concentration plants have 
been able to operate only a day or two 
since Christmas, because of weather condi- 
tions. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD S—Floods 
throughout this region are causing hardwood 
operators more concern than anything else, 
because they see their log supply diminish- 
ing, and little prospect of being able to re- 
sume woods operations for sixty days or 
more, depending on the amount of rainfall 
during the next few weeks. Furthermore, 
hardwood stocks that were dry enough to 
work thirty days ago are now too wet to 
re-manufacture and, in some instances, will 
require fifteen to twenty days of good dry- 
ing weather before they can be loaded out. 
Some flooring units have been closed down 
because of weather conditions, and shipments 
of rough material have also been delayed 
Prices’ continue strong on all items of hard- 
wood, especially 4/ and 5/4 sap gum in all 
grades, and also all grades of flooring oak. 
A prolonged strike in the motor industry 
is about the only thing that will prevent 
further price advances on most items of 
hardwood. Some operators made further ad- 
vances this week on oak flooring, finish and 
trim. There are some items of stock not 
covered by orders, but owners are not 
anxious to sell, believing that higher prices 
will prevail by the time these are in shipping 


él 


condition. Some shipments already loaded 
will be delayed in reaching destinations, be- 
cause of washouts on branch lines of some 
of the railroads, which will prevent their 
moving trains for at least several days. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Rail business con- 
tinues to be the-bright spot in the local 
lumber market, the unusually heavy volume 
of rail shipments providing virtually the only 
outlet for production of local mills. Some 
water orders, both domestic and export, are 
being received, but, of course, are not being 
filled, owing to the maritime strike. Log 
supplies continue to be sufficient for normal 
operations, and no shortage is feared. Water- 
front mill operators are producing as much 
as rail demand and storage space in their 
yards will permit. The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. plant is running nearly full time. 
The Dickman Lumber Co. and the Defiance 
Lumber Co. are operating on reduced sched- 
ules. The Henry Mill & Timber Co. an- 
nounced it intends to start up again Monday 
for an indefinite run on short time, following 
a shutdown of more than two months. Cold 
and snow have shut down local building 
operations. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Alabama mills are 
striving to keep output to at least 25 percent 
capacity, even though rain has fallen for 
twenty-five days. Logging has ceased in 
many camps; truck hauling is found impos- 
sible by small mills. Mills having logs are 
unable to make shipments except of green or 
“rain-wet” stock. Stocks of all mills have 
become badly depleted. Many continued to 
book business, but at advanced prices. On 
Nov. 15, No. 1 flat grain 1x3&4-inch flooring 
was listed generally at $32, while today’s 
high is $42; dropping grade flooring and sid- 
ing rose from $20 to $28; No. 1, 2x4-inch 
shortleaf dimension, from $20 to $27; No. 3 
S2S&CM 1x6-inch, $11@12 to $19; “C” finish, 
$31 to $40 today. Orders for car decking, fram- 
ing and siding continue to come through in 
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If You’re Looking 


for well-manufactured Yellow 
Fir, here’s the plant that can 
take care of your needs--- with 
kiln dried, smooth-end-trimmed 
Common Lumber, Boards, Di- 
mension, etc., sorted for length. 
We have a long cut of virgin old 
growth timber --- a big modern plant 
with a battery of 32 dry kilns and a 


May we quote on your requirements ? 


VERNONIA, OREGON 





smooth-working organization trained 
to understand and supply dealers’ needs 


Oregon - American Lumber Corporation, ' 
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ever increasing volume. The greater amount 
of business is in No. 1 2- and 2%-inch deck- 


ing. Sills, caps, guard rails and stringers 
are in good demand. Railroad materials are 
strong. 


WESTERN PINE mill representatives are 
unable to keep up with the price changes by 
wire and air mail. Sales are being made for 
delayed shipment on basis of stock being on 
hand, and at prices prevailing on date of 
loading. Ponderosa stocks seem to be more 
nearly depleted than those of sugar pine. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTPRN MARKET.—The lumber 
industry perhaps is enjoying the best busi- 
ness for this time of the year since 1930. 
Buying by railroads and furniture plants 
comprises a fair proportion of current busi- 
ness. Lumber prices continue to move up 
sharply, with a large percentage of the key 
items at least 50 percent above the level 
prevailing in October of 1936. Inventories 
are badly broken, and mills have been forced 
to withdraw from the market due to their 
inability to fill orders. Heavy rains through- 
out the district have virtually closed down 
all logging operations and prevented drying 
of stock. The largest southern pine opera- 
tor in the district reported that sales last 
week were the largest in ten years. The same 
company reported it was limiting shipments 
of Ponderosa to 5,000 feet a car, in order to 
prorate the supply. There is a big backlog 
of orders on hand at all the mills, and the 
prospect of filling them is none too bright. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The movement is the 
largest in six or seven years. Stocks of No. 2 
boards in this district were reduced 25 per- 
cent last month. In the last thirty days this 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 25.—With the executives 
of practically all retail offices in New England 
devoting this current week to attendance upon 
the forty-third annual convention of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association in New 
York, and with most of the wholesale represent- 
atives “off the road” and in many cases devot- 
ing the week to the New York conclave, sales 
pressure is temporarily suspended. From the 
retail yards in most of the larger cities, more 
lumber is moving at this midwinter season than 
in any similar period in the past five years, for 
there appears to be no lack of funds at the co- 
operative or savings banks for sound home 
building projects. In this State alone in the 
last fiscal year, the number of savings bank 
depositors increased by 20,000 and the deposits 
by $40,000,000. The record of building permits 
issued in December in the State covered 294 
new dwellings to cost $5,252,474, which was a 
substantial increase over November, as well as 
over December one year ago. Only five 2- 
family houses were in the December list, and 
the remaining 289 were single homes. Newton 
led the list in number of plans filed with 52, 
Wellesley followed with 27, Brookline and Mil- 
ton with 24 each, and Belmont with 20. A 
most unusually mild winter has encouraged the 


ral outcome of this marine strike will be a 
higher operating cost to the owners, and in turn 
a higher intercoastal rate on lumber. The ad- 
vance to $13 was scarcely in force when the 
crews left the ships on Oct. 30, and little if 
any lumber was delivered at that rate. In the 
meantime, orders for many million feet have 
been booked at this $13 rate, but in marine 
circles there is talk of moving the rate to $13.50 
or $14, and in this situation distributors on this 
coast are urged to safeguard their interests by 
making quotations subject to revision to bring 
them in line with any change in rates that may 
be approved by the Shipping Board. Effective 
Feb. 12, all intercoastal lines have advanced the 
freight rate on shingles—green or dry—to 170 
cents per hundred pounds. There will be a rush 
to move a fresh supply of shingles eastward as 
soon as the boats get under way, for current 
holdings at all Atlantic markets have disap- 
peared. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK.—Ad- 
vices from Seattle today give no encourage- 
ment to hopes of an early resumption of in- 
tercoastal shipping. Transactions today are 
at a standstill, as the mills will not quote 
on Atlantic Coast schedules. Stocks on 
the local distribution yards are badly broken 
and do not include many of the more popular 
sizes, and practically no boards. Few if any 
of the yards have any of the medium or 





Opessa, N. Y., Jan. 27.—In the 
foreground of the accompanying 
picture, is a battery of Moore cross- 
circulation fan kilns at the plant 
of Cotton & Hanlon, Cayuta, N. Y., j 
manufacturers of Adirondack hard- ' 
woods. These kilns were installed 
early last winter, and a second in- 
stallation, exactly like the first, is 
now being made. When this is 
completed, the company will have 
a capacity of six kilns. These kilns 
are designed with the fan system 
overhead, and the tracks at ground 
level. Thus, with no excavating 
necessary, installation can be made 
easily during winter weather. Com- 
menting on the installation, H. A. 
Hanlon, head of the company, re- 
marked, “Orders don’t wait on the 
weather. I can’t wait either. That’s 
why I’m making this kiln installa- 
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Mill Increases Kiln Capacity 





MOORE KILNS 


Orders can't wait on the weather—and with this uptodate kiln equipment 
installed, they don't! 


meen io dinge me 


tion now; to help me meet the 
increasing demand for well-sea- 
soned lumber.” 

The kilns have been drying 1- 
<a to 4-inch maple, birch, ash, oak, 
ase basswood, poplar, elm, northern 

eee white pine and other species. Dur- 

“aa ing the past winter, most of the 
see stock going into the kilns was in 
a frozen condition, but the company 
experienced no drying problem 
with the kilns. With many mills 
unable to make shipments, Cotton 
& Hanlon continued with an un- 
interrupted delivery schedule. The 
company operates several mills and 
retail yards in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. The kilns 
enable it to reduce yard inventory 
to a minimum, get quicker turn- 
over, and supply high-grade, uni- 
formly seasoned lumber. 


ee, 









item has increased abgut $7 a thousand feet. 
During the same time, No. 3 boards increased 
$5. <All dimension was advanced $3. Mill 
representatives calling on the trade are not 
quoting on certain items. Yards that pur- 
chased their spring requirements late last 
year are now reordering. 


WESTERN PINES—An advance of $1 on 
commons and $3 on uppers featured the mar- 
ket during the last ten days. Demand is ex- 
ceptional, and prices are tending higher. 
Stocks are badly broken, and only a few 
items are in surplus. On mouldings, mills 
are oversold for some time. In the case of 
everything except shop, mills are sold up for 
thirty to forty-five days, and in shop the 
mills are sold up from sixty to ninety days. 
Best current demand is for D select and 
better. 


OAK. FLOORING—With mills threatened 
with shortages of rough lumber and a demand 
for flooring which has reduced inventories to 
an abnormal condition, oak flooring prices rose 
$3. Manufacturers are insisting on early de- 
livery of orders because further advances are 
expected. Upper grades seem to be moving 
more rapidly. 


HARDWOODS—Heavy rains in the district 
have cut sharply into production and mills 
are concerned about shipments. There is no 
chance of getting any production in the 
southern hardwood region for at least thirty 
days. It is difficult even to load out stock 
already cut and piled in the yards. The key 


(Continued on Page 70) 


promoters to keep full crews at work, and the 
larger projects in South Boston, Cambridge, 
Arlington, Westwood, Newton and Reading 
have scarcely lost a day on account of severe 
weather. At the last-named, three high-class 
single houses in a projected group of twenty 
have just been completed. 


Higher Intercoastal Rate in Prospect 


The yard men are disturbed and perplexed 
by the increasing difficulty in securing lumber 
supplies as needed. Deliveries of southern pine 
trim are coming through slowly, and the almost 
complete absence of West Coast fir and hem- 
lock at the wholesale distribution yards and at 
the receiving terminals is—to say the least— 
inconvenient. For this latter class of stock there 
are no quotable prices, as the few available 
lots are priced to meet the pressure either of 
supply or demand. Indicating the extent to 
which stocks have disappeared, it is noted that 
approximately 175,000 feet of West Coast lum- 
ber of all grades and sizes is at present held on 
the big Wiggin Terminal in Charlestown, which 
was built at a cost of $3,000,000, with a storage 
capacity for one hundred million feet. One ship 
manned by a strike-breaking crew came in early 
in January to drop 762,000 feet. That figure 
will be the total for January, and there are no 
other lots known to be afloat bound here. It 
is suggested in local lumber circles that a natu- 


larger sizes of fir timber available, and 
premium prices prevail. For such lots of 
2-inch as are in stock, also 3x4- and 4x4-inch, 
the discount has dropped to $4 off page 14% 
off West Coast list No. 32, and, for the 4x6- 
inch and thicker, holders are quoting $3 off. 
In self-defense, retail yards are turning 
quite freely to eastern spruce and North 
Carolina pine, in order to keep their coarse 
house framing assortments complete. 


EASTERN SPRUCE.—The rail mills have 
their production covéred by orders four to 
six weeks ahead, and dry lots, of both di- 
mension and boards, are'not at present avail- 
able. Buying pressure applies to all items 
in the list. Good log-cutting conditions in 
northern Maine have enabled the crews to 
yard a full supply and, if snow and cold 
weather come later on to provide ice roads 
for hauling to the river landings, the stage 
will be set for a big drive of logs from the 
headwaters of the St. John. On the other 
side of the line in New Brunswick, unseason- 
able weather has thus far cut the estimate 
of the log input from 300,000,000 feet to ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 feet. There has been 
very little snow, and soft roads have handi- 
capped the hauling of logs to the mill yards. 
The local demand includes practically all 
items in the spruce list. The mill stocks 
have been swept clean of the smaller scant- 
ling sizes, 2x3- and 4-inch, and there will 
be considerable delay in the delivery of 2x10- 
inch, as well as all sizes of dry boards. 
Shippers by water from Provincial ports are 
moving more lumber to New England and 
New York waterfront yards than at any time 
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since 1920. Two schooners arrived at Boston 
Saturday, one with 666,000 feet and the other 
with 210,000 feet. 

LATH AND SHINGLES.—The yards are 
picking up all offerings of spruce lath at 
current prices, and most mills are heavily 
oversold, particularly on the 1%-inch, which 
at Boston rail points are held firmly at $5.75, 
with the wider size at $6.25. There is an 
active call for the eastern white cedar 
shingles, with the extras firm at $4.50 a thou- 
sand; clears at $4; 2nd clears at $3.50; and 
clear walls at $3.25. Quotations by mills on 
West Coast red cedars show little uniformity. 
Most British Columbia mills are quoting $4.79 
all-rail for the 18-inch Perfections, delivered, 
with the Washington mills 5 and 10 cents 
higher, though the price relation from the 
two sections is usually the other way. For 
the 16-inch XXXXX, British Columbia prices 
are 5 to 10 cents higher than those quoted 
by the Washington mills, where the No. 1 are 
held at $4.39; No. 2, $3.59, and No. 3, $2.90. 
Only a few broken lots are available from 
local storage, and there are none known to 
be afloat bound here. In this situation the 
yards are depending entirely upon all rail 
shipments. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS. — Northeastern 
manufacturers held their annual meeting at 
Boston on Friday. All were in high spirits, 
for their mill product and kiln capacity were 
engaged many weeks in advance, and all 
business was being booked at sellers’ prices, 
after “those seven lean years” which were 
referred to frequently during the sessions. 
Most shippers are holding FAS inch birch 
or maple, air dried, at $80. Sales of the 
2-inch heel maple, short cross cut, 90 percent 
usable for heels, have been made at the Jan. 1 
price of $85, and the pressure for supplies 
is so strong that well informed distributors 
are confident that quotation will move to $90 
within six weeks. The full length 2-inch 
plank, that sold three months ago at $72, 
have moved forward steadily to the present 
level of $78, and are expected to move up 
to $80 by March 1. 

EASTERN PINE.—The manufacturers are 
to hold their annual meeting at Manchester, 
N. H., on Thursday of this week, when a 
combined stock sheet of lumber on hand at 
the mills will be made available. It will 
probably show no surplus of good graded 
pine, as holders, for some time, have been 
dealing with a sellers’ market and have 
found it possible to move their square edge 
box grade from $1 to $3 above the basis of 
the late fall months. There is no heavy sur- 
plus of inch round edge, but at the moment 
demand is light, and the price range on cars 
at the mill yard is wide and runs from as 
low as $12 to as high as $16. 


Notes on New England Events 


Thomas J. McHugh, president and sales 
manager of the Atlantic Lumber Co., of Bos- 
ton, operating five large hardwood mill 
plants in the South, has been confined to his 
home two weeks by an attack of influenza, 
from which he is now convalescing. The 
company reports that the flood waters had 
not reached any of its plants as late as Mon- 
day, though logging operations were at a 
standstill. Many of its mill connections in 
the South had withdrawn all stock sheets, 
as they were unable to make shipments by 
reason of heavy rains that definitely pre- 
vented movement by railroads or highways. 

An important real estate transaction com- 
pleted last week transfers title to the big 
factory buildings, yard and waterfront at 
121-189 Medford Street, Charlestown, Mass., 
to Palmer & Parker Co., whose big mahogany 
sawmill plant adjoins. This is among the 
largest and oldest mahogany sawmill plants 
in the country. The new purchase adds 
66,000 feet of land to the lumber property, 
and doubles its frontage on Medford Street 
as well as on the waterfront, where its 
cargoes of mahogany logs are discharged. 
The factory building is 218x50 feet, five 
Stories, and has 52,500 square feet of floor 
space. It was originally built by the F. M. 
Holmes Furniture Co., and later was oper- 
ated by the Orpin Desk Co. For the present 
it will be used by the lumber company as a 
storage of dry lumber and veneers. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Frequent rains 
have not only interfered with transportation, 
but also slowed up construction. Operations 
at mills has stopped either because of high 
water or failure of log supply. The threat- 
ened scarcity of stocks has in turn encour- 
aged the mill men to mark up their quota- 
tions still higher, so that potential buyers 
are disposed to go slow about entering into 
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new commitments. There were some slight 
accumulations on several wharves, but the 
withdrawals have been on a scale to imbue 
the sellers with confidence. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Continuance of the sea- 
men’s strike in the West has caused a short- 
age in heavy fir timbers, so distributors here 
are buying rather extensively of longleaf. 
There has been a general tendency here to 
augment longleaf assortments. Heavy rains 
in the producing area have interfered more 
or less with the operation of mills, and lum- 
ber is likely to be difficult to buy when the 
present handicaps to active consumption are 
removed. 

CYPRESS—Demand is still on the increase. 
More cypress could be disposed of if stocks 
were available, while prices are still going up. 


WESTERN WOODS—What with record- 
breaking floods in the Mississippi Valley, the 
rail movement of fir, spruce, cedar and other 
western woods .is impeded, while the sea- 
men’s strike still ties up the water move- 
ment. Demand here is in excess of the stock 
available. 


HARDWOODS—Heavy and long continued 
rains have slowed up business. Demand has 
naturally grown more urgent, and distribu- 
tors are busy trying to tie up mills with con- 
tracts. Scarcity is reported in a number of 
items, and the chief trouble of the yards and 
other sellers now is to find stocks enough 
to take care of the business offering. Quota- 
tions are going higher and higher. Lumber 
is often shipped when there has been no 
time to get it into proper condition, though 
some mills resist this tendency. Along with 
an active domestic demand, there is a good 
inquiry from abroad. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Perfect weather for outside work thus far 
this winter has encouraged much more activity 
than usual in pushing forward home building 
and repair work in all nearby cities and towns, 
but most of the Manhattan yards report the 
usual slow winter movement. As a rule, the 
outside yards have run their stocks down very 
low, for ordered lots of finish from the South 
are being held up by a general shortage of stock 
at the mills, and there is an almost entire 
absence of supplies of West Coast woods at 
the big distribution yards in Newark and 
Brooklyn. No lumber cargoes have arrived 
here during the past six weeks, and none 
are known to be afloat bound here. This 
same situation is said to exist at all Atlantic 
Coast ports. The strain is much less tense 
in shipping circles along this coast, for the 
deck and engine room workers are ready to 
man their ships for any voyage that does 
not take them to the Pacific Coast. Owners 
on the other hand will not load westbound 
cargoes, fearing that such “hot” cargo woul 
not be discharged on arrival. ; 


In the meantime, the yards are buying 
freely of North Carolina pine framing and 
boards; and of eastern spruce, largely by 
cargo, though there has been a sharp in- 
crease in the movement of spruce in carload 
lots. For rail deliveries at points taking 
the Harlem River rate, the 2x3- and 4-inch 
scantling is firm at $37@38, and the popular 
10-inch plank at $42@43. With the water 
rate on spruce at $5@5.25, cargo lots are 
offered at $1 to $3 under the all-rail figures. 


The convention event of the year in East- 
ern lumber circles comes this week in the 
form of the annual retail get-together of the 
Northeastern at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
which should attract upward of two thou- 
sand members and guests. The trek toward 
New York is under way. The advance guard 
is now attending directors’ and committee 
meetings, while experts are setting up and 
equipping displays in the main exhibition 
hall, along more elaborate lines than ever 
before, in preparation for the opening day 
tomorrow. 


Sid L. Darling, the new secretary and man- 
ager of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, is a very busy associa- 
tion executive. His directors have voted to 
hold the annual convention of the association 
in Atlantic City in May. A bulletin announc- 
ing date and headquarters will shortly be 
sent out. This will be the forty-fifth annual 
held by this wholesale group, and eleven of 
its meetings will have been held in ‘Atlantic 
City, exactly balancing the eleven that have 
been held at the nation’s capital. One of the 
latest bulletins sent out from association 
headquarters was addressed to the manufac- 
turers of oak and maple flooring, and took 
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a very vigorous stand against the movement 
by the shippers to reduce the wholesale sell- 
ing compensation from the 8 percent basis 
to 6 percent. Mr. Darling advises that some 
of the mills have already announced their 
willingness to reconsider the matter. Last 
week he took part in group meetings of the 
wholesale trade in Boston and Philadelphia, 
and in each city the proposed reduction from 
the standard of 8 percent was fully discussed 
and vigorously opposed. 


Would Make Redwod the 
California State Tree 


San Francisco, Catuir., Jan. 23.—State 
Senator J. James Hollister, of Santa Barbara 
County, has introduced a bill in the senate of 
the 52nd California legislature, now in session 
in Sacramento, which would make the Califor- 
nia redwood the official State tree. The State 
has had no official tree. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








The A. M. Foote Lumber Cos has moved its 
offices from the Barnett National Bank Build- 
ing in Jacksonville, Fla., to its plant. 


Harry L. DeMuth of DeMuth-Germaine 
Lumber Co., Jacksonville, was in Georgia on 
business last week. 


Carl Bougere, manager American Fir Lum- 
ber Corp., New Orleans, called on trade in 
Alabama last week. 


Evan Griffith, Manhattan, Kans., lumberman, 
has been named director of the Kansas State 
Highway Department. 


Ralph L. 
manager of the Mentor 
Supply Co., and re- 
turned to Iowa City, 
Iowa, where he will 
engage in the whole- 
sale lumber business. 
He formerly resided 


Dunlap has retired as president- 
(Ohio) Lumber & 





RALPH L. DUNLAP; 
Iowa City, Iowa; 
Leaves Mentor, Ohio, 
Post and Returns to 

His “Old Home 
Town” 





in Iowa City, and his 
family has been living 
there. Mr. Dunlap 
was honored Jan. 6 
with a farewell party 
by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Mentor. He will be succeeded 
by C. C. Goddard as manager. 


Orville E. Merrell of the Merrell Lumber 
& Hardware Co., Brigham, Utah, has been 
elected president of the Box Elder Chamber of 
Commerce of his city. 





Sailing from Vancouver, Gordon Ingham of 
the Caddo River Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has begun a world cruise. 


Dale L. and Earl V. Smith, wholesale lum- 
bermen of Salt Lake City, Utah, and their 
wives are on an extended visit to Mexico City. 


F, A. Dudley, president of the Sterling Lum- 
ber Co., Philadelphia, called upon the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., lumber trade during his stay in 
the city. 


Ross Anderson, district manager of the An- 
derson Lumber Co., Logan, Utah, was elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce in his 
city on Jan. 23. 


The San Francisco executive offices of the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. were vis- 
ited a short time ago by Hillman Lueddemann, 
Northwest manager for the firm. 


H. W. Aldrich and H. B. Cooper of the 
Aldrich-Cooper Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., 
called at the San Francisco offices of the Wend- 
ling Nathan Co. recently. The Portlanders 
represent the latter concern in the Northwest. 


Richard N. Jackson, vice president of the 
E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., 
sailed Jan. 23 with hhis family for Nassau, 
where he owns a winter residence. The family 
expects to vacation there until about April 1. 


W. H. Turner, superintendent of the Willapa 


Harbor Lumber Mills, has been re-elected 
president of the Raymond, Wash., Chamber of 
Commerce for 1937. 


A general commission business in hardwood 
and yellow pine will be done by the Brown 
Lumber Sales Co. at 6239 Drexel Avenue, 
Chicago, it is stated by C. V. Brown, owner, 
who operated many years in Detroit as C. V. 
Brown & Co. 


It is announced by Fred Bahr, manager of 
the company’s Chicago office, that J. A. Mathieu 
(Ltd.) has been re-named The Rainy Lake 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) The Chicago office is at 
111 West Washington Street, and the mill is 
at Rainy Lake, Ont. 


J. A. Prestridge, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Manaufacturers’ Association, 
with headquarters in Jacksonville, Fla, is 
spending two weeks in Tampa in charge of his 
organization’s exhibit at the Florida Fair that 
opened for eleven days on Jan. 26. 


Letterman sweaters were presented to play- 
ers of Onalaska (Wash.) High School’s cham- 
pionship football team by the Carlisle Lumber 
Co. at a banquet Jan. 19. The school’s team 
has won the Lewis County grid title for the 
past three years, and the lumber firm has given 
the sweater awards annually. 


Marvin Ashton, head of the Sugar House 
Lumber & Hardware Co. (Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and former president of the Utah Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, lead the “pro” side 
in a public debate in Salt Lake City recently 
on the question of moving the State prison to 
another location. The subject is getting much 
attention. 


E. L. Rowles of the retail department of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co. was elected presi- 
dent of the Spokane Retail Credit Association 
at the annual meeting and banquet of the body, 
Jan. 21. The convention of the National Retail 
| oo Association will be in Spokane next 

une. 


The Golden Wedding anniversary of Mr, 
and Mrs. R. C. Ebenreiter was celebrated re- 
cently at Rosemead, Calif., at the home of their 
daughter and son-in-law where they are spend- 
ing the winter. Mr. Ebenreiter is president of 
the Ebenreiter Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Before the couple left for California, their six 
children gave each of them a diamond ring. 


Jay Axelrod, president of the National Lum- 
ber Co. of St. Paul, Minn., was a recent visitor 
in Portland, Ore. It was Mr. Axelrod’s first 
visit to the Pacific Northwest. The above com- 
pany, a retail lumber and building material 
business, was organized by Mr. Axelrod about 
three and one-half years ago and has had a 
steady and encouraging growth. Mr. Axelrod 
was formerly an architect and builder. 


Inquiries relative to orders for spring ship- 
ment of certigrade red cedar shingles manu- 
factured by Leybold-Smith Shingle Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., have been greater during recent 
weeks than during any similar period that he 
can recall, according to William Leybold, vice 
president and treasurer, who has just returned 
from the East and Midwest. He believes that 
building activity in the East indicates that there 
will be a heavy demand for cedar shingles 
and all Pacific Northwest lumber during 1937. 


Merrill D. Muttart of M. D. Muttart Lum- 
ber (Ltd.), Edmonton, Alberta, and his wife 
stopped at the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Jan. 18, during their annual trip. 
For many years the couple has taken a winter 
vacation to interesting places. This year they 
are motoring from home to Montreal, their 
home town, and, then, on to New York City. 
From there they will take a boat through the 
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Panama Canal to Los Angeles, and on home 
by car. Mr. Muttart reported brisk business, 
and said that 1937 prospects were bright. 





Fir-Tex Representatives Visit 
General Offices and Plant 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 23.—Sales representa- 
tives of the Fir-Tex Co. who last week were 
visiting the general sales offices here, and the 
company’s plant at St. Helens, included Walter 
T. Johnson, manager of the Fix-Tex of Iowa- 
Nebraska; A. B. Hemphill, sales manager of 
Fir-Tex of Minnesota, and F. R. Mitchell, Fir- 
Tex specialty man for the Fir-Tex Co. of 
Minnesota. The general distribution of the pro- 
duction of the Fir-Tex Co. is handled by Dant 
& Russell, well known lumber wholesalers and 
exporters of this city. G. W. Cheney of the 
Dant & Russell organization is general sales 
manager for the Fir-Tex products. 

—_—_—_——— 


Becomes General Sales Manager for 
Building Products 


R. I. Schuppener has been made general sales 
manager of the new building products division 
of Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, a subsidiary 
of Republic Steel Corp., which has re-entered 
the building products fabrication field. Mr. 
Schuppener is a 
native of Wis- 
consin. After an 

S ; | association with 
eo -) his father, with 
. & whom he was en- 
gaged in the re- 
tail hardware, 
machinery 
and sheet metal 
business, he be- 
came sales man- 
ager of Milcor 
Steel Co., and 
was later associ- 
ated with the 
Klauer Mfg. Co., 
of Dubuque, 
Iowa, as sales 
manager. For the 
past ten years he 
has been depart- 
ment sales man- 
ager of the 
Wheeling Corru- 
gating Co. 

According to L, 
S. Hamaker, ex- 
ecutive vice pres- 
ident and general 
manager, a com- 
fa plete line of 
building products under the Berloy Blue Label 
Line trademark will supplement the company’s 
line of sheet metal products. The products 
will include eaves trough, conductor pipe, gut- 
ters, valleys and ridging in addition to complete 
lines of trimmings and accessories, galvanized 
and black sheets, ternes and coke plates. Other 
products will include Toncan iron, copper bear- 
ing steel and galvanized steel to be distributed 
through jobbers and retailers. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—___ 


'36 Building Permits in Chicago and 
Suburbs Total $46,329,506 


Permits for building in Chicago and the 
more than fifty communities near it in 1936 
soared to the high total of $46,329,506 in sharp 
contrast to $27,649,327 in 1935. The component 
figures making up these totals were: 1936, 
Chicago, $18,989,322, and $27,340,184 for the 
neighboring towns; 1935, Chicago, $12,916,409, 
and in the other communities $14,732,918. The 
amount iti permits issued last year in the sub- 
urban region exceeded by two millions the com- 
bined totals for the three preceding years, and 
is 86 percent above the 1935 sum. 

In December, 1936, there was $2,365,410 
worth of permits issued in the suburban area 
in comparison to $1,329,138 in 1935, while dur- 
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ing the month in Chicago the permits amounted 
to $1,502,650 as against $362,827. 

Communities whose total building exceeded 
$1,000,000 in 1936 are: Hammond with $3,274,- 
000; Evanston, $2,108,000; Highland Park, 
$1,771,000; Oak Park, $1,492,000; River Forest, 
$1,350,000; Wilmette, $1,209,000, and Winnetka 
$1,079,000. 





Australian Studies Alabama's Lum- 
bering Methods 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan, 25.—Alabama for- 
estry and lumbering methods have attracted 
attention from Australia and V. Greening, di- 
rector of forests, Greenland, Australia, is in the 
State to make a study of them. In Australia 
there is no national forestry system and each 
of the States has its own department. 

Mr. Greening has been visiting Col. E. F. 
Allison, in Bellamy, and in Butler County, 
where he was the guest of the W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co. He came to Alabama with A. E, 
Wackerman, chief forester of the Southern 
Pine Association, and A. G. T. Moore, manager 
of the conservation department of the associa- 
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tion. Mr. Greening is making a particular 
study of the sustained yield practices of certain 
lumber concerns. 





Lumber Company Purchased 


BREMERTON, WASH., Jan. 23.—H. E. Pineo 
and associates have purchased the Bruce Lum- 
ber Co. of this city. Oscar Lundberg, who has 
operated the company recently, will leave soon 
to assume charge of a manufacturing plant he 
recently acquired in Tacoma. Roy Walesby 
will be assistant manager under Mr. Pineo, 
who is secretary and general manager. Other 
members of the personnel will continue with 
the company. Mr. Pineo has peen associated 
with the retail lumber business for thirty-one 
years. He was district supervisor for a group 
of twenty-seven retail yards operated by Se- 
curity Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Saskatchewan. 
From 1923 to 1926, he was associated with the 
William Bettingen Lumber Co., of Los An- 
geles, Afterward, he was in lumber association 
work with the Hanks Industrial Service, Spo- 
kane. From 1933 until this month, he was 
associated with W. C. Bell in Lumber Pro- 
motion (Inc.). 


Inventor of Band Saw Passes Away 
After Devoting Life to Industry 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 23.—Just three months 
shy of his ninety-fourth birthday, Andre Gag- 
non, inventor of the Gagnon band saw, died in 
his room at the Multnomah Hotel here, and 
was buried today at Marshfield, Ore. His first 
invention was followed by others which led to 
greater production in mills and more efficient 
operation. 

Mr. Gagnon was born in Quebec, and early 
in life entered the lumber industry. Later he 
went to Minneapolis and joined the old Hall 





& Dulcy Lumber Co. as a millwright. When 
the mill burned, he became a foreman for the 
McMullin Lumber Co., and some time later 
went to the Backus-Brooks Lumber Co. In 
1889, Mr. Gagnon became associated with the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co., and while in its 
employ he developed his band saw The next 
year, he went to Marshfield, Ore., where he 
had understood there was a new frontier in 
the lumber industry to be conquered and served. 


At that time, the Oregon coast was virtually 
an untouched section of virgin timber contain- 
ing giant trees. In the following five years, the 
industry forged ahead until 1,500 men were kept 

usy. Mr. Gagnon developed a steam canter 
before the re-saw and band gang, a trimmer, 
an edger, a device for turning the lumber be- 
fore the saw, a stopper to check losses in 
broken chains, an unloading device for boxcars, 
and a new system of shed sorting. 

He had an unusually keen sense of hearing 
for detecting defects in machinery. A story is 


told how on one occasion, while visiting a mill, 
he listened a moment to the sing of a big saw, 
and told the foreman that if operations were 
continued the saw would break in three min- 
utes or less. It is said to have snapped after 
two minutes. 

It was always his belief that the better the 
machinery the more the jobs, and the easier 
for employees. Until his death, he was con- 
vinced that progress in development of sawmill 
machinery meant better working conditions and 
greater payrolls. 

In 1933, Mr. and Mrs. Gagnon left Marsh- 
field to live in retirement at the hotel in Port- 
land where he died. He became a familiar 
figure at the hotel, and his philosophy was 
sought out and enjoyed by travelers, convention 
delegates and friends. 





New Branch and District Offices 


Announced 


New district offices have been opened by the 
Building Materials Division of Armstrong Cork 
Products Co. in Washington, D. C., and in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., under the 
management of E. S. Graybill, C. B. Sauer, and 

*, K. Pinney, respectively. The new offices 
will handle the sale of fibreboard insulation, tile 
floors, acoustical materials, and contract selling 
jobs on linoleum. John R. Livezey will con- 
tinue as exclusive distributor of cork insulation 
in the Washington territory, and the Van Fleet- 
Freear Co. will remain exclusive distributor 
in the California territories. 

New branch offices of the building material 
division have been or will be opened in the next 
few weeks at Seattle, Wash., Denver, Colo., 
and New Orleans, La., in charge respectively, 
of Richard S. Near, Frederick E. Sullaway, 
Jr., and H. C. Porter. H. F. Smith has been 
appointed new branch manager at Des Moines, 
and R. M, Allard has been appointed district 
manager of the New York office, the latter to 
succeed W. M. Whitten, who retired after 31 
years of service with the company. 

Salesmen who have recently completed train- 
ing courses, have been assigned as follows: J. 
Joseph Nilan, Boston, Gerald E. McCarthy, 
Dallas; Edwin H. Gill, Minneapolis; Franklin 
W. Stone, Cincinnati; and Louie D. Wall and 
Jacob E. Snyder, Atlanta. Announcements of 
the new offices and personnel changes were 
made by H. R. Peck, general manager of the 
division. 
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European Export Statistics for 
November 


VIENNA, AustTRIA, Jan. 10.—A press sum- 
mary of the official control statistics for 
November of the European Timber Exporters’ 
Convention, which by binding agreement limits 
the sawn timber exports of the signatory coun- 
tries, has been issued by the Comite Interna- 
tional du Bois as follows: 


Total 
Exports Exports 
(Including of Sawn and 
Column  Planed Softwood 
3 or 4) (Including 
Country Cubic Boxboards) 
of Origin— Meters Meters Standards* 
oy are 19,333 16,347 3,499 
Pn ¢unemce de 515,893 501,212 107,280 
OS eae 604,986 368,611 78,898 
. f = ae 384,886 124,579 26,665 
DD. eesceenes 25,573 11,806 2,527 
OO ae 86,710 37,736 8,077 
BERR ccceess 38,773 15,763 3,374 
a 7 175,011 108,956 23,321 
Czechoslovakia 187,150 16,511 3,534 
PE “tcteaee sx 63,624 65,016 13,916 
Yugoslavia ...... 73,482 42,422 9,080 
Roumania ....... 230,314 147,756 31,626 





Total .cccccece 2,505,735 1,456;715 311,797 


*Official equivalent is 4,672 cubic meters. 
Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 


Nova Scotia Had Good '36 


MontreaL, P. Q., Jan. 25.—The 1936 total 
production of all forest products in Nova Sco- 
tia was approximately 385,587,000 feet. The 
markets and price were quite steady until the 
late summer, when there was a greatly in- 
creased demand for lumber from the United 
Kingdom, with an increase in prices of $4 to 
$7 a thousand. Exports from the Provinces to 
the United Kingdom and American markets 
exceeded those of all other eastern Provinces 
by approximately 10,000,000 feet. 


New Brunswick Log Input 
Reduced by Weather 


MonTreaL; P. Q., Jan. 23.—Lumber operat- 
ors in New Brunswick are facing a serious sit- 
uation as this Province experiences its first 
“green” winter in nine years. Almost a total 
lack of snow in the southern counties has lum- 
bering now at a standstill, while above the 
snow belt, in the counties of Gloucester and 
Madawaska, there is still not enough snow for 
hauling, although cutting and yarding are pro- 
ceeding. In the southern sections the usual 
practice is to transport logs to the mills soon 
after cutting, whereas in the northern counties 
the logs are transported to the banks of streams 
to await spring driving. Average snowfall in 
the Province during the winter months is 15 
inches a month; in December last, however, the 
official record was 1.50 inches. 








Exports and Imports—First 
Eleven Months of 1936 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Jan. 25.—Total exports 
of hardwood and softwood lumber including 
sawed timber and logs for the first eleven 
months of 1936 totalled 1,519,838,000 board feet, 
as compared with 1,433,377,000 feet for the cor- 
responding period of 1935, according to figures 
released by the Forest Products Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Of the 1936 amount, 1,199,039,000 feet was of 
sawed material, as compared with 1,166,521,000 
feet for the comparable period of 1935, an in- 
crease of 2.8 percent. The 1936 exports of logs 
and hewn timber for the 11 months period 
amounted to 320,799,000 feet, as against 266.- 
856,000 feet for the 11 months of 1935, an in- 
crease of 20.2 percent. 

In the softwood lumber and sawed timber 
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group, all species except southern pine and 
hemlock gained in the 11 months period under 
consideration, as against the comparable period 
of 1935. Douglas fir continued to rank as the 
most important item, exports totalling 487,- 
532,000 feet, a gain of 3.0 percent. Foreign 
shipments of southern pine, on the other hand, 
totalled 320,723,000 feet, a loss of 5.3 percent. 
The “white pines” made a gain of 24.3 percent; 
redwood gained 30.6 percent; spruce gained 
82.5 percent; while hemlock declined 46.3 per- 
cent. Chestnut, magnolia, and red and sap gum 
recorded minor losses, while moderate gains 
were made by oak, ash, poplar, hickory, and 
other species. 

Total imports of hardwood and softwood logs 
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and lumber (including cabinet woods) for the 
first 11 months of 1936 totalled 699,533,000 
board feet as compared with 528,270,000 feet 
for the corresponding period of 1935. Of this 
1936 amount, 93,256,000 board feet was logs 
(hardwood and softwood), 521,982,000 feet was 
softwood lumber, and 84,315,000 feet was hard- 
wood lumber and sawed cabinet woods, as 
against 114,683,000 feet of logs, 361,714,000 feet 
of softwood lumber, and 51,873,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber and sawed cabinet woods for 
the 11 months of 1935. In the softwood lumber 
group, spriice is the most important item, to- 
talling 273,999,000 feet. In the hardwood lum- 
ber and sawed cabinet wood groups, imported 
“sawed cabinet woods” amounted to 36,552,000 
feet. In the 1936 period ending Nov. 28, im- 
ports of Canadian fir and hemlock under the 
250,000,000-foot quota at $2 duty, totalled 143,- 
476,000 board feet. 


“Termite” Ordinance Is Defeated 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 25.—An ordinance 
which would make mandatory the use of treated 
lumber in all new construction and repairs in 
Kansas City was rejected by the city council 
after the local lumbermen had registered a 
strong protest. The ordinance was introduced 
as a means of combating alleged termite 
damage. 

W. H. Scales, architectural engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
appeared before the council and presented in- 
formation from authoritative sources to prove 
that not the kind of material used but the 
method of construction is what makes it possi- 
ble for termites to gain access. 

He pointed out that in this region only the 
subterranean or ground-nesting termite exists. 
This variety must have constant moisture for 
life. When the insects’ ground contacts are de- 
stroyed the termites die within two or three 
days. Proper construction, by eliminating the 
conditions which make it possible for termites 
to gain access to a building, is the answer to 
the problem of termite attack. The use of 
treated lumber is not of itself insurance against 
termite attack. 

Mr. Scales quoted government entomologists 
on the effectiveness of termite shields—metal 


barriers built into the foundation in such a way 
as to turn back the insects before they make 
contact with the wooden members of a building. 
In a period of 100 years of which the Bureau 
of Entomology has record there has been no 
instance of a failure of a properly installed 
termite shield. As proof of the effectiveness of 
this device Mr. Scales showed a photograph 
taken by Dr. Thomas E. Snyder, serfior ento- 
mologist Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. It showed a government test 
house, built of untreated lumber, which for ten 
years has been immune to termite attack, in a 
region heavily infested with termites. This 
building is protected by termite shields. 

Ralph Robinson, of the Badger Lumber Co., 
testified that the proposed ordinance would in- 
crease the cost of a house from $95 to $200. 
It would require lumbermen to carry two stocks 
of lumber. He said that there was not a first- 
class lumber company in the city but which 
could solve a termite problem for any property 
owner at low cost, by correcting faulty con- 
struction. 

The council commmittee was unanimous in its 
rejection of the proposed ordinance, which was 
— as an amendment to the building 
code. 


Precaution Against Termites 


The effects of “termite scare” propaganda will 
unless counteracted by reliable information, be 
felt more seriously as time passes. It must 
be discounted by demonstration that termites 
can be kept out of new structures by the cor- 
rect use of lumber, and that they can be driven 
out to stay when they are found in existing 
buildings. 

What better solution to the problem than that 
the lumber dealer himself, the man who sells 
the product, should render a protective service 
to the man who buys the product? An auto- 
mobile dealer expects to service the car he sells. 
He charges for the service, but he gives value 
received because he knows more about his par- 
ticular car than any other man can know. Why 
not a service to wood structures by the man 
who sells the wood; who knows. more about 
such structures than anyone else? 


That very plan is being carried out today 
in many sections of the country. Lumber deal- 
ers are establishing their own termite control 
departments, which are operated as regular divi- 
sions of their business. Buildings are examined 
by men who know building design and materials, 
who have been trained by experienced engi- 
neers in the science of termite control. Treat- 
ments are made when the presence of termites 
is detected, and the owners of the buildings are 
assured that there will be no further damage. 


That sort of service inspires confidence in the 
dealer and the product he sells. And the public 
is willing to pay him a reasonable profit for 
such protection. Confidence on the part of the 


public that lumber will by no means inevitably 
be destroyed by termites sells more lumber, 
and it is the surest way to offset “termite 
scare” publicity. 

This new service by dealers is in no way 
related to the “racket” class of inexperienced, 
ill-equipped termite exterminators. The. Anti- 
mite Company, one of the oldest and most,re- 
liable firms engaged in the manufacture of 
chemicals for termite control, is backing the 
movement. Dealers of recognized reputation 
and ability are franchised to operate under the 
Antimite System of Termite Control. They 
and their assistants are given a thorough course 
of training by a competent engineer in the appli- 
cation of the Antimite treatment. The experi- 
ence in building materials and construction, 
which is of primary importance in termite con- 
trol work, and which is generally lacking in 
the “racket” type of exterminator, is second 
nature to the lumber dealer through his own 
business training. ; 

The Antimite System is based on sound engi- 
neering and chemcial practice. The treatment 
is carried out without unpleasantness to the oc- 
cupants of the building, who can remain at their 
daily tasks without the slightest inconvenience. 
Once carefully and thoroughly treated by the 
Antimite System, a structure is protected 
against recurrence of attack for years. Com- 
plete co-operation by the Antimite Company 
with its licensees assures the dealer that his 
efforts will be supplemented by sales helps and 
by technical advisory service from the home 
office of the Company. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Prescott—Ozan-Graysonia Lumber 
Co. absorbed by Ozan Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Arroyo Grande—Henry’s Lumber 
Exchange stock and building materials purchased 
by Pacific Coast Coal & Lumber Co. The building 
used by Henry’s Lumber Exchange will be used for 
a warehouse and all business will be transacted at 
410 East Branch St. 

Sacramento—John E. Morley has purchased the 
interests of his late associate, A. E, Nelson, in the 
Homestead Lumber Co. and is now sole owner and 
manager. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—J. C. Ulrich succeeded by Ul- 
rich-Groscurth Co. 

INDIANA. Berne — Homer Manufacturing Co. 
succeeded by Smith Bros. Furniture Manufacturing 
Co. 

IOWA. Drakesville — Drakesville Lumber Co. 
sold to Wormhoudt Lumber Co., of Ottumwa. 

Lowden—H. Ruprecht succeeded by Ruprecht 
Lumber Co. 

Manchester—Wolcott Bros. succeeded by Wolcott 
Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Beattyville — Beattyville Lumber 
Co, succeeded by Darch Hardware & Lumber Co. 

Georgetown—Davis-Oldham Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Oldham Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Burlington (P. O. at Standard)— 
Powers & Critchett Lumber Co. succeeded by Crit- 
chett & Woods Lumber Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Hawkins Companies 
(Inc.) changed name to Hawkins Lumber & Ware- 
house Co., 210 State St. 

Boston and South Walpole—Lumber Specialty & 
Warehouse Co. sold to Hawkins Lumber & Ware- 
house Co., Boston, Mass. 

MICHIGAN. Standish—Standish_ Lumber & Coal 
Co. sold by F. J. Conrad to H. A. Beutler, 

.  gasiliatataaaiaiad Weber succeeded by Elmer 

Veber. . 


MINNESOTA. Moorhead—lInterior Lumber Co. 
purchased by Thompson Yards (Inc.) 


MISSISSIPPI. Grenada—W. A. Ransom Lumber 
Co. purchased by Belgrade Lumber Co. with prin- 
cipal offiee in Memphis, Tenn. The frame office 
building is retained by the Ransom company. 

MISSOURI. Brookfield—Clay & Hill Lumber Co. 
sold to North Missouri Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Denton, Diller, Lincoln and 
Ulysses—Cornbelt Lumber Co, succeeded by N. A. 
Allen Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—George H. Miller Lum- 
ber Co., 871 Lexington Ave., sold to Tulnoy Lum- 
ber & Trim Co., 414 De Kalb Ave. 

OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—Hudson-Houston Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded in millwork department by Lum- 
bermen’s Millwork & Supply Co. 

Barnsdall, Pawhuska and Shidler — Pickering 
Lumber Sales Co. sold to O. E. Woods Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Halsey—George Laubner sold Valley 
Lumber Co. to Frank Maxwell. 

Redmond—Dant & Russell Mills (Inc.) succeeded 
by Redmond Pine Mills (Inc.). 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Altamont—Altamont Grain & 
rma Co. succeeded by W. F. Carstens Lumber 
0. 


TENNESSEE. Lawrenceburg—E. G. 
Sons incorporated as Parkes Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Iowa Park—Wichita County Lumber 
Co. changed name to C. M. Miller Lumber Co. and 
Mrs. C. M. Miller is sole owner. 


WASHINGTON. Kittitas — Kittitas Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Stevens Lumber Co. 

Port Orchard—England & Petersen reorganized 
and now known as Kitsap Lumber & Feed. 

Port Townsend—Lofthus Lumber Co. changed 
name to Building Supply Co. 

WISCONSIN. Fremont—Allen Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Gateway Lumber Co. 

Green Bay—Colburn Lumber & Fuel Co. suc- 
ceeded by Northeast Wisconsin Lumber & Fuel Co. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Mobile Lumber Co.; $2,000. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Klamath Timber 
Co., capitalized at $500,000, was recently incorpo- 
tated by bondholders of the Hotchkiss Redwood 
Co., of Del Norte County,.to take over the timber 
holdings of the latter company which had defaulted 
on its bond payments. The Hotchkiss concern 
was a non-operating company owning 19,000 acres 
of redwood timber in Del Norte County. The new 
company has announced no plans for the future 
handling of the property. 
erate Angeles—Wrightson-Davidoff Lumber Co.; 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—Wood Parts (Inc.); $5,000. 
To manufacture and deal in lumber and lumber 
Products. 

NEW JERSEY. Bloomfield—Ray 
Supply Co,; retail. 

_.Jersey City—Colonial Lumber Specialties (Inc.), 
‘5 Montgomery St. 
Newark—Building Material Lumber Co.; $100,000. 


6 AHOMA. Seminole — United Lumber Co.; 
ov, te 


Tulsa—Goodner Lumber Co.; $10,000. 
s19 papa. Coquille — Christian Logging Co.; 

Portland—Belding Logging Co.; $3,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—Furniture Indus- 
tries (Inc.); $40,000; manufacturers of furniture. 
Society Hill—Palmetto Chair Co.; $50,000. To 


Parkes & 


Lumber & 





manufacture and sell double cane chairs, furniture, 
etc., and to buy and sell lumber. 


VIRGINIA. Suffolk — Virginia-Carolina Lumber 
Co.; to deal in lumber and lumber products. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nanaimo— 
Inkster & Thompson Lumber Co. (Ltd.); 97 Com- 
mercial St.; $25,000. 

Vancouver—Armstrong Saw Mill 
Stock Exchange Building; $50,000. 
business as sawmill operators. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Burton R. Biever, of 
Pottsville, Pa., has completed plans to establish a 
wooden box plant here. The plant will use the 
buildings formerly occupied by the Montala mill. 

Midville—Midville Handle Co. has completed 
Plans for establishment of a new plant here, to 
manufacture handles, squares, furniture stock and 
other hardwood products. 

Millen—Wadley Veneer & Basket Co., of Wadley, 
will erect a plant here for the manufacture of 
rotary cut veneer, egg cases, shingle boards, and 
simijar products, 

GEORGIA. Granite Hill—A new partnership 


(Ltd.), 1016 
Will carry on 
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business, composed of L. P. Berry, George Berry, 
Jr., and Frank H. Jackson, all of Sparta, Ga., 
plans to establish a lumber and planing mill here. 
The new business will probably be known as the 
Granite Hill Manufacturing Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Laurinburg—A veneer and 
plywood plant, to employ about 75 persons, will be 
erected near here in the early spring. McLeod & 
Sinclair, local lumber operators, and the McNair 
interests, local financiers, are incorporators. Mayor 
D. J. Sinclair will be president. 

CANADA. ONTARIO, Fort Williams—Dominion 
Forest Products (Ltd.y¥ plans sawmill, shingle mill, 
lath and planing mills, to cost about $50,000. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—Bru- 
nette Sawmills (Ltd.) property here has been pur- 
chased by British interests and will be overhauled 
and put into operation immediately. The property, 
which has been idle for some years, will operate 
as part of a huge industrial enterprise involving 
construction of a $2,000,000 pulp and timber plant 
= the confluence of the Fraser and Brunette 
rivers. 


Casualties 


KENTUCKY. Owensboro — Owensboro Cooper- 
age Co. plant at Fourth and Frayser Ave. damaged 
by fire, with loss estimated at more than: $20,000; 
partially insured. 


TEXAS. Fort Worth—Clarence Jones ,Lumber 
Co., 4221 East Belknap St., destroyed by fire, with 
loss estimated at $40,000, partially insured. A sec- 
tion of the lumber yard across the highway was 
not damaged. 
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FREDERICK C. ZECK, 55, president and 
treasurer of the United States Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Battle Creek, Mich., which he or- 
ganized twelve years ago, died suddenly of 
a heart attack at his home in that city Jan. 
14. He had driven to Three Oaks to visit 
his brother, Charles F. Zeck, a partner in 
the lumber company, during the day, return- 
ing late in the afternoon. Before coming to 
Battle Creek, Mr. Zeck and his brother oper- 
ated a lumber business, hardware store and 
grain elevator in New Carlisle, Ind., for 
about ten years. His original partners in the 
United States Lumber & Fuel Co. were C. 
Bern Barhyte and Charles Schultz, who later 
sold their interests to Mr. Zeck’s brother 
and Cecil H. Thompson, secretary of the com- 
pany. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter and a_ step-daughter and his 
brother, Charles. Mr. Zeck was active in the 
building trades during his twelve years in 
business in Battle Creek. 


MISS ANN MERRILL BOYD, 20, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Boyd, was killed 
Jan. 23, in a head-on automobile collision on 
a highway, a mile south of Saginaw, Mich. 
Her father is president and treasurer of the 
Saginaw Lumber Co. Ann Boyd was born 
Jan. 138, 1917, in Saginaw. She attended 
schools there, graduating from Central Junior 
High School. After spending a semester at 
Villa de Chesne, Clayton, Mo., she returned 
to Arthur Hill High School in Saginaw, which 
she left in June, 1934, to complete her edu- 
cation at Kingswood school, Cranbrook. Miss 
Boyd was active in Saginaw’s young social 
set and was a member of Chi Omega sorority. 
Besides her parents, she leaves a sister, Bar- 
bara, and her grandmother, Mrs. Parker 
Owen, of Saginaw. 


CHARLES H. SCHLOSSER, 80, until his re- 
tirement about three years ago head of the 
lumber firm of Charles H. Schlosser & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., passed away at his home 
Jan. 13. .Mr. Schlosser, a native of Baltimore, 
began his activities as a lumberman about 
fifty years ago. In 1908 he established the 
firm of Charles H. Schlosser & Co., continuing 
to guide its progress until his retirement, 
when control was taken over by his _ son, 
Louis E. Schlosser, who associated with him- 
self Harry C. Dorsey. The young men are 
continuing the old policies under the estab- 
lished firm name. He is survived by six 
daughters and three sons. 


HENRY D. LOUIS, 79, for fifty years promi- 
nent in the wooden box manufacturing in- 
dustry of Baltimore, Md., but since the dis- 
continuance of that business about_ three 
years ago connected with Henry D. Dreyer 
& Co. (Inc.), box manufacturer, died sud- 
denly, Jan. 20. He formed the Henry D. Louis 
Box Co., when the industry flourished in Bal- 
timore, and for many years conducted it suc- 
cessfully. He held membership for many 
years in the Baltimore Lumber Exchange and 
also was affiliated with the Box Exchange. 
A son, and a daughter survive. 


JAMES CUZNER, 88, president of Kerck- 
hoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
died at the home of his son, Guy, Jan. 12. 
In 1874, the Jackson Lumber Co. ‘placed Mr. 
Cuzner in management of its Los Angeles 
yard. Associating with William G. Kerck- 
hoff, Mr. Cuzner and his partner purchased 


the Jackson Lumber Co., and founded their 
own firm. He was prominent in Masonic 
work. His son, who is general manager of 
the company, a brother and three sisters 
survive. 


JOHN M. RIEL, 77, pioneer Chicago lum- 
berman, died at his home in La Grange, IIl., 
Jan. 21, after a week’s illness of pneumonia. 
Mr. Riel was born in Chicago and when 15 
became tally boy for the Hatch & Holbrook 
Lumber Co. His entire business career was 
devoted to that company, which is now the 
Keith Lumber Co. Mr. Riel had been its 
president since 1932. He was a member of 
the Union League Club. He is survived by 
his widow, five daughters, and a son. 


MRS. AGNES HYSLIP HUMBIRD, wife of 
Thomas J. Humbird, Pacific Northwest lum- 
berman, died recently in California. She 
leaves her husband, three daughters, and a 
son, John A. Humbird, general manager of 
the Victoria Lumber Manufacturing Co. 
(Ltd.), Chemainus, B. C., one of the family’s 
interests. 


M. STANLEY McCOMAS, who with his 
brother, Emory A. McComas, conducted the 
lumber, feed, coal and machinery business at 
Bel Air, Md., under the name of McComas 
Bros., died Jan. 17 in the Union Memorial 
Hospital at Baltimore. He is survived by his 
wife and four sons. 


T. S. ARCHIBALD, 67, of Davenport, Iowa, 
employed many years as a salesman by the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., died Jan. 7 in 
Spokane, Wash. He had been in the lumber 
business over forty years. His widow, two 
daughters and a son are survivors. 


B. A. SCOTT, 65, president of the Scott Tie 
Co., Detroit, died Jan. 20 in Nashville, Tenn., 
of pneumonia. He had extensive operations 
in Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Tennes- 
see. His widow, two daughters, two sisters 
and a brother survive. 


ARTHUR O. MILLER. 26, plant foreman at 
the Aberdeen (Wash.) Plywood Co., died Jan. 
11 after a brief illness. His widow, a daugh- 
ter, his parents, a brother and a sister 
survive. 


CHARLES GENTRY, owner of a sawmill in 
Dover. Tenn., and his son-in-law, BRUCE 
SHEMWELL, were killed recently in an ex- 
plosion of the mill. 


L. REXFORD POTTER, 51, president of the 
Yates Lumber Co., Penn Yan, N. Y., for 
many years, died at his home Jan. 23. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a daughter, one brother 
and a sister. 


MRS. MARGARET LEVERICH, 87, mother 
of Richardson Leverich, sales manager of the 
Louisiana Cypress Co., Ponchatoula, La., died 
at her home in New Orleans Jan. 9 


R. A. GIBSON, 53, president of the Trenton 
Lumber Co., Trenton, Nebr., died in a hos- 
pital at McCook, Nebr., Dec. 26. He leaves 
his widow, and a son. 


WILLIAM WIRT JOHNSTON, 54, hardwood 
lumber manufacturer of Bolton, Miss., died 
Jan. 11. He leaves his widow and a daughter. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Bast and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on 


southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orléans, La., 


for sales made 


in the period Jan. 16-20, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for 
the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 


West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Standard No. 3 Fencing, No. 3 Dimension, 
P Lengths - [gap 1x6” Standard Lengths Random Length 
1x3 rift o. 11 OE cneaes 14.42 14.21 
B&btr | Sht. 70.00 62.00/B&better.. 35.53 ....Jixg 211.7" 1823 20:07 re paaet- see c0ee 
1 *52.19 57.00|No. 1 .... 35.00 36.00/1x6 CM... 18.81 19.29).  °°°°° . . 
No 2 .*36.75 41.00 No. a. Shortl’f & Longl’f— 
1x3 flat grain— B&better.. 42.20 40.00 No. 3 Shipla 
. pand (2x6 ...... 15.45 *15.00 
B&better.. 42.23 41.65 No. 1 .... 39.80 40.30) ‘Roasas, Standard |2x8 ||... 16.58 *17.00 
a & «ves ee 24 *38.57|Assorted patterns Lengths Ee «ewes *16.05 *17.00 
No. 2 27:00 28.21|B&better.. 39.75 40.94 9x12 ..... 16.96 *16.94 
No. 1 .... 39.06 37.58]1x8 ...... 19.82 18.30 
x4 rift— Ytende 19.06 19.88 
B&better.. 66.25 65.33 Rough Finish GEES sices 19.57 19.00 
No. 1, Sht.*55.75 52.00 10-20’ Timbers, 20 & Under, 
No. 2 ... ae a No, 1 Shortleaf on 
ne cKxK— o oO ea 
ix4 flat grain— | Bye Pegs: *46.56 .... Dimension Longleaf— 
ae epee tH 39.19° odiveune 914-25 oa | 2x4 4x6—8x8.. 28.00 
No. . 39. 39.19/8 ........ 48.25 45.00 bs 
No. 2 - 20.18 21.50)1x5&10 *53.63 52.00\12 & 14... 27.65 26.23 3a 4x12 17.00 
peed. 66.33 *64.50|/1° ------- 29.25 27.38 ghee 
Celling, Standard 2x6 Shortleaf— 
be 5&6/4 thick— 
_ Ee aaaee 61.33 54.00|12 & 14... 25.33 24.02/53 
%x4— x4&4x4 . 28.39 24.64 
B&better.. 34.62 5&10 ..... 67.00 *61.50]16 ....... 26.26 25.81l4xg—sx8 . 27.39 22.99 
ee oe 34. i wuamaant 8.00 *72.50|2x8 3&4x10 ... 32.17 *28.00 
B&better.. 31.25 31.26] Casing, Base & Jamb 12 & 14... 26.42 26.03 reer yee ae 7e eai.20 
No. 1 .... 29.40 31.00] | (= O20" = [20 -eeeees . . 19x19 * 
Bavetter, a exi¢ 5x12-12x12 32.72 *30.00 
Partition, Standard |1*4_.----- . 65.18113 ....... $31.87 31.17 
1x6&8 ... 59.29 56.00114 |....:: 31.86 32.71] Ratt 
am io 1x5&10 °:! 61.78 60.25/16 121212! 31.69 32.97 ieee 
B&better..*45.93 40.50 No. 1 Fencing. 10-20’ 2x12 hg . 
ae wnxcuns 39.12 41.49 12 & 14 34.32 32.95 141264 44. 06 + + 
Surfaced Finish, |ix6 |...:. 39.90 40.98/16 ------- ae ee Meee Se 
10-20’ en Chen one iin stasiieilaiiaaas ixd—10 "194180 4n:99 
B&bet o. ortle 1x4—1 ccc. ae 
Inch thick— Boards, 10-20’ Dimension 1x68. “ °38:00 
enpeaeyey 50.04. 47.57)1x8_ ...... 38.41 40.90/2x4 a EY *45.00 
é ccpionaacds 48.53 47.19}1x5&10 .. 42.68 46.521/12 & 14 25.22 22.59|/1x6—16 49.00 
ened 51.12 47.69|/1x12 ..... 53.77 57.37|16 ....... 26.48 24.34|1x6—9 ... *45.00 
1x10 ..... 58.75 654.31 2x6 1x6—18 *54.00 
ere 55.58 49.80| No. 2 Fencing & CM 1x6—10 *43.00 
 betercer 75.06 68.63| Standard Lengths [12 & 14 19.87 20.1 
5&6/4 thick— 1x4 spied end 19.55 19.06 16 eee eee 20.91 22.30 No. 1— 

8. 62.37 57.30|1x6 ...... 22.16 22.02}2x8 1x6—16 ..*42.00 .... 
seto DIRS: 71.15. 67.67 12 & 14 22.82 21.34)1x6é— 9...*3200 <..: 
| PRESS 6.45 78.50 No. 2 Shiplap and _ ees 23.94 22.90]1x6—5-20.. .... *23.50 
c— Boards, Std. Leth. 2x10 
T = Shortl’f— 

Reyes 44.00 *43.50|1X8_...... 23.32 22.40 3 & 14 gt yt Plaster Lath 
"Tm #4501 *44.56|1x10 ..... aan see eee ; . 
bik: #4539 *44.49|1xX12 ..... 27.96 23.71/2x12 54x1%”, 4 
1x5&10 51.25 *49.28] Longel’f— 12 & 14 22.73 22.00|No. 1 4.36 4.34 
cape Tie 6.36 *61.84/1x10 ..... 25.50 16 ....... 22.58 23.00|No. 2 3.57 *3.47 














F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f, o. b. mill prices on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 


of sales made during the week ended Jan. 18: 





Gnastqued Red Qrtd. Black Gum Plain Tupelo 
um 
FAsS— FAS— Fas— 
a 73.50 4/4... 43.50 4/4 ..39.00@40.00 
we. 1 & Oa 6/4 .. 47.00 No.1 1& —_"*" 
5/4... 44.00 No. 1 & Sel— 6/4. 32.75 
6/4 .. 37.00 No. 2 Com— 
Plain Red Gum No. 2 Com— 4/4 ..16.25@17.00 
12/4. 35.00 
FAS— Plain Red Oak 
4/4 ..70.00@75.00 
hy . Qrtd. White Oak | FAS— 
No. 1 & Sel.— 4/4 ..49.50@57.00 
4/4 ..34.25@38.00 FAS— “oe 75.00 
No. 2 Com.— 4/4... 83.25 No. 1 & Sel— 
4/4 ..26.25@27.00 No. 1 & Sel— 4/4 ..33.00@33.50 
4/4 ..52.00@56.50 5/4 .. 40.00 
5/4 .. 56.00 8/4... 47.75 
Plain Sap Gum 6/4 .. 70.00 No. 2 Com— 
rAs— 4/4... 25.00 
. .40.50@ 45.25 
4/4 ae “i Plain White Oak Mixed Oak 
No. 1 & el FAS— _ 
4/4 ..26.50@35.25 4/4. 70.00 Sa. wormy 
5/4... 38.00 CF8 cc 89.00 8/4 .. $5.50 
8/4 .. 45.50 7 ™ 
10/4. 54.25 | No. 1 & Sel Ash 
16/4. 70.25 4/4 ..35.25@36.50 FAS— 
Of8 os 44.75 , 00 
No. 2 Com— OMe os 46.25 uf ys 
4/4 ..14. 75@17.00 00 No. 2 Com— 8/4 62.50 
5/4 
o/h °: se se@is. +4 4/4 ..26.50@31.00 No. 1 & Sel— 
8/4 ..20.50@21.50 No. 1 & Sel.— 4/4 ..28.00@29.00 
16/4 40.25 4/4... 42.75 6/4 .. 89.75 











Plain Poplar 
FAS— 
OFF cs 57.50 
Selects— 
4/4... 50.00 
Saps & Sel— 
10/4 .61.75@62.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
4/4 .. 38.50 
8/4 .. 43.00 
No. 1 Com.— 
see - aOR? 
8/4 .. 43.00 
No. ~~ 
4/4... 25.50 

Beech 

FAS— 
4/4 39.00 
No. 1 e1.— 
4/4 28.00 
Log run 

4 27.00 

Elm 

FAS— 
4/4 32.00 
6/4 39.25 
No. 1 & Sels— 
4/4 22.00 
6/4 .. 29.25 
No. 2 Com 
4/4.. 12.00 
Log run— 
4/4. 21.50 
5/4 24.00 





from reports 


Rock Elm 
FAS— 
4, 5&6/4 32.00 
No. 1 & Sel— 
4, 5&6/4 22.00 
No. 2 Com— 
4&5/4 13.00 
Cottonwood 
FAS— 
4/4 .. 35.00 
No. 2 
5/4... 24.25 
Sycamore 
Log run— 
4/4.. 27.50 
5/4 .. 29.50 
FAS— 
4/4 .. 49.50 
No. 2 Com— 
4/4... 16.50 
5/4 .. 17.00 
Log run— 
4/4... 32.00 
Magnolia 
FAS— 
~ oe ove 53.00 
No. 
fi S55 10036. 00 
2 Com— 
1374 ‘ 28.00 











DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 23.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Bé&btr. Cc D 
Be’ ii%snssedeseneue $47.00 $35.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ND 5ikre:'s-drailg: Sraaupiarererete $32.00 $29.00 $19.00 
WHE fe sacctee ee womens 34.00 32.00 23.00 
Ceiling 
OS err $28.00 $25.00 $17.00 
UE ©. obs eomaaiekiacieala 30.00 27.50 17.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
BC COE TT ny 00 $32.00 $23.00 
BO. da ciataneanzwin 5.00 33.00 23.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 x10 1x12 
ae. 2: sncas $21.00 $22.00 $22.00 $24.00 
De. Be wceen 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bee. S views 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 
eee $22.50 $22.50 $24.00 $25.00 $24.50 
2 re 21.50 21.50 22.00 23.00 23.00 
are 21.00 22.00 22.50 24.00 23.00 
REE a: sia qiewane 23.00 23.50 24.00 26.00 26.00 
oo: ee 25.00 25.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 


Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 foot and shorter and 4x12, 
S4S $1 


sral ban aval an alakaai ore le aisha. are oslarace walt 9.00 
po Ee OL ee re ere 19.00 
BE HO OE Oe BNR is ce iesinesicreviscens 19.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
| ae 55.00 45.00 37.00 27.00 20.00 
eee 60.00 50.00 40.00 29.00 21.00 
, eer 65.00 55.00 47.00 33.00 21.00 
ere 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
Basswood— 
Eee 73.00 63.00 49.00 29.00 20.00 
MO seskeues 78.00 68.00 53.00 31.00 22.00 
| eer 81.00 71.00 53.00 31.00 22.00 
|, See 88.00 78.00 63.00 33.00 21.00 
98.00 88.00 70.00 45.00. .... 
7, a 103.00 93.00 75.00 50.00 ‘ 
eee 65.00 55.00 38.00 24.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $73; or on 
grade, FAS, $83; No. 1, $63; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— yAS Sel Com Com Com 
a aecaasen 55.00 45.00 34.00 16.00 
|, SEeaaetates > 75:00 60.00 50.00 36.00 18.00 
Se ksnseas 80.00 65.00 53.00 36.00 18.00 
ee 85.00 70.00 58.00 37.00 19.00 
)———e—eEE 85.00 70.00 58.00 37.00 19.00 
eer 95.00 80.00 63.00 38.00... 
ee: 95.00 80.00 66.00 38.00... 
of Se ee 115.00 100.00 78.00 41.00... 
2 | Bere 115.00 100.00 78.00 asad male 
BETE dcewscen 155.00 140.00 118.00 oe ce 
No.1 oo No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS &S om Com 
Se wceacews 46.00 $6 00 25.00 19.00 
See 49.00 39.00 26.00 20.00 
| ee 50.00 40.00 26.00 20.00 
, Sere 50.00 40.00 29.00 20.00 
OO, ae 55.00 45.00 31.00 ove 
Sle. aevss ous 60.00 50.00 36.00 on 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Elm— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Sse 60.00 .... 38.00 22.00 19.00 
me dcriccsne 65.00 43.00 24.00 20.00 
ee 70.00 48.00 24.00 22.00 
Sarre 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
oO ae 85.00 73.00 41.00... 
BEE cases ane 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ae 72.00 62.00 49.00 32.00 20.00 
OS a 77.00 67.00 54.00 36.00 20.00 
MY earciele aa 82.00 72.00 59.00 41.00 20.00 
* ae 88.00 78.00 67.00 44.00 21.00 
| 95.00 85.00 75.00 44.00... 
i, a 100.00 90.00 80.00 49.00 “a 
cee 148.00 138.00 120.00 isnhded jen 
ees 64.00 54.00 40.00 28.00. .... 
aera 66.00 56.00 43.00 29.00... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple— AS &Sel Com Com 
wn secvsveecresan 60.00 46.00 29.00 19.50 
, ea 65.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
SE 75.00 55.00 35.00 20.00 
MEE ‘sesceenceorees 80.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Jan. 23: 


ieee 38-inch 4-inch 
dge grain— -inc -in 

Bee votter a sbiokcvanbhevavaabeuetelaer ere $68.00 $68.00 
MS regions. scar omaveraeinle ig Ome eie 59.00 58.00 
MN Mis as. acs tale kraratelaiada sere ake ee 36.00 35.00 
at grain— 

Fivebetter A COR $45.00 $44.00 
ME webs tiewie ase entdeneee econ 40.00 38.50 
Mik Ur <Gaceqainetartenisateroataaie 29.00 29.00 

Ceiling & Partition 
’ sae” teh 

Ceiling, I ceecacaleuiee:. saveneiicererateee , . 

WOPtItION, FRE +600 cesses veces 44.00 39.00 

Boston Partition, }{x4......... 40.00 36.00 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 


eee ert mere ores $38.00 $42.00 
i er rrr 36.00 40.00 
Wi BD siecsineeecmeremsroeuiceGeniaete 30.00 32.00 


EM, Surfaced, B&better 


0 12 
4/4 ...$53.00 $60.00 $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $80.00 
5/4... 65.00 72.00 68.00 68.00 75.00 88.00 


Casing & Base, B&better P 
waeateleeem $56.00 $62.00 $58.00 $58.00 


Casing 
RE cialaceta aiedcerecs 56.00 62.00 58.00 58.00 
Mouldings Discount 
Tietod ot SE AWE WHEE sc occeiscceccs cece. 35% 
MEET: cadre ows bcp w oreral oom: pawie rere one Serer ara ears 30% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 


Boards, S4S, No. 1..$23.00 $24.00 $24.00 $29.00 


or Shiplap, No. 2.. 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Dimensions, S4S, 16-Foot 

No.1 No.2 
ED. kkinacn sta eicrnd sited eee eens $28.50 $24.50 
MEME “incite Sil Sigua Seaceiaiaseiwrecaceieiea sare ate 25.00 21.00 
wae var ae ea mara a Matern aeieee 27.50 23.50 
BE whseawmaluelas bibs ake aren ee area 29.50 25.00 
RP rrr ere 34.00 26.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-foot 

a ya ee a eee a $4.60 
BO Ew vewlnewecwiaboiemieaw ee ses oe eeaencae 4.00 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 15, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8 6/4&8 
SgLtects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & wadr. 
a i tive eu wecue 53.11 $61.63 $64.00 
Bt PE Rsiswmeeveinae 42.18 50.25 41.00 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
ea wid Roe AW atu aS hile oralene $35.29 $24.60 
MEE ir diwinta aia gata ath ain erate 33.4 23.26 

Commons, S2 or 4S No. 2 No. 
RE OPO rere 25.6 $18.88 
So ee ees ye 29.34 18.40 
ee Se S| ere ee $13.90 

Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
Setects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
i SO (9) ec $56.01 $78.25 
Quality CD) Blseciccccvsvces 41.47 61.00 
Commons S2 or 4S— 

Colonial Sterling Standard 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
EO ccnesaweseen $38.68 $34.60 $22.03 
MDG. (sve alacedre nearer 66.95 44.37 25.58 
Quality (No. 4) 4/4, RWRL........... $16.41 

Sugar Pine 
o 1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELECTS, S2 or 4S— & wdr & wdr. & wdr 
BGBte, Ris... 77.25 $78.17 $78.25 
2 eae anes wanaes 67.70 
ee NE  Giae os wien Sere 56.20 56.75 55.71 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
eer $45.70 $28.21 $18.79 
_ » SS ees = 44.38 28.63 20.7 
OF ave ealeensae 56.49 31.73 20.58 
Larch—Douglas Fir 

Dimension We. 2, SH6 ..occccccccsscvess $21.94 
Imension No. 1, 2x6&8 ............0e- 20.22 
oards, No. 3, S2or4S 1x8.............. 19.13 
Flooring, vert. gr.. C&Btr. 4” RL...... 37.42 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
jeoring mill basis, during the week ended 


First Third 
wiuialeral teeta ae $72.88 $47.90 


Second 
$65.87 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Such a confusing criss-cross of ab- 
normal events affect trade in lumber that 
it is impossible to present any clear-cut 
picture of the market situation, changing 
as it is greatly from day to day. Un- 
precedented floods in the Mississippi and 
its big tributaries, and continuous heavy 
rains throughout most of the Deep South, 
have greatly decreased production there 
and of course stopped building and in- 
dustrial consumption, as well as restricted 
local and transcontinental rail transporta- 
tion; freezing weather has heavily cur- 
tailed lumber output on the Pacific Coast 
from Washington to California; mild 
weather has favored building on the At- 
lantic seaboard and lumber supplies there 
are running low but the mildness affords 
New England and the Maritime Prov- 
inces no ice roads for log hauling and 
their season’s output is likely to be much 
reduced. The Pacific Northwest still has 
its water transport tied up by the mari- 
time strike, faces a higher intercoastal 
rate and is receiving demands for wage 
increases for mill and woods labor. 

The flood has at least temporarily 
taken a vast region out of the market, 
and the automobile strike has greatly re- 
duced the current buying power of wide- 
spread industrial areas. Yet as the accu- 
mulated housing shortage begins to make 
itself felt in increasing rents, urban build- 
ing demand has recently been about twice 
as large as at this time last year, and 
increasing food prices are preparing a big 
farm market for the building industries. 

Owing to the scarcity of lumber in con- 
suming centers and depletion of mill 
stocks, quotations on both softwoods and 
hardwoods have continued to advance so 
sharply as often to make transactions 
difficult. Many mills have loaded up with 
orders as far ahead as they dare go; many 
seek to avoid entering into another cycle 
of over-production, as present obstacles 
are removed, stimulated by high prices, 
to be followed by discouragement of buy- 
ing and market instability; the industry 
has been counting heavily on the low-cost 
home for a big volume in 1937. The 
present situation is of course temporary, 
and there will be a more normal market 
as soon as water transportation from the 
West Coast is resumed and it can send 
normal supplies to the Atlantic Coast and 
southern California, thereby reducing the 
buying pressure on other producing re- 
gions. 

West Coast rail uppers have advanced 
$1 since last report and cedar lumber has 
gone up sharply, with shingles regaining 
their strength; many upward revisions 
have been made in western pine lists; 
redwood and cypress are strongly held 
at recent advances, and northern pine, 
eastern spruce and hemlock are easily 
holding their ground, with further mark- 
ups probable. Southern gums and oak 
are practically unobtainable and moving 
upward steadily, and there has been a 
further advance in the northern hard- 
wood list. 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin: ; ; . 
$$x244" $$x144"” %x2” %x1% 

Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $75.00 $13.00 $62.00 
Cir. atd, red... Cie 65.00 62.00 62.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 75.00 58.00 62.00 55.00 
Sel, qtd. red..... 70.00 58.00 56.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 86-00 63.00 64.00 50.00 
Clr. pin. red..... 74.00 60.00 58.00 48.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 71.00 57.00 53.00 48.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 69.00 58.00 48.00 47.00 
No. 1 com, wht.. 60.00 48.00 45.00 39.00 
No. 1 com, red... 58.00 48.00 43.00 39.00 
NO, 2 COM. «sce 36.00 28.00 26.00 22.00 
16x2” x1” <2” 

Cle. Cte, Wihhksies ccvccves $30.00 $80.00 $95.00 
Cars Ge, DE cass oo s.00:9 75.00 75.00 79.00 
eS eer 73.00 68.00 69.00 
Ot. GOR. POR sees ccccces 71.00 68.00 64.00 
Cees TT, WERE a ie occ cccses 74.00 72.00 73.00 
Cit. BIR. TGs ccvccseve 68.00 638.00 66.00 
eS a. ee 66.00 66.00 64.00 
ee ee eer 62.00 63.00 62.00 
BO.. LE COM. WE. «56 cc ccs 57.00 53.00 55.00 
No. 2 GOR. TOGs...0000 55.00 53.00 53.00 
a 2 re 26.00 23.00 22.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
tg-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
Ys-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
{%-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
¥s -inch, $3.50. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 23.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f. 0. b. mills, are: 





Beveled Siding, %-inch 

Clear “a —— 

DME nc seiesntaaeee $26.00 $24.00 $21.00 
re 31.00 27.00 24:00 
Pe “cd bices« Seweun 34.00 29.50 26.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, *4-inch 
NE, i 4,4 aiclnss'erp awakes wie eae S imei okie $49.00 
ME. sik nik ania eteaenseiere wea wh W Getta e 55.00 
ce RR re ee ey Pr 65.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 

S2S or S48 

or Rough 

Be nics icesar Sear en wow aewnliasewr wien $ 58.00 
BE» ac gigiavansiaiaos Hia1s. Soe wae haere are sie NE 63.00 
RE captures aw ee aia Wales wie SNtew ae eaele Ss 70.00 
DE osceas Saw albnane ot an ese sre eee 82.00 
ons Gave rot SGier dams SOR M Ree ae 87.00 
REE avg: kb aa ernie so ois Rea wa alee aan 92.00 
IE aids tos.6 is) Sas ave ia over on Core oe Sw Wheiwle eree eve 102.00 
SRE 65k a s.ceeocnuniauowanenaeewens 107.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 

Sq 454 5 nie ese edSt Ree Seen eakaveN en $37.00 
RI ss vaviay iin costar tan ase ln ie nin Bi eee 44.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


PE RI ccc cc esesiccccsenecees 59% 
Delptinw GE GUE GVCR ins 6c iccceececsses 54% 
Series 7000— 

SN SE NO aig 5.6650 Ss che Sei See 59% 
ee er 54% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin.ft. 
Pe 2 Law canGiin be acee Game anes eek eo ate $0.32 
es a i arin aa tind ote ae a ew ae Ries ae ae -37 
BNET execu lea cate RAP aN SE ee wae ORIN OR -50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 23.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
SS a eee reer er $4.20—4.40 
i SESS ro ee ee 2.60—2.80 
ee ee rr es ere” 1.80—2.00 
Perfectios: 
ds ee ers $3.25—3.40 
ie es sere 2.35—2.50 
git aren creer to 1.60—1.75 
XXXXX: 
BOR EEE pice baw Sa Nee esas soeawen eis $3.00—3.10 
oo) Se re 2.15—2.30 
BO IE 6.56 con $0 60S0is ele wees 1.45—1.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 23.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $25-24; No. 2, $15-19; No. 3, 
$11-12. Peelers, No. 1, $32; No. 2, $31. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $17; lumber logs, $25. 

Hemlock: No, 2&3, $10.12. 

















NEWS LETTERS 


(Continued from page 62) 

items have advanced from $1 to $2 in the 
last ten days. No. 1 common and select plain 
sap gum was quoted around $37 this week, 
compared with $21 about sixty days ago. 
Mills are practically sold out. Shipments to 
the East are being diverted because of the 
Ohio floods. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE —Southeast 
plants have been working at capacity. Ship- 
ping troubles are beginning to multiply, as 
flood waters in the Mid-West take in more 
and more territory. Market conditions for all 
species continue good, with prices showing a 
general rising tendency. The exchange situa- 
tion is a strong deterrent to foreign trade. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Demand for heavy 
timbers and lighter stock is good. Dry stock 
of numerous items is in short supply. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Demand is good, prices 
strong, mills operating at capacity and 
loaded with orders. Lumber continues hard 
to buy and shipping is increasingly difficult. 

HARDWOODS—That the market continues 
“very good” was the consensus of best-in- 
formed operators. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wholesalers find that lumber demand has 
dropped off a little, but sales recently have 
been in better volume than they were a year 
ago. Lately many dealers have been plan- 
ning to attend their convention in New York, 
and have been holding off until after this an- 
nual event is over with. The market in gen- 
eral shows much strength, on account of 
disastrous floods as well as labor troubles, 
and a firm situation is expected for some time 
ahead. 

HARDWOODS—Floods in the South have 
been cutting down production to a large ex- 
tent, and logging operations in some sections 
of the North have been much curtailed. Lack 
of snow in the latter case, and muddy roads, 
have hampered them. Furniture factories 
are fairly busy in this section and are taking 
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stocks as needed. They find that much com- 
petition is coming from southern factories, 
where labor costs are on a lower basis. 


WESTERN PINES—The market is . very 
strong, and numerous mills are either closed 
down or have little stock to offer. The order 
files of mills still running are well filled, and 
shipments of any new orders can be made 
only after much delay. A good deal of stock 
could be sold by wholesalers if they were 
able to guarantee prompt delivery. The mar- 
ket bids fair to hold strong. 


NORTHERN PINE—tThe mills have been 
hampered by lack of normal snowfall, and 
logging has been on a much smaller scale 
than had been planned. Labor troubles have 
cut down the production of logs for some 
large lumber producers. The market is 
showing an advancing tendency. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Since Jan. 1 
in this section and other parts of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and most of South Carolina, 
there have been incessant rains, mists, fog 
etc. Flood conditions are causing consider- 
able anxiety through Virginia and both the 
Carolinas. Very little lumber is being pro- 
duced or has been produced for at least a 
month. There has been a good demand for 
all kinds of shortleaf pine, because of the 
mild winter. The better grades of pine have 
advanced in price almost daily, so that today 
most of the larger mills and wholesalers are 
refusing to print price lists. A mill will 
often refuse to sell, even at higher prices 
than have been in effect heretofore. The 
southern retail yards and the large planing 
mill operators in the South have been taking 
up practically all of the lumber made, and 
have greatly reduced the unsold surplus at 
mills; these sales have been at higher prices 
than can be obtained in the North and East. 
The box makers are now in the market and 
are having difficulty finding sufficient stock 
for their needs. They have advanced the 
price on 4/4 edge box kiln dried to $20, but 
this is not in line with the balance of the 
list, and further advances will have to be 
made. There are practically no boards nor 
small framing available from the small mills, 
and the larger operations are hard put to it 
to take care of their orders; shipments are 
far behind. There is some surplus of box 
bark strips, but this will soon be absorbed, 
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for 4-inch crating is very scarce. Demang 
for air dried roofers has been larger th 
offerings. Some say the price today is $Q 
f. o. b. cars Georgia Main Line rate, but i 
is doubtful if many cars can be bought 
this figure even when the buyer makes 
trip to Georgia or Alabama. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—The hardwood 
market situation—as far as production a 
deliveries are concerned—gets worse daily, 
Conditions were bad two weeks ago, but ins 
cessant rains for twenty-two days have madg@ 
them worse. Production is down to an at k. 
solute minimum. Woods work has been ims 
possible. Mill ponds generally are almost 
barren of logs. Many consuming industrieg: 
with a full knowledge of conditions have 
ceased to seek hardwoods. Manufacturerg 
are still flooded with inquiries, however 
Prices generally are nominal, and few mill§ 
have seasoned or semi-seasoned lumber 
offer. Floods in the lower Mississippi Valley 
will put a quietus upon whatever mills therg: 
are still active. Trading has long sincg 
ceased to depend on price. Furniture man 
facturers, despite the great floods in the cen 
tral Mississippi Valley, want to go to work, 
but are unable to find lumber to meet their 
needs. Foreign cables are piling in, but lit 
business is being booked for immediate des 
livery. One manufacturer here said he w 
getting from $75@80 for plain white oak 
FAS in 4/4 stock, f.o.b. Memphis; $95 for. 
quartered white oak FAS; and $65 for plain 
red oak FAS. Plain sap gum, he said, had 
brought to $52 for FAS, with plain sap eum 
going around $80 for FAS. Flooring plants) 
are actively seeking rough stock and are. 
filling their requirements with difficulty. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—wWhile some of the 
larger Head of Lakes mills still have fairly) 
good assortments, supply of all items is far 
below normal, and in some instances rush 
orders for mixed materials are difficult to fi 
With improved business in sight for ne 
spring, retail dealers are confining their 
orders largely to items needed for then 
Prices are firm at levels maintained for some: 
time, with premiums being paid for somé 
items in short supply. j 
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HOME OWNERS 











advertising in popular home magazines. 
end of your job easier! 





See the Home Owners’ Catalog on Western Pines . . . and national 
It’s making the selling- 


IDAHO WHITE PINE--PONDEROSA PINE 
SUGAR PINE == Western Pine Association, Portiand, Oregon 











SAFETY STAKE POCKET 


=‘ MOTOR TRUCKS 


Speeds-up motor truck logging. 
Protects lives and limbs of employees. 
Send today for prices and full details. 


C.H.VAN DONK éricw sav, wisconsin 





117 Portage St. 


KNIGHT SAW MILLS 


All lron and Steel Construction 
DOGS, SET WORKS, EDGERS 


Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


TIMBERLAND, Post Office Box 1443, 


FOR SALE 


31,000 ACRES OF 


TIMBERLAND 


in Northern Polk County, Texas, 
running from the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad where it crosses 
the Neches River to Piney Creek. 
For particulars, write to 


oe RY FeV EP ONES IT! 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








LAE IOS CNL TRAM IMPRINT 














Be the Best 
of Whatever 
You Are 


AS his famous poem with that title, Mr. 
Malloch has woven more than a hundred 
others to inspire *the 


every-day man. 
red Spanish leather, grained. Postpaid, 


1 


Best to Buy Because Best to Sell 


RED BRAND FENCE 
and RED TOP POSTS 


Write for Details. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn Street | CHICAGO, ILL. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


By Douglas Malloch Dept. M PEORIA, ILLINOIS 




















